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LITERAftnrr^F EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTUIHES. 


PART III. — continued. 

ON THE LlTEPwVTUKE OF THE FIRST HALF OJ 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTEH III. 

HISTORY OF SPECULATIVE rUlLOSOPHY FROM 1600 TO 1650 . 

Section I. 

Aristotelian Logic — Cuinpanella — Thcos'jpliists — Lord Herbert of Clicrbury — 
Gassendi’s Remarks upon him. 

1. In the two preceding periods, we have had occasion to 
excuse the heterogeneous character of the chap- 
ters tliat hear this title. The present is fully this chap- . 
as much open to verbal criticism ; anti perhaps 
it is rather by excluding %oth moral and mathematical 
philosophy that we give it some sort of unity, than from 
a close connexion in all the books that will come under 
our notice in the ensuing pages. Hut any tabular 
arrangement of literature, such as has often been at- 
tempted with no very satisfactory result, would be abso- 
lutely inappropriate to such a work as the present, 
wliich has already to labour with the inconvenience of 
more subdivisions than can bo pleasing to the reader, 
and would interfere too continually with that general 
regard to chronology without which the name of histor}* 
seems incongruous. Hence the metaphysical inquiries 
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that are conversant with the human mind, or with natu- 
ral theology, the general principles of investigating 
truth, the comprehensive speculations of theoretical 
physics, subjects very distinct and not easily confounded 
by the most thoughtless, must fall, with no more special 
distribution, within the contents of this chapter. But 
since, during the period which it embraces, men arose 
who have laid the foundations of a new philosophy, and 
thus have rendered it a great epoch in the intellectual 
history of rtiankind, we shall not very strictly, though 
without much deviation, follow a chronological order, 
and after reviewing some of the less important labourers 
in speculative philosophy come to the names of three 
who have most influenced posterity. Bacon, Descartes, 
and Hobbes. 

2. We have seen in a former chapter how little pro- 
Aristotc been made in this kind of philo- 

liaiisjuid sophy during the sixteenth centuiy. At its 
Ramists. scliools of logic Were divided, though 

by no moans in ecpial proportion, between the Aristo- 
telians and the Bamists ; the one sustained by ancient 
renown, by civil, or at least academical power, and 
by the common prejudice against innovation ; the other 
deriving some strength from the love of novelty, and 
the prejudice against established authority, which the 
first age of the reformation had generated, and which 
continued, perhaps, to preserve a certain influence in 
the second. But neither from one nor the other had 
pliilosophy, whether in material or intellectual physics, 
much to hope ; the disputations of the schools might be 
technically correct ; but so ^Bttle regard was paid to 
objective truth, or at least so little pains takpn to ascer- 
tain it, that no advance in real knowledge signalised 
either of these parties of dialecticians. According, in- 
deed, to a writer of this age, strongly attfiched to the 
Aristotelian party, Bamus had turned all physical science 
into the domain of logic, and argued from words to 
things still more lhan his opponents.*' Lord Bacon, in 
the bitterest language, casts on him a similar reproach.** 

* Keckermann, Prjcoognita TjOgica, p. to Vivps. lie prjils<*8 the former, how- 
329. This writer charges Haniiis with ever, for having attacked the scholastic 
plagiarismTrom Taidovicus Vivos, placing party, being himself a genuine Aristote- 
the passages in apposition, so as to prcjwe iian. 

bis case. Hamus, he says, never alludes l> Ne vero, fill, cum hanc contra Ari- 
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It seems that ho caused this branch of philosophy to 
retrograde rather than advance. 

3. It was obvious, at all events, that from the univer- 
sities, or from the church, in any country, no no im- 
improvement in philosophy was to be ex- 
pected; yet those who had strayed from the end of the 
beaten track, a Paracelsus, a Jordano Bruno, 

even a Telesio, had but lost themselves in irregular 
mysticism, or laid down theories of their own, as arbi- 
trary and destitute of proof as those they endeavoured to 
supersede. The ancient philosophers, and especially 
Aristotle, were, with all their errors and defects, far 
more genuine high-priests of nature than any moderns of 
the sixteenth century. But there was a better prospect 
at its close, in separate though very important branches 
of physical science. Gilbert, Kepler, Galileo, were lay- 
ing the basis of a true philosophy ; and they, who do 
not properly belong to this chapter, laboured very effec- 
tually to put an end to all antiquated errors, and to 
check the reception of novel paradoxes, 

4. We may cast a glance, meantime, on those univer- 
sities which still were so wise in their own Methods of 
conceit, and maintained a kind of reputation the imiver- 
by the multitude of their disciples. Whatever ‘*^^*^®* 
has been said of the scholastic metaphysicians of the 
sixteenth century, may be understood as being appli- 
cable to their successors during the present period. 
Their method was by no means extinct, though the 
books which contain it are forgotten. In all that 
part of Europe which acknowledged the authoiity of 
Koine, and in all the unimersities which were swayed by 
the oi;ders of Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits, the 
metaphysics of the thirteenth century, the dialectics of 
the l^eiipatetic school, were still taught. If new books 
were written, as was frequently the case, they were 
written upon old systems. Brucker, who sometimes 

'’totelcm sententiam fero, me cum rcl)€lli mas nugas stringit. Atque Aquinas qui- 
ejus quodam neoterico I’etro Kamo con- dam curn Scoto et sociis ctiam in non 
spirasse augurare. Nullum mihi com- rebus rerutii varietatem effinxit, liic veto 
mercium cum hoc Ignoranti® latibulo, etiam in rebus non rerum solitudinem 
pernicloslssima literarum tinea, compen- aeqiiavit. Atque hoc hominis aun sit, 
diornm patre, qui cum metlaxli suas et hiimanos tamen usus in ore habet impu- 
compendii vinclis res torqueat et premat, dens, ut mihi etiam pro [praj ?] sophistis 
res quidem, si qua fuit, elabitur protinus praevaricari videatur. Bacon, De Inter- 
et e.:silit : ipse vero aridas et desertissi- pretatione Natural. 

.b2 
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ti an scribes Morhof word for word, but frequently ex^ 
pands with so much more copiousness that ho may bo 
presumed to have had a direct acquaintance with many 
of the books ho iiientions, has gone most elaborately 
into this unpropitious subject.® The -chairs of philo- 
sopliy in Protestant Gennan universities, except where 
the K*amists had got possession of them, which was not 
very common, especially after the first years of this 
period, were occupied by avowed Aristotelians ; so that 
if one should enumerate the professors of physics, meta- 
physics, logic, and ethics, down to the close of the 
century, he would be almost giving a list of strenuous 
adlierents of that system.'^ One cause of this was the 
“ Philippic method ” or course of instniction in the 
philosophical books of Melanchthon, more clear and ele- 
gant, and better arranged than those of Aristotle himself 
nr his commentators. But this, which long continued to 
prevail, was deemed by some too supoificial, and tending 
to set aside the original authority. Brucker, however, 
admits, what seems at least to limit some of his expres- 
sions as to the prevalence of J^eripateticism, that many 
reverted to the scholastic metaphysics, which raised its 
head about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
even in the Protestant regions of Geiinany. The uni- 
versities of Altdorf and Ilelmstadt were the chief nurse- 
ries of the genuine Peripatetieism.® 

f). Of the metaiihysical writers whom the older phi- 
Si’ioi.isiic losophy brought foith we must speak with 
writers, much ignoraucc. Suarez of Granada is justly 
celeljratcd for some of his other works; but, of his 
Metaphysical P)is])utations, published at IMcntz in 1014, 
in two folio volumes, and several times afterwards, 
I find no distinct character in IMorhof or Bnicker. 
They hotli, especially the former, have praised Tjalc- 
mandot, a Franciscan, whoso Dccisioncs Philosophic^, 
on logic, physics, and metaphysics, appeared at IMnnich, 
in 10)44 and 1045. Ijalemandct, says Morhof, has well 
stated the questions between the Nominalist and Pcalist 
parties ; observing that the difference between them is 
like that of a man who casts iqi a sum of money bj'' 


® ^forhof, vol. ii. 1. 1, c. 13, 14, Brucker, J Bruckcr, iv. 243. 
17. cap. 2, 3. « Id., p. 24S~253. 
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figures, and one who counts the coins themselves/ Yas- 
quez, Tellez, and several more names, without going 
for the present below the middle of the century, may 
be found in the two writers quoted. Spain was pticu- 
liarly the nurse of these obsolete and unprofitable 
metaphysics. 

6. The Aristotelian philosophy, unadulterated by the 
figments of the schoolmen, had eminent upholders in the 
Italian universities, especially in that of Padua. Caesar 
Cremonini taught in that famous city till his death in 
1 630. Fortunio Liceto, his successor, was as staumdi a 
disciple of the Peripatetic sect. We have a more full 
account of these men from Gabriel Naiide, both in his 
recorded conversation, the Nauda3ana, and in a volume 
of letters, than from any other quarter. Ilis twelfth 
letter, especially, enters into some detail as to the state 
of the university of Padua, to which, for the puii)o.so of 
hearing Cremonini, he had repaired in 1625. He does 
not much extol its condition ; only Cremonini and one 
more Avero deemed by him safe teachers : the rest were 
mostly of a common class ; the lectures were too few, 
and the vacations too long. He observes, as one might 
at this day, the scanty population of the city compared 
with its size, the grass growing and the birds singing in 
the streets, and, what we should not find now to be the 
case, the “ general custom of Italy, which keeps women 
perpetually locked up in their chambers, like birds in 
cages.”*’' Naude in many of these letters speaks in the 
most panegyrical terms of Cremonini, “ and particularly 
for his standing up almost alone in defence of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, when Telesio, Patrizi, Bruno, raid 
others had been propoiTnding theories of their cavil 
Liceto, the successor of Cremonini, maintained, he after- 
wards informs us, Avitli little supjiort, the Peripatetic 
verity. It is probable that, by this time, Galileo, a mure 
poAveiful adversary than Patrizi or Telesio, had draAAui 
away the students of physical philosophy from Aristotle ; 
nor did Nando himself long continue in the faith he lia<l 
imbibed fi’om Cremonini. He became the intimate friend 
of Gassendi, and embraced a better system without 


f Morhof, vol. ii. lib. i. cap. 14, sect. 15. 6 TJatidnci Rpistolae, p. 62 (edit. HjC7). 

Bruckcr, iv. 129. b P. 27, et alibi sajpius. 
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repiigiiance, though he still kept up his correspondence 
with Liceto. 

7. Logic had never been more studied, according to 
Trcixtisea a Writer who has given a sort of histoiy of 
on logic. science about the beginning of this period, 

tllan in the preceding age ; and in fact ho enumerates 
above fifty treatises on the subject, between the time of 
Eamus and his own.‘ ITie Eamists, though of little im- 
portance in Italy, in Spain, and even in France, had 
much influence in Germany, England, and Scotland.*^ 
None, however, of the logical works of the sixteenth 
century obtained such reputation as those b}^ Smiglecius, 
Burgersdicius, and our countiyman Crakanthorj), all of 
Avhom flourished, if wo may use such a word for those who 
bore no flowers, in the earlier part of the next age. As 
these men were famous in their generation, wo may pre- 
sume that they at least wrote better than their predeces- 
sors. But it is time to leave so jejune a subject, though 
we may not yet bo able to produce what is much more 
valuable. 

8. The first name, in an opposite class, that wo find 
Carapa- in descending from the sixteenth century, is 
iieihv; fLat of Thomas Campanella, wdiosor earliest 

wiutings belong to it. His philosophy, being wholly 
dogmatical, must bo classed with that of the paradoxical 
innovators whom ho followed and eclipsed. Campimella, 
a Dominican friar, and, like his master Telesio, a native 
of (.^osenza, having been accused, it is uncertain how far 
with truth, of a conspiracy against the Spanish govern- 
ment of his country, underwent an imprisonment of 
twenty-seven years ; during which almost all his philo- 
so])hical treatises were composed and given to the world. 
Ardent and rapid in his mind, and, as has just been seen, 
not destitute of leisure, ho wrote on logic, physics, meta- 
physics, morals, politics, and grammar. Upon all these 
subjects his aim seems to have been to recede as far as 
possible from Aristotle, lie had early begun to distrust 
this guide, and had formed a noble resolution to .study all 
schemes of philosophy, coinpanng them with their arche- 
type, the world itself, that ho might distinguish how 

i Kc^kermnnn, Prrecognlta Tjogica, p. ^ W., p. 147. 
m reiUt, 1606). 
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much exactness was to be found in those several copies, 
as they ought to he, from one autograph of nature.™ 

9. Carapanella borrowed his primary theorems from 
Telesio, but enlarged that Panhenidean philoso- 

phy by the inventions of his own fertile and taken from 
imaginative genius. He lays down the funda- 
mental principle, that the perfectly wise and good Being 
has created certain signs and types (statuas atque ima- 
gines) of himself, all of which, severally as well as col- 
lectively, represent power, wisdom, and love, and the 
objects of these attributes, namely, existence, truth, and 
excellence, with more or less evidence. God first created 
space, the basis of existence, the primal substance, an 
immovable and incorporeal capacity of receiving body. 
Next he created matter without fonn or figure. In this 
corporeal mass God called to being two workmen, incor- 
poreal themselves, but incapable of subsisting apart from 
body, the organs of no physical forms, but of their Maker 
alone. These are heat and cold, the active principles 
diffused through all things. They were enemies^ from 
the beginning, each striving to occupy all material sub- 
stances itself ; each therefore always contending with 
the other, while God foresaw the great good that their 
discord would produce." The heavens, he says in an- 
other passage, were formed by heat out of attenuated 
matter, the earth by cold out of condensed matter ; the 
sun, being a body of heat, as he rolls round the earth, 
attacks the colder substance, and converts part of it into 
air and vapour.® This last part of his theory Campa- 
nella must have afterwards changed in words, when ho 
embraced the Copernican system. 

10. He united to thiS physical theory another, not 
wholly original, but enforced in all his writings with sin- 


Cypriani Vita Canipanelloa, p. 1 , 

" In hac corporea mole tantsn materia 
statuie, dixit Deus, ut nascerentur fabri 
duo incorporei, sed non potentea nisi a 
corpore subsistere, nuUanim physicarum 
formarum organa, sed formatoris tantum- 
modo. Idcirco nati calor et frigus, prln- 
cipia activa principalla, ideoqiie sua3 vir- 
tutis dilTusiva. Statlm ininiicl fiierunt 
mutuo, dum uterque cupit totam sub- 
Btantiam materialem occupare. Hinc con- 
tra ae invlcem pugnare cooperunt, provi- 


dente Deo ex hqjusmodi di8a>rdia ingens 
b«jniim. Pbilosophia Realis Kpilogistica 
(Frankfort, 1623), sect. 4. 

® This is in the Compendium de Ee- 
rum Natura pro Fhilosophia humana, 
published by Adami in 1617. In his 
Apology for Galileo, in 1622, Cumpanella 
defends the Copernican system, and says 
that the modem astronomers think they 
cannot construct good ephemcrides with- 
out it. 
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gular confidence and pertinacity, the sensibility of all 
xotion of created beings. All things, he says, feel ; else 
universal would the world be a chaos. For neither 
sensibility, Upwards, nor stones downwards, 

nor waters to the sea; but everything would remain 
where it was, were it not conscious that destruction 
awaits it hj remaining amidst that which is contrary to 
itself, and that it can only be preserved by seeking that 
which is of a similar nature. Contrariety is necessaiy 
for the decay and reproduction of nature ; but all things 
strive against their contraries, whi(;h they could not do, 
if they did not perceive what is their contrary.^ God, 
who is primal power, wisdom, and love, has bestowed 
on all things the power of existence, and so much wis- 
dom and love as is necessary for their conservation during 
that time only for which his providence has determineil 
that they shall be. Heat, therefore, has power, and 
sense, and desire of its own being; so have all other 
things, seeking to be eternal like God ; and in God they 
are eternal, for nothing dies before him, but is only 
changed.'* Even to the world as a sentient being, the 
death of its parts is no evil, since the death of one is the 
birth of many. Bread that is swallowed dies to revive 
as blood, and blood dies, that it may live again in our 
flesh and bones; and thus as the life of man is com- 
pounded out of the deaths and lives of all his parts, so is 
it with the whole universe.’' God said, Let all things feel, 


P Ouinia ergo sentiunt; aliivs mundus 
csset chaos. Ignis eiiim non snrsum 
tenderet, nec aqinc in mare, nec lapides 
doorsuiii ; sed res oranis ubi primo repe- 
riretur, permaneret, cum non sciitiret 
sui destructioneni inter contraria nec siii 
consorvationem inter similia. N on esset in 
miindo generatio et cf>miptio nisi esset 
contrarictas, siciit omnes physiologi affir- 
mant. At si alterum contrariiim non 
sentiret alterum sibi esse contrarium, 
contra ipsum non pugnaret. Sentiunt 
ergo singula. De Sensu Iterura, 1. i. c. 4. 

‘1 Igitur ipse Deus, qui cst prima po- 
tentia, prima sjipicntia, primus amor, lar- 
gitus est rebus omnibus iiotentiam vi- 
vendi, et sapientiam etamorem quantum 
siifficit conservationi ipsarum in tan to 
tempore necessarite, quantum determi- 
navit tjus mens pro rerum regimino in 


ipso ente, nec prajteriri potest. Calor 
ergo potest, sentit, amat esse : ita et res 
omnis, cupitque ajternari sicut Deus, et 
l>eq res nulla moritur, sed solumraodo 
niulatiir, &c. 1. ii. c. 26. 

^ Non est malus ignis in suo esse ; 
terrsB aiitem malus videtur, non autem 
mundq: nec vipera mala cst, licet bo- 
mini sit mala. Ita de omnibus idem 
pnedico. Mors quoque rei uniiis si na- 
livitas est multarum rerum, mala non 
cst. Moritur panis maiiducatus, ut fiat 
sanguis, et sanguis moritur, ut in camem, 
nervos et ossa vertntur ac vivat; neque 
tamen hoc universo displicet animali, 
quamvis partibus niois ipsa, hoc est, 
transmutatio dolorifica sit, displiceatque. 
Ita utilis est mundo transmutatio eorum 
particnlariiim noxia displicensque ill is. 
Totus liomo^cornpositus cst ex mortc ac 
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some more, some less, as they have more or lese neces- 
sity to imitate my being. And let them desire to live 
in that which' they understand to be good for them, lest 
my creation should come to nought." 

11. The strength of Campanella’s genius lay in his 
imagination, which raises him sometimes to Hjsimagi. 
flights of impressive eloquence on this favourite nation ami 
theme. “ The sky and stars are endowed with 

the keenest sensibility ; nor is it unreasonable to sup- 
pose that they signify their mutual thoughts to each other 
by the transference of light, and that their sensibility is 
full of pleasure. The blessed spirits 0iat inform such 
living and bright mansions behold all things in nature 
and in the divine ideas ; they have also a more glorious 
light than their own, through which they are elevated to 
a supernatural beatific vision.”* We can hardly read 
this, without recollecting the most sublime passage, per- 
haps, in Shakspeare : — 

" Sit, Jessica; look how the floor of heaven 
• Is tliick inlaid with patiiies of bright gold ; 

There 's not the smallest orb, which thou behold'st, 

But in Ilia motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 

Such haiTiiony is in immortal souls ; 

But, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Does grossly close us in, we cannot hear it.” “ 

12. “ The world is full of living spirits,” he proceeds ; 
“ and when the soul shall be delivered from this dark 
cavern, we shall behold their subtle essences. But now 
we cannot discern the forms of the air, and the winds as 
they nish by us ; much less the angels and daemons who 
ptiople them. Miserable ^s wo are, wo recognise no 
other sensation than that which we observe in animals 
and plants, slow and half extinguished, and buried under 
a weight that oppresses it. Wo will not understand that 


vita partialibus, qure integrant vitam 
humanam. Sic mundus totus ex mor- 
tibus lie vitabus compositus cat, quie totius 
vitam elTlciunt. Wiilosop. Realia, c. 10. 

* Sentiant aliamagis, alia minus, prout 
magis miiiusque opus habent, ut me imi- 
teniur in essendo. Ibidem ament omnia 
vivere in proprio esse prajcognito ut 
bono, no corruat factura mea. Id., c. 10. 

t Animse bcatae habitantes sic vivas lu- 


cidasque nianslones, res naturales vident 
omnes divinasque ideas, habent quoque 
lumen gloriosius quo elevantur ad visio- 
nem superuaturalem beatificam, et vcluti 
apud nos luces plurimse sese mutuo tan- 
gunt, intersecant, decuasant, sentiuntque, 
ita in ccelo luces distinguuntur, uniun- 
tur, seiitiuiit De Sensu Rerum, 1. iii. 
c. 4. 

“ Merchant of Venice, act v. 
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all our actions and appetites and motions and powers 
flow from heaven. Look at the manner in which light 
is diffused over the earth, penetrating every paii; of it 
with endless variety of operation, which wo must believe 
that it does not perform without exquisite pleasure.” * 
And hence there is no vacuum in nature, except by 
violent means ; since all bodies delight in mutual con- 
tact, and the world no more desires to be rent in its parts 
than an animal. 

13, It is almost a descent in Campanella from these 
visions of the separate sensibility of nature in each par- 
ticle, when he (frizes hold of some physical fact or 
analogy to establish a subordinate and less paradoxical 
part. of his theory. He was much pleased with Gilbert’s 
treatise on the magnet, and thought it, of course, a proof 
of the animation of the earth. The world is an animal, ho 
says, sentient as a whole, and enjoying life in all its 
parts.y It is not surprising that he ascribes intelligence 
to plants ; but he hero remarks that we find the male 
and female sexes in them, and that the latter cannot 
fructify without the former. This is manifest in silitpioso 
plants and in palms (which on this account he calls in 
another place the wiser plants, plantse sapientiorcs), in 
which the two kinds incline towards each other for the 
purpose of fructification.* 

14. Campanella, when he uttered from his Neapolitan 
His works prison these dulcet sounds of fantasy, had the 
published advantage of finding a pious disciyile who spread 

yAdami. Other parts of Europe. This was 


* Praetervolaiit in conspectu nostro 
venti et aer, at nihil eos vidimus, multo 
minus videmus Angelos Dsemonasque, 
quorum plenus est mundus. 

Infelices qui sensum alium nullum ag- 
noscimus, nisi obtusum animalium plan- 
tarumque, tardum, demortuum, aggrava- 
tum, sepultum: nec quid<‘m intelligere 
volumus omnem actionem nos tram et 
appetitum et sensum et motum et vim a 
ccelo manare. Piece lux quanto aciitis- 
slmo expanditur sensu super terram, quo 
multiplicatur, generatur, amplificatur, 
idque non sine magna effleere voluptate 
existimanda est. 1. iii. c. 5. 

Campanella used to hear, as he tells us, 
whenever any evil was impending, a 
voice calling him by his name, sometimes 


with other words; he doubted whether 
tjjis were his proper dtemon, or the air 
itself speaking. It is not wonderful that 
bis imagination waa affected by length of 
confinement. 

y Mundum esse animal, totum sen- 
tiens, omnesque portioncs ejus coinmuni 
gaudere vita. 1. i. c. 9. 

* Inveniemus in plantis sexum mascu- 
linum et foemininum, ut in animalibus, et 
fcemlnam non fructifleare sine niasculi 
congresau. Iltw patet in siliquis et in 
palmis, qnarum mas fcemiimque incli- 
nantur mutuo alter In alternm et sese os* 
culantur, et fuemina impregnatur, nec 
fructlflcat sine mare ; Inimo conspicitur 
dolens, squalida mortuaque, ct pulvere 
illius et odore revivlsclt. 
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Tobias Adami, initiated, as he tells ns, in the same mys- 
teries as himself (nostrte philosophias syiiimysta), who 
dedicated to the philosophers of Germany his own Pro- 
dromus Philosophise Instaurandae, prefixed to his edition 
of Campanella’s Compendium de Eerum Natura, pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1G17. Most of the other writings 
of the master seem to have preceded this edition ; for 
Adami enumerates them in his Prodromus.® Campanella 
did not fully obtain his liberty till 1629, and died some 
years afterwards in France, where he had experienced 
the kindness of Peiresc, and the patronage of Kiche- 
lieu. His philosophy made no very ^ep impression ; 
it was too fanciful, too arbitrary, too much tinctured 
with marks of an imagination rendered morbid by soli- 
tude, to gain many proselytes in an age that was 
advancing in severe science. Gassendi, whose good 
nature led him to receive Campanella, oppressed by 
poverty and ill usage, with every courteous attention, 
was of all men the last to be seduced by his theories. 
No one, probably, since Campanella, aspiring to be 
reckoned among philosophers, has ventured to assert so 
much on matters of high speculative importance and to 
prove so little. Yet he seems worthy of the notice we 
have taken of him, if it wore only as the last of the more 
dogmatists in philosophy. He is doubtless much supe- 
rior to J ordano Bnmo, and I should presume, except in 
mathematics, to Cardan.^’ 

15. A less important adversary of the established 
theory in physics was Sebastian Basson, in his 
“ Philosophias Naturalis adversus Aristotelem 
Libri XII., in quibus abstrusa veterum physiologia 
restauratur, et Aristotelis (Strores solidis rationibus refel- 
luntur. Genevge, 1621.'’ This book shows groat animo- 
sity against Aristotle, to whom, what Lord Bacon has 
himself insinuated, he allows only the credit of having 
prcsoivcd fragments of the older philosophers, like 
pearls in mud. It is difficult to give an account of this 
long work. In some places we perceive signs of a just 
philosophy ; but in general his explanations of physical 

® [Prodromiis Phllosophiffi Tristaurandte thing written by the editor. See Notes 
is only a title-page. Adami contributed and Queries, vol. iv. p. 275.— 1853.] 
a preface to this edition of Campanella’s b Brucker (vol. v. p. 106-144) has 
work; but the words ftodromus, &c., given a Ial}orious analysis of the philo- 
^ arc meant for the latter, and not for any- sophy of Campanella. 
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BERIGARD— MAGNEN-PARACELSISTS Part III. 


phaenomena seem as bad as those of his opponents, 
and he displays no acquaintance with the writings and 
the discoveries of his great contemporaries. We find 
also some geometrical paradoxes; and in treating of 
astronomy he writes as if ho had never heard of the 
Copernicaii system. 

10. Claude llerigard, bom at Moulins, became profes- 
Berigard natural philosophy at Pisa and Padua. 

In his Circuli Pisani, published in 1043, he 
attempted to revive, as it is commonly said, the Ionic or 
corpuscular philosophy of Anaxagoras, in opposition to 
the Aristotelian. The book is rare ; but Brucker, who 
had soon it, sooms to have satisfactorily repelled the 
charge of atheism, brought by some against Berigard.® 
Magncn Another Frenchman domiciled in 1 taly , Magncn, 
trod nearly the same path as Berigard, profess- 
ing, however, to follow the modification of the corpus- 
cular theory introduced by Democritus.'^ It seems to bo 
obseiwable as. to those writers, Baseon and the others, 
that coming with no sufficient knowledge of what had 
recently been discovered in mathematical and experi- 
mentixl science, and following the bad methods of the 
universities, even when they deviated from their usual 
doctrines, dogmatising and asserting when they should 
have proved, arguing synthetically from axioms, and 
never ascending from particular facts, they could do 
little good to philosophy, except by contributing, so far 
as they might bo said to have had any influence, to 
shake the authority of Aristotle. 

17. This authority, which at least required but the 
Paraceisists of modcst reason to one of the greatest 

of mankind, was ill^'cxchanged, in any part of 
science, for the unintelligible dreams of the school of Para- 
celsus, which had many disciples in Germany, and a very 
few in England. Germany, indeed, has been the native 
soil of mysticism in Europe. The tendency to reflex ob- 
servation of the mind, characteristic of that people, has 
exempted them from much gross error, and given them 
insight into many depths of truth, but at the expense of 

c Brucker, iv. 460. Niccron, xxxi., misunderstood the atomic tlieory of De- 
wh(‘re he is inserted by the name of mocritua, and substituted one quite dif- 
Beauregard, which is probably more cor- ferent in his Democritus reviviscens, 
rect, but against usage. published in 1646. 

d Brucker (p. 604) thinks that Magnen 
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some confusion, some liability to self-deceit, and to some 
want of strictness in metaphysical reasoning. It was 
accompanied by a profound sense of the presence of 
Deity ; yet one which, acting on their thoughtful spi- 
rits, became rather an impression than an intellectual 
judgment, and settled into a mysterious indefinite theo- 
pathy, when it did not even evaporate in pantheism. 

18. The founder, perhaps, of this sect, was Taulcr of 
Strasburg, in the fourteenth century, whose ser- and Tiiro- 
mens in the native language, which, however, sophists, 
are supposed to have been translated from Latin, are 
full of what many have called by the vague word 
mysticism, an intense aspiration for the union of 
the soul with God. An anonymous work generally 
entitled The German Theology, written in the fifteenth 
century, pursues the same track of devotional thought. 
It was a hivourito book with Luther, and was translated 
into Ijatin by Castalio.® These, indeed, are to be consi- 
dered chiefly as theological ; but the study of them led 
readily to a state of mental emotion, wherein a dogmatic 
pseudo-philosophy, like that of Paracelsus, abounding 
'with assertions that imposed on the imagination, and ap- 
pealing frequently both to Scriptural authority and the 
evidence of inward light, was sure to bo favourably 
received. The mystics, therefore, and the thcosophists 
belonged to the same class, and it is not uncommon to 
use the names indifferently. 

19. It may appear not here required to dwell on a 
subject scarcely falling under any province of 
literary history, but two writers within this 

period have been sufficiently distinguished to deserve 
mention. One of these was Kobert Eludd, an English 
physician, who died in 1637; a man of indefatigable 
diligence in collecting the dreams and follies of past 
ages, blending them in a portentous combination with 
new fancies of his o-wn. The Eabbinical and Cabalistic 
authors, as well as the Paracel sists, the writers on magic, 
and whatever was most worthy to bo rejected and for- 
gotten, formed the basis of his creed. Among his nu- 
merous works the most known was his “Mosaic Philo- 
Bojffiy,^’ in which, like many before his time as well as 

Kpiscopius places the author of the colas, and David George, among mere 
ThcoU.^ia Gcnnauica, with Henry Ni- enthusiasts. 
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JACOB BEHMEN. 


Part III. 


since, lie endeavoured to build a scheme of physical phi- 
losophy on the first chai)ters in Genesis. 1 do not know 
whether he found there his two grand principles or forces 
of nature : a northern force of condensation, and a south- 
ern force of dilatation. These seem to be the Panneni- 
dean cold and heat, expressed in a jargon alfected in order 
to make dupes. In peopling the universe with daemons, 
and in ascribing all phiBiiomena to their invisible 
agenpy, ho pursued the stops of Agrippa and Paracelsus, 
or rather of the whole school of fanatics and impostors 
called magical. He took also from older writers the doc- 
trine of a constant analogy between universal nature, or 
the macrocosm, and that of man, or the microcosm ; so 
that what was known in one might lead us to what was 
unknown in the ‘Other.^ Fludd possessed, however, some 
acquaintance with science, especially in chemistry and 
mechanics ; and his rhapsodies were so far from being 
universally contemned in his own age, that Gassendi 
thought it not unworthy of him to enter into a prolix 
confutation of the Fluddian philosophy.* 

20. Jacob Behmen, or rather Boehm, a shoemaker of 
Jacob Bch- Gorlitz, is far more generally familiar to our 
ears than his contemporary Fludd. He was, 
however, much inferior to him in reading, and in 
fact seems to have read little but the Bible and the 
writings of Paracelsus. He recounts the visions and 
ecstasies during which a supernatural illumination had 
been convoyed to him. It came indeed without the gift 
of transferring the light to others ; for scarce any have 
been al -o to pierce the clouds in which his meaning has 
been charitably presumed to hid. The chief work of 
Behmen is his Aurora, written about 1612, and contain- 
ing a record of the visions wherein the mysteries of na- 
ture were revealed to him. It was not published till 
1641. He is said to have been a man of great goodness 
of heart, which his writings display ; but, in literature, 
this cannot give a sanction to the incoherencies of mad- 
ness. His language, as far as I liavo seen any extracts 
from his works, is coloured with the phraseology of the 

f This wns a favourite doctrine of Pa- qui est mare. Homo igitur compendium 
racelsns. Cami)anella was much too epilogusciuc mnndi est. Do Sensu Re- 
fanciful not to embrace it, Mundus, he rum, 1. ii. c. 32. 
says, habt^t spi: itum qui cat coelum, eras- 8 Brucker, iv. 691. Buhle, iii. 157. 

siun corpui quod est terra, sanguinem 
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alchemists and astrologers ; as for his philosophy, so to 
style it, we find, according to Brucker, who has taken 
some pains with the subject, manifest trjaces of the sys- 
tem of emanation, so ancient and so attractive ; and from 
this and several other reasons, he is inclined to think 
the unlearned shoemaker of Gorlitz must have had assist- 
ance from men of more education in developing his 
visions.^* But the emanative theory is one into which a 
mind absorbed in contemplation may very naturally fall. 
Behmen had his disciples, which such enthusiasts rarely 
want ; and his name is sufficiently known to justify the 
mention of it even in philosophical history. 

21. Wo come now to an English writer of a different 
class, little known as such at present, but who, without 
doing much for the advancement of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, had at least the merif of devoting to it Her- 
with a sincere and independent spirit the leisure 

of high rank, and of a life not obscure in the 
world — Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The principal work 
of this remarkable man is his Latin treatise, published 
in 1624, “On Tmth as it is distinguished from Revela- 
tion, from Probability, from Possibility, and from False- 
hood.” Its object is to inquire what are the sure means 
of discerning and discovering truth. This, as, like 
other authors, he sets out by proclaiming, had been 
hitherto done by no one, and he treats both ancient and 
modern philosophers rather haughtily, as being men tied 
to particular opinions, from wliich they dare not depaif. 
“It is not from an hypocritical or mercenary writer 
that we are to look for perfect truth. Their interest is 
not to lay aside their mask, ,or think for themselves. A 
liberal and independent aiithor alone will do this.”* So 
general an invective, after Lord Bacon, and indeed after 
others like Campanella, who could not bo charged with 
follovnug any conceits rather than their own, bespeaks 
either ignorance of philosophical literature, or a super- 
cilious neglect of it. 

22. Lord Herbert lays down seven primary axioms. 
1. Truth exists : 2. It is coeval with the things 

to which it 1 elates : 3. It exists ever 5 ’'where : 4. 

Brncker, Iv. 698. terost nc personam deponant, vel aliter 

< Non cst igUiir a larvato nliquo vel quJdem sentlaiit. IngenuiLS ct sui nrbi- 
stipondioso scriptore iit vcnim consum- trll ista solummodo prscstabit nuctor. 
matum opperiaris: lllornm apprime in- Epist. ad Lcctorem. 
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It is self-evident 5. There are as many truths, as there 
are differences in things : (3. These differences are made 
known to ns by onr natural faculties : 7. There is a truth 
belonging to these tniths : “ Est veritas qua3dam haruin 
veritatum.” This axiom ho explains as obscurely as it is 
strangely expressed. All truth he then distinguishes into 
the Irutii of the thing or object, the truth of the appear- 
anco, the truth of the perception, and the truth of the 
understanding. The tnith of the object is the inherent 
conformity of the objedt witli itself, or that which makes 
every thing what it is.*" ‘ The truth of appearance is the 
conditional conformity of the appearance with the ob- 
ject. Tlie truth of perception is the conditional con- 
formity of our senses (facultates nostras prodromas) with 
the appearances of things. The truth of understanding is 
the chie conformity betweeh the aforesaid conformities. 
All truth therefore is conformity, all conformity relation. 
Three things are to be obsoiwed in every inquiry after 
truth ; the thing or object, the sense or faculty, and the 
laws or conditions by which its conformity or relation is 
determined. Lord Ilerbert is so obscure, pai’tly by not 
thoroughly grasping his subject, ])ai-tly by writing in 
Latin, partly perhaps by the “ sphalmata et errata in 
t3qx)grapho, qua3dam fortasso in soi])80,” of which he 
complains at the end, that it has bc(ui necessary to omit 
several sentences as unintelligible, though what 1 have 
just given is far enough from being too clear. 

2.‘3. Truth, ho goes on to say, exists as to the object. 
Conditions or outwaixl thing itself, when our faculties are 
ot truth, capable of determining every thing conceniing 
it; but though this definition is exact, it is doubtful, 
he observes, Avhether any sdeh truth exists in nature. 
The first condition of discerning truth in things, is 
that they should have a relation to ouisclves (ut intra 
nostram stet analogiain) ; since multitudes of things maj" 
exist which the senses cannot discover. The threcj chief 
constituents of this condition seem to be : 1 . That it 
should ho of a proper size, neither immense nor too 
small ; 2. That it should have its determining differ- 

^ Ili^c Veritas est in se manifesta. He vere enim ita apparcltit, vera tamcn ox 
oliservcs that what are called false ap- verifaU! rei non orit. 
pearaiices arc true as such, though not Inluercns ilia confonnitaa rel rum 
true according; to the reality of the ob- seipsa, give ilia ratio, ex qua res unaiiua!- 
ject; sua vc'itas apparentiic faLsa3 inest, quo sibl constat. 
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enco, or principle of individuation, to distinguish it from 
other things; 3. That it should be accommodated to 
some sense or perceptive, faculty. These are the uni- 
versally necessary conditions of truth (that is of know- 
ledge) as, it regards the object. The truth of appear- 
ance depends on others, which are more particular ; as 
that the object should be perceived for a sufficient time, 
through a proper medium, at a duo distance, in a pro- 
per situation.” Truth of perception is conditional also, 
and its conditions are that the sense should be sound, 
and the attention directed tefwards it. Truth of un- 
derstanding depends on the koivcu evyoiai^ the common 
notions possessed by every man of sjine mind, and im- 
planted by nature. The understanding teaches us by 
means of these, that infinity and eternity exist, though 
our senses cannot perceive them. The understanding 
deals also with universals, and truth is known as to uni- 
versal s, when the particulars are rightly apprehended. 

24. Our fiiculties are as numerous as the differences 
of things ; and thus It is, that the world cor- instinctive 
responds by perfiict analogy to the human 
soul, degrees of perception being as much distinct 
from one another as different modes of it. All our 
poivers may however be reduced to four heads ; natural 
instinct, internal 'perception, oxtenial sensation, and 
reason. ^Vhat is not known by one of these four means 
cannot l:)e known at all. Instinctive truths are ]U’oved 
by universal consent. Here he comes to his general 
basis of religion, maintaining the existence of Koivai 
EvvouH, or common notions of mankind on that subject, 
principles against which no one can dispute, without 
violating the laws of his ffaturc.” Natural instinct ho 
defines to be an act of those faculties existing in every 
man of sane mind, by which the common notions as to 
the relations of things not perceived by the senses (re- 
ruiii intemarum), and especially such as tend to tho con- 
serv^ation of tho individual, of the species, and of the 

" Tjonl ircrl)ert defines appearance, vari potest, 
icetypum, S(>u forma vicarlu rci, (piie sub “ Principia ilia sacrosnneta, contra qna3 
comlitionibus istis cum prototype suo dispuUire nofas. p. 44 . 1 have translated 
conformata, cum conci'ptu deinio sub con- this in the best sense I could give it ; but 
ditionilms eiiam suis, ctmfonuari etmodo toxise/os or before wo have dc- 

quodam spirituali, tanquani ab objecto fined their meaning, or proved Cicir ex- 
decisa, otiam in objecti absentia cunser- istence, is but indifferent logic. 

VOL. HI. C 
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wliole, are formed without any process of reasoning. 
These common notions, though excited in us by the 
objects of sense, are not convey(;d to us by them ; they 
are implanted in us by nature, so that God seems to have 
imparted to us not only a part of his image, but of his 
wisdom.'* And whatever is understood and perceived 
by all men alike deserves to bo accounted one of these 
notions. Some of them are instinctive, others are de- 
ducetl from such as are. The former are distinguish- 
alile by six marks ; priority, independence, universality, 
certainty, so that no man can doubt them without putting 
off, as it were, his nature, necessity, that is, usefulness for 
the ])rescrvation of man, lastly, intuitive apprehension, 
for these common notions do not require to be inferred.'* 

25. Internal perceptions denote the conformity of ob- 

inteniai jccts with tliosc faculties existing in every man 
I'ercopLions. iiiiud, which being developed by his 

natural instinct, are conversant with the internal rela- 
tions of things, in a secondary and paiiicular manner, 
and by means of natural instinct." By this ill-worded 
definition he probably intends to distinguish the general 
pow( 3 r, or instinctive knowledge, from its exercise and 
a] 3 plication in any instance. But I have found it very 
dilHculfc to follow Lord Herbert. It is by means, he 
says, (jf these internal senses that we discern the nature 
of things in their intrinsic relations, or hidden tyjies of 
Ixiing." And it is necessary well to distinguish the con- 
foiming faculty in the mind or internal ])orceptiun, 
from the bodily sense. The cloudiness of his expres- 
sion increases as wo proceed, and in many pages I can- 
not venture to translate or abridge it. Tlie injudicious 
use of a language in whicSi ho did not write with 
facility, and which is not very -well adapted, at the 
best, to metaphysical disquisition, has doubtless in- 
creased the perplexity into which he has thrown his 
roadoD’s. 

26. In flic conclusion of this treatise, Herbert lays 
down the five common notions of natural religion, im- 

l*. circa analopriam mum intcniam, part irn- 

'• 1 *. ( 50 . lariter, secoiuiario, ct nitionc inslinctu.i 

’’ Sensus intcrnl sunt actus confomii- natural is vorsantur. p. 66. 
tatum objpctonim cum fiuiuUatibus illis * Circa unalo^iam rerum intcniam.sivc 
in oimii Iiomine .jaiio ct iiitpp;ro existen- sigiiatura.s ct cliaracteraa rcrum peniti- 
tibus, b uo ab instinctu naturali exposito;, ores versautur. p. 68. 
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planted, as ho conceives, in tlio breasts of all mankind. 
1. That there is a God ; 2. That he ought to 
bo worshipped ; 8. That virtue and piety are the tions of 
chief parts of worship ; 4. That we are to repent 
and turn from our sins; 5. That there are • 
rewards and punishments in another life.‘ Nothing can 
be admitted in religion which contradicts these pri- 
mary notions ; but if any one has a revelation from 
heaven in addition to these, which may happen to him 
sleeping or waking, ho should keep it to himself, since 
nothing can be of importance to the human race which 
is not established by the evidence of their common 
faculties. Nor can anything bo known to be revealed, 
which is not revealed to ourselves ; all else being tradi- 
tion and historic testimony, which dues not amount to 
knowledge. The specific difference of man from other 
animals he makes not reason, but the capacity of religion. 
It is a curious coincidence that John Wesley has said 
something of the same kind." It is also remarkable that 
we find in another work of Lord Herbert, De Religione 
Gentilium, which dwells again on his five articles of na- 
tural religion, essential, as ho expressly lays it down, to 
salvation, the same illustration of the being of a Deity 
from the analogy of a watch or clock, which Paley has 
since employed. I believe that it occurs in an interme- 
diate writer.'" 

27. Lord TTorbert sent a copy of his treatise De 

t 1*. 222 . Burghers, the translator of this work, as 

“ I have somewhere read a profound well as of my History of the Middle 
remark of Wesley, that, considering the Ages, is in Cicero de Nat. Doorum, 
sagacity which many animals display, we ii. 34. Quod si in Scytliiam aut in Bri- 
cannot fix npiin rejison as the distinction tanniam, sphau-arn aliipus tukrit hanc, 
between them and man; the true dif- qnam nuiwr familiaris noster eilreit Po- 
ference is, that we arc formed to know sidonius.cujus singula? conversiones idem 
Of>l, and tlicy arc not. efliciunt in sole, ct in lima, et in quinque 

'' Kt <iuideni si horologium per diem stcllis errantibus, quotl efficitur in ccelo 
et noctem integram boras sigiianter in- singulis diebus et noctibus: quis in ilia 
dicans, vUlerit quispiam non meiite cap. barbaric dubitet, quin ea splia^ra sit per- 
tus, id consilio arteque summa factum fecta ratione ? And with respect to in ter- 
judicaverit. Ktapiis non plane dcmeiis, mediate N\ritcrs between Ixird Herbert 
qui luiuc.mundi luachinam non per vi- and Paley, I have been referred, by two 
ginti quatuor boras tan turn, sed per tot other correspondents, to Hale’s Primitive 
sajcula circuitus su 'S ubcuntem aninmd- Origination of Mankind, where 1 had 
vertorit, nonidomnesapientissimoutique my.self suspected it to be, and to Nicu- 
potoutissimotpie alicui auturi tribuat ? weiityl’s Ueliglous Philosopher (IvnglUli 
De Ilelig. Oontil., cap. xiii. jtranslation, 1730), p. xlvi. of preface. — 

[ riu! original idea, as has been rightly 1842.] 
pointed out to me by j\I. Alphonse * 

e 2 
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REMARKS OF GASSENDI ON HERBERT. Part III. 


Ycritato several years after its publication to Gassendi. 

We have a letter to the noble author in the 
(iSnSou third volume of the works of that philoso- 
iierbert. phcr, showing, iu the candid and sincere spirit 
natural to him, the objections tliat struck his mind in 
reading the book.* Gassendi observes that the dis- 
tinctions of four kinds of truth are not new ; the veritas 
rei of Lord, Herbcii; being what is usually called sub- 
stance, his veritas apparentiae no more than accident, 
and the other two being only sense and reason. Gas- 
sendi seems not wholly to approve, but gives as the best, 
a definition of truth iittle diftering from TTerbCrt’s, the 
agreement of the cognisant intellect with the thing 
known : “ Intellectus cognoscentis cum re cognita con- 
gruentia.” The obscurity of the treatise De Veritato 
could ill suit an understanding like that of Gassendi, 
always tending to ac(piire clear conceptions ; and though 
he writes with groat civility, it is not without smartly 
opposing what ho does not approve. The aim of T^ord 
Ilcrbert’s work, ho says, is that the intellect may pierce 
into the nature of things, knowing them as they are 
in themselves, without the fallacies of appearance and 
sense. But for himself he confesses that such know- 
ledge he has always found above him, and that he is in 
darkness when he attempts to investigate the real nature 
of the least thing ; making many of the observations on 
this which wo read also in Locke. And ho well says 
that wo have enough for our use in the accidents or 
appearances of things without knowing their substances, 
in reply to Herbert, who had declared that we should be 
miserably deficient, if, while ^nature has given us senses 
to discern sounds and colours and such fleeting qualities 
of things, we had no sure road to internal, eternal, and 
necessary truths.^ The universality of those innate prin- 
ciples, especially moral and religious, on which his cor- 
respondent had built so much, is doubted by Gassendi on 
the usual grounds, that many have denied, or been igno- 
mnt of them. The letter is imperfect, some sheets of 
tlie autograph having been lost. 

■'* (las'spndi Opera, iii. 411. essoiit nu‘«lia, nulla autom ad veri tales 

y MiM it* uobiscum aetum esset, *>1 ad ilUis iub'rnas, a-tornas, necessitrias sine 
pereipieiuU colores, sonos et qiialitatfs crrorc superesset via. 

Cietenis • n-.Iiicas atque mom^ntaueas sub- 
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28. Too much space may seem to have been bestowed 
on a writer who cannot bo ranked high among inctaphy- 
bicians. But Lord Herbert was not only a distinguished 
name, but may claim the priority among those philoso- 
phers in England. If his treatise He Y eritate is not as 
ail entire work very successful, or founded always upon 
principles which have stood the test of severe reflection, 
it is still a monument of an original, independent thinker, 
witln Hit rhapsodies of imagination, without pedantic tech- 
nicalities, and, above all, bearing witness to a sincere love 
of the truth ho sought to apprehend. The ambitious ex- 
pectation that the, real essences of things might be dis- 
covered, if it wore truly his, as Gassendi seems to 
sup})ose, could not be warranted by any thing, at least, 
withiri the knowledge of that age. But from some 
expressions of Herbert I should infer that he did not 
think our faculties competent to solve the whole problem 
of fjukklihj, as the logicians called it, or the l eal nature 
of any thing, at least, objectively without us."' He is, 
indeed, so obscure, that 1 will not vouch for his entire 
consistency. It has been an additional motive to say as 
much as i have done concerning Lord Herbert, that I 
know not whore any account of his treatise Ho Yeritate 
will be found. Biucker is strangely silent about this 
Avritcr, and Buhle has merely adverted to tlie letter of 
Gassendi. Hescartes has spoken of Lord Herbert’s 
book with mucli respect, though several of their leading 
principles were far from the same. It was translated 

'into French in 1(K39, and this translation ho found less 
difficult than the original.® 

29. Gassendi himself ought, perhaps, to bo coxintcd 
wholly among the philos!:)phcrs of this period, since 


^ Cum facuUates nostra? ad analogiam 
pronriain torminat® quidditatca rorum 
intiimus non i)enetrcnt ; kloo quid res 
iicituralis in soipsa sit, tali ex aimk)giii ad 
nos ut sit constituta, porfecte sciri non 
potost. p. 165. In another place ho 
says, it 'is doubtftil whether any thing 
exist in nature, concerning which w’e 
have a complete knowledge. The eternal 
and necessary truths wliicli Herbert con- 
tends for our knowing, seem to have Iwen 
his communes notitia', subjectively un- 
derstood, rather than such as relate to 


external objects. 

Descartes, vol. viii. p. 138 and 168. 
J'y trouve plusieurs choses fort lx)nncs, 
se.d von jmhlici mjforis ; car il y a pen de 
liersonnes qui solent ^apablcs d’entendre 
la inctitphysiqne. Et, pour le general 
du livTo, il tient un chemin fort diflFerent 
de colui qne j'ai sulvi. . . . Enfin, par 
conclusion, encore quo je ne puisse m’ac- 
corder eu tout auk sentimeus de cet 
auteur, je ne laisse pas de I’estinier beau- 
coup ati-dcs8us dcs esprits ordinaires. .. . 
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many of his writings were published, and all may have 
Gassendi's Completed within it. They are contained 
defence of in six large folio volumes, mther closely printed, 
.picurus. Exercitationes Paradoxicee, published in 
1624, are the earliest. Those contain an attack on the 
logic of Aristotle, the fortress that so many bold spirits 
were eager to assail. But in more advanced life Gas- 
sendi withdrew in gi'eat measure from this warfare, and 
liis Logic, in the Syntagma Philosophicum, the record of 
his latest opinions, is chiefly modelled on the Aristo- 
telian, with sufiicient commendation of its author. In 
the study of ancient philosophy, however, Gassendi was 
impressed with an admiration of Epicurus. Ilis physical 
theory, founded on corpuscles and a vacuum, his ethics 
in their principle and precepts, his rules of logic and 
guidance of the intellect, seemed to the cool and inde- 
pendent mind of the French philosopher more worthy 
of regard than the opposite schemes prevailing in the 
schools, and not to be rejected on account of any 
discredit attached to the name. Combining witli the 
Epicnrean physics and ethics the religious element 
which had been unnccessanly discarded from the philo- 
sophy of the Garden, Gassendi displaved both in a form 
no longer obnoxious. The Syntagma Philosoiihim Epi- 
curi, published in 1649, is an elaborate vindication of 
this system, whudi he had previously expounded in a 
commentary on the tenth book of Ihogenos Laertius, 
lie had already efhiced the prejudices against Eiiicurus 
himself, whom he seems to have regarded with the atlec-' 
tion ot a discijile, in a biographical treatise on his life 
and moral (iharactcr. 

aO. Gassendi died in KiSCf the Syntagma rhilosoi.hi- 
iiischiff cum, his greatest as well as last work, in which 
^ks after It IS natural to sook tlio whole scheme of Ins 

biere i,. r«Wishcd hy his friend Sor- 

itro in 16o8. Wo may therefore pi-oporlv defer the 

S'tr/ '-ifi/igs i the next 

with ll^i f * controversy m whieli ho was inv.dved 
fowii render It necessary to bring bis naino 

loiward again before the close of this chapter. 
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Sect. II, 

On the Philosophy of Lord Bacon. 

31. It may bo judged from what has been said in a 
former chapter, as well as in onr last pages, Preparation 
that at the beginning of tho seventeenth cen- 
tnry, tho higher jdiilosophy, which is con- 
cerncd with general truth, and the means of knowing it, 
had been little benefited by the labours of any modern 
inquirer. It was become, indeed, no strange thing, at 
least out of the air of a college, to question tho authority 
of Aristotle ; but his disciples pointed with scorn at tlie 
endeavours which had a« yet been made to siqiplant it, 
and asked whether tho wisdom so long reverenced was to 
ho set aside for the fanatical reveries of Paracelsus, tho 
unintelligible chimaaras of Bnino, or the more plausible, 
but arbitraiy, hypotheses of Telesio. 

32. Francis Bacon was born in 1561.'* He came to 
years of manhood at the time when England . , i, 
was rayiidly emerging troni ignomnce and ob- 
solete methods of study, in an age of powerful minds, 
full himself of ambition, confidence, and energy. If we 
think on tho public history of Bacon, even during the 
least public portion of it, philosophy must appear to 
have been but his amusement ; it was by his hours of 
leisure, by time hardly missed from the laborious study 
and practice of tho law and from the assiduities of a 
courtier’s life, that he became tlie father of modern sci- 
(uice. This union of an active with a refleiding life had 
been the boast of some ancients, of Cicero and Antonine ; 
but what conijiarison, in depth and originality, between 
their philosoj)liy and that of Bacon ? 

33. This wonderful man, in swce])ing round the cham- 
paign of universal science with his powerful nispiiuntf 
genius, found as little to praise in the recent, 

as in the ancient methods of investigating truth. Ho 
liked’ as little the empirical presumption of drawing 

Those who plnce Tx>rd Biicon’s died the 9th of April, 1G26, in the sixty- 
birtli in 1560, ns Mr. Muntapi has sixth year of his age, ns we an* told in 
done, must be niulerstood to follow the his Lite by Hawley, the best authority wo 
old style, which creates some confusion, have. 

He Wiis born the 22iid of January, and 
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conclusions from a partial experience as the sophistical 
(logmatisni which relied on nnwaiTanted axioms and 
verbal chicane. All, he thought, was to be constructed 
anew ; the investigation of foots, their arrangement for 
the purposes of inquiry, the process of eliciting from 
them the required truth. And for this ho saw, that, 
above all, a thorough jmrgation of the mind itself would 
be necessary, by pointing out its fomiliar errors, their 
sourcCfS, and their remedies. 

84. It is not exactly known at what ago Bacon first 
Timoofits conceived the scheme of a comprehensive phi- 
conception. losophy, but it was, by his own account, very 
early in life.*" Such noble ideas arc most congenial to 


® In a letter to Father Fiilgeiitio, 
which hears no date in print, but mnst 
have been written about 1624, he refers 
to a juvenile work about forty years be- 
fore, which lie had confidently entitled 
Tlio Greatest 13irth of 'I'inie. Bacon 
says: Equidem memini me quadraginta 
abhinc annis juvenile opiisculum circa 
lias res eonfccisse, quod magna prorsus 
fiducia et inagnifico titulo, "Temporis 
I’iirtuin maximum” inscripsi. The ap- 
parent vain-glory of this title is some- 
what extenuated by the sense lie gave to 
the phrase, Birth of Time. He meant 
that the lapse of time and long expe- 
rience were the natural sources of a better 
philosophy, as he says in his dedication 
of the Instauratio Magna : It»se certe, ut 
ingenue fateor, soleo ffstiniare hoc opus 
magis pro partu temporis quain ingenii. 
Illud eriim in eo soluinmodo mirabile 
est, initia rei, et tantas de iis quie iiiva- 
luerunt suspicimes, alicui in nientem 
venire potuisse. Caitera non illibenter 
sequuntur. 

No treatise with this precise title ap- 
pears. Rut we find prefixed to some of 
tlie short pieces a general title, Temporis 
Partus Mascnlus, sive Inshiuratio Magna 
Imperii Universi in Ilumanum. These 
treatises, liowf'ver, though earlier than 
his gi’cat works, cannot bo referred to so 
juvenile a period as his letter to Ful- 
gentio intimates, and I should rather in- 
cline to suspect that the opusculum to 
which he there refers has not been pre- 
served. Mr. Montagu is of a diifererit 
(ipinion. Sre hi,. Note I. to the Life of 
Bacon in vol. xvi. of his edition. The 


Ijatin tract l)e Interpretatione Natura; 
Mr. M. snpiM)ses to be the germ of the 
Instauratio, as the Cogitatii et Visa arc 
of the Novum Organum. I do not 
dissent from tfiis ; but the former bears 
marks of having been written after Bacon 
had been immersed in active life. The 
most probable conjecture ap))cars to be 
that he very early perceived the meagre- 
ness and imperfection of the academical 
course of philosophy, and of all others 
which fell in his way, and formed the 
scheme of affording something better 
from his own resources ; hut that he did 
not commit much to paper, nor had 
plannetl his own method till aft(‘r he was 
turned of thirty, which his letter to the 
king intimates. 

Ill a recent and very brilliant sketch 
of tlie Baconian philosophy (Kdinb. 
Review', July, 1837), the two l(*ading 
principles that distinguish it tbr(mgbout 
aj^its parts arc justly denominated vtilitu 
and progress. 'J’o do gootl to mankind, 
and do more and more good, arc the 
ethics of its inductive method. We may 
only regret that the ingenious auflior of 
this article has been Imrried sometimes 
into the low and contracted view of the 
deceitful w’ord utility^ which regards ra- 
ther the enjoyments of physical conve- 
nience, than the general well-being of 
the individual and the spc'cii's. If Bacon 
hxiked more frequently to the former, it 
w'as because so largo a portion of his 
w’ritlnf^ relates to physical observation 
and experiment. But it w'as far enough 
from his design to set up physics in any 
sort of opposition to ethics, much less in 
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the sanguine spirit of youth, and to its ignorance of the 
extent of labour it undertakes. In the dedication of the 
Kovum Orgaiiuni to James in 1620, he says that ho had 
been about some such work near thirty years, “ so as I 
made no haste.” “And the reason,” he adds, “ why I 
have published it now, specially being imperfect, is, to 
speak plainly, because 1 number my days, and would 
have it saved. There is^ another reason of my so doing, 
which is to try whether I can get help in one intended 
j^art of this work, namely, the com 2 )iling of a nt^ural 
and experimental history, which must be the main foun- 
dation of a true and active philoso 2 )hy.” He may be 
presumed at least to have made a very considerable pro- 
gress in his undeilaking before the close of the sixteenth- 
century. But it was first promulgated to the world by 
the imblication of his Treatise on the Advancement of 
Learning in 1605. In this, indeed, the whole of the 
Baconian ^diilosophy may bo said to be implicitly con- 
tained, except, perhaps, the second book of the Novum 
Organum. In 1623 ho published his more celebrated 
Latin translation of this work, if it is not rather to be 
deemed a new one, entitled He Augmentis Scientiarum. 
I find, upon com})arison, that more than two thirds of 
this treatise are a version, with slight interpolation or 
omission, from the Advancement of I^earning, the re- 
mainder being now matter. 

35. The Tnstauratio Magna had been already published 
in 1 620, while Lord Bacon was still chancellor, instimratio 
Fifteen years had ela 2 )sed since he gave to tlio lingua, 
world his Advancement of Ijearning, the first fruits of 
such astonishing vigour of philosophical genius, that, 
inconceivable as the con1^)letion of the scheme he had 
even then laid do^vn in prosjiect for his now pliilosophy 
by any single effort must a 2 )pear, we may bo disaj)- 
pointed at tJio great deficiencies which this latter work 
exhibits, and which he was not destined to fill \\\). But 
he had ^mssed the interval in active life, and in danger- 
ous patlis, deserting, as in tmtli he had all along been 
prone enough to do, the “ shady S23aces of philoso 2 )hy,” 


a siipprior ' light. I dissent also from the Baconian methods. The reader may 
some of the observations in this article, turn tt» a note on this subject by Dngald 
lively as they are, which tend to depre- Stewart, at tlic end of the present section, 
ciate the originality and importance of 
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as Milton calls them, for the court of a sovereign, who, 
with some real learning, was totally incapable of sound- 
ing the depths of Lord Bacon’s mind, or even of esti- 
mating his genius. 

36. The Instauratio Magna, dedicated to James, is 

divided, according to the magnificent ground- 
SinitSmes author, into six parts. Tlie first of 

Scinitiu- these ho entitles Paiiitiones Scientiarum, com- 

prehending a general summary of that kiiow- 
ledgi« ' which mankind already possess; yet not merely 
treating this affirmatively, but taking special notice of 
whatever should seem deficient or inipeifect ; sometimes 
even supplying, by illustration or precept, these vacant 
spaces (jf science. This first part he declares to be want- 
ing in the Instauratio. It has been chiefly supplied by 
the treatise I)e Augmentis Scientiarum ; yet perhaps 
even that does not fully come up to the amplitude of his 
design. 

37. The second part of the Instauratio was to be, as 

sooondpart- exprcsscs it, “ tlio scienco of a better and 
kovnnior-' iTiorc perfect use of reason in the investigation 
ganuin. things, and of the true aids of the Tinder- 

stauding;” the new logic, or inductive method, in which 
what is eminently styled the Baconian philosophy con- 
sists. This, as far as he completed it, is known to all 
by the name of the Novum Organum. But ho seems to 
have designed a fuller treatise in place of this ; the 
aphorisms into which ho has digested it being rather 
the heads or theses of chapters, at least in many ])]aces, 
that would have been farther expanded.'^ And it is 
still more important to observe, that ho did not achieve 
the whole of this summary fliat he had promised ; but 
out of nine divisions of his method we only possess the 
first, which he denominates ‘ prasrogativae instantiarum.’ 
Eight others, of exceeding importance to his logic, ho 
has not touched at all, except to describe them by name 
and to promise more. “ Wo will speak,” he says, “ in 
the first place, of prerogative instances ; secondly, of 
the aids of induction ; thirdly, of the rectification of in- 
duction ; fourthly, of varying the investigation accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject ; fifthly, of prerogative 
natures (or objects), as to investigation, or the choice of 

d It is r !:iit led by himself, iWis sccundte Summa, digesta in aphorisinos. 
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what shall be first inquired into ; sixthly, of the boun- 
daries of inquiry, or the synoptical view of all natures 
in the world ; seventhly, on the application of inquiry to 
practice, and what relates to man ; eighthly, on the pre- 
parations (parascevae) for inquiry ; lastly, on the casoend- 
ing and descending scale of axioms.” ® All these, after the 
first, arc wanting, with the exception of a few slightly 
handled in separate parts of Bacon’s writings ; and the 
deficiency, which is so important, seems to have been 
sometimes overlooked by those who have written about 
the Novum Organum. 

38. The third part of the Instauratio Magna was to 
comprise an entire natural history, diligently Ti,irdpart- 
and scrupulously collected from experience of Namrai 
every kind; including under that name of 
natural history everything wherein the art of man has 
been employed on natural substances either for practice 
or experiment ; no method of refisoning being sufficient 
to guide us to ti’uth as to natural things, if they are not 
themselves clearly and exactly apprehended. It is un- 
necessary to observe that very little of this immense 
chart of nature could bo traced by the hand of Bacon, or 
in his time. His Centuries of Natural History, con- 
taining about one thousand obseiwed facts and experi- 
ments, are a very slender contribution towards such a 
description of universal nature as he contemplated : 
these form no part of the Instauraiio Magna, and had 
been compiled before. But ho enumerates one hundred 
and thirly particular histories whicli ought to bo drawn 
up for his great work. A few of these he has given in 
a sort of skeleton, as samples rather of the method of 
collecting facts, than of fhe facts tlicmselves ; namely, 
the History of Winds, of Life and Death, of Density and 
Barity, of Sound and Hearing. 

39. The fourth part, called Scala Intel! cctus, is also 
wanting, with the exception of a very few introductory 


® Dicoinus itaquo priino loco de pne- torniinis inquisitlonis, sivo de synopsi 
roirativis histantianun ; scnindo, de ad- oiimiinn nuturarumin universo ; septimo, 
ininiculis iiiductionis; tortio, dc roctifica- de doductione ad praxin, sive de eo quod 
tione iiiductionis; quarto, de variatione est in online ad honiinctii ; octavo, de 
inquisitionis }iro natura sulijecti; quinto, parascevis ad inquisitioncin ; postremo 
de praTOj^ativis naturarum quatenus ad auteni, de scala jiscensoria ct dcstcnsoria 
inquisitioncni, sive de eo quod iiiquiren- axiomatuni. lib. ii. 22. 
dmn ost prius ct postcrius; sexto, de 
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pages. “By tlicso tables,” says Bacon, “ we mean not 
Vmvih examples as wo subjoin to the several 

part. Waia rules of oiu* iiietliod, hut types and models, 
inteiicctfts. place before our eyes tlio entire pro- 

cess of the mind in the discovery^ of truth, selecting 
varions and rcunavkable ijistances.” ^ These ho com- 
pares to the diagrams of geomeiry, by attending to 
whicli tlie steps of the demonstration become perspi- 
cuous. Though the great brevity of his language in 
this place renders it rather difficult to see clearly what 
he understood by these iiiodcls, some light a]>pears to 
bo thi-own on this passage by one in the treatise J)e 
Augmentis, where lie enumerates among the desiderata 
of logic what he calls ‘traditio lampadis,’ or a delivery 
of any science or particular truth according to the order 
wherein it was discovered.® “ The methods of geome- 
ters,” ho there says, “ have some resemblance to this 
art which is not, however, the case as to the synthe- 
tical geometry with which wo arc generally conversant. 
It is the history of analytical investigation, and many 
beautiful illustrations of it have been given since the days 
of Bacon in all subjects to which that method of iiupiiry 
has been applied. ' , 

40. In a fifth part of the Tnstauratio Magna, Bacon 
nail a t designed to give a specimen of the new 

Anticiiil?' pliilosopliy whicli he hoped to raise, after a duo 
jioiicsphi- natural history and inductive mc- 

triod, by way ot anticipation or saniYiio oi the 
whole. He calls it Brodromi, sive Anticipationcs Blii- 


f Xcqne do iis ovornplis loquimur, 
qnai sinf^nlis prjvcopti-i ac rcgulis illus- 
tniiuU gratia adjidimtur, hoc cnim in 
soounda oporis parte abundc prsestitimus, 
6cd iiliine typos intclligiuiusac plasmata, 
quaj nuivrrsum incutis proccssura atquo' 
iDveniciidi continuatam fabricarn ct or- 
diiii’iii in cortis subjectis, iisque variis et 
iiioignibus tanquani sub oculos ponant. 
ICtenira nobis venil in incriteni in matbc* 
niatiois, astantc maebina, seqni dennm- 
strationetn facilem ot perspicnam ; contra 
ab^quc hiic commoditate omnia videri in- 
voiiita et quam revera sunt subiiliora. 

Lib. vi. c. 2. Scientia quae uliis tan- 
quam tela porte.xondo traditur, eadom 
metbodo, si f >ri p.issit, animo altorius 
cst insiiiua'uia, qua primitus inventa est. 


Atque hoc ijisum fieri sane }»otost in 
^ontia per iiuluctiononi alqMi^ita: sed 
in anticipnta ista ct pnvinatnra scientia, 
qua utiinur, non facile dicat quis quo 
itinere ad earn quam nactiis est scientiani 
p<*rvencrit. Attainen sane secunduin 
majus et minus possit quis scientiani 
propriam rovisero, ct vestigia suai cogni- 
tionis simul et consensus renietiri ; atone 
hoc facto scienti.'im sic trans]ilatitare in 
aninium alienum, sicut crevit in suo. 
. . . . Ciijus quidem generis traditionis, 
metbodns mallieinaticoruin in eo sub- 
jecto similitudinem quandam lialiet. I 
do not well understand the words, in co 
subjecto ; be may possibly bavo referred 
to analytical processes. 
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]osophiiX3 Scciindiii. And some fragments of tliis part are 
published by tlio names Cogitata et Visa, Cogitationes 
de Natura lleniin, Fihim Labyrintlii, and a few moie, 
being as much, in all probability, as he had reduced to 
writing. In his own metaphor, it was to be like the 
payment of intei’est till the principal could be raised ; 
tanqiiam foomis reddatur, donee sors haberi possit. For 
he dcispaired of cA^er completing the work by a 
sixth and last portion, which was to display a linosqlhlo 
perfect system of philosophy, deduced and con- 
tinned by a legitimate, sober, and exact inquiry accord- 
ing to the method which he had invented and laid 
down. “ To perfect this last part is above our j;)Owers 
and beyond our hopes. We may, as Ave trust, make no 
despicable beginnings — the destinies of the human ]*ace 
must complete it ; in such a manner, perhaps, as men, 
looking only at the present, would not readily conceive?. 
For 11 ]) on this will depend not only a speculative good, 
but all the fori lines of mankind, and all their power.” 
And A\'ith an eloquent pra^^er that his exertions may be 
rendered effectual to the attainment of truth and happi- 
ness, this introductory chapter of the Instaiiratio, Avhich 
announces the distribution of its portions, concludes. 
Sn(?h was the temple, of Avhich Bacon saw in vision 
before him the stately front and decorated pediments, 
in all their breadth of light and harmony of propoi-tion, 
Avhile long vistas of receding columns and glim])ses of 
internal s])lendour revealed a glory that it -was not 
})ermitted him to comprehend. In the treatise De 
Aiigmentis Scicntiariim, and in the Novum Oi’ganiim, 
Ave have less, no doubt, than Lord JkuMai, under dif- 
ferent conditions of life, iftight have achieved : he might 
have been more emphatically the higli-priest of nature, 
if he had not been the chancellor of James I. ; but no 
one man could have filled up Iho A%ast outline which he 
alone, in that stage of the Avorld, could haA^e so boldly 
sketched. 

41. The best order of studying tlic Baconian philoso- 
plry would bo to I'ead attentively the Advance- 
ment of Ticaming ; next, to take the treatise De stmiying 
Augment is, comparing it all along Avith the for- 
mer ; and aftorAvards to ]m)cecd to the Novum Orgainmi. 
A less degree t)f regard has usually been paid to the 
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Centuries of Natural History, wliicli arc the least impor- 
tant of his wnting;s, or oven to the other- philosophical 
fragments, some of which contain veiy excellent pas- 
sages ; yet such, in great measure, as will he found sub- 
stantially in othei* parts of his works. The most remark- 
able are the Cogitata et Visa. It must be said, that one 
who thoroughly venerates Lord Bacon will not disdain 
his repcititions, which sometimes, by variations of phrase, 
throw light upon each other. It is generally supposed 
that the Jiatin works were translated from the original 
English by several assistants, among whom George 
Herbert and Hobbes have been named, under the au- 
thor’s superintendence.’* The Latin stylo of these 
writings is singularly concise, energetic, and impres- 
sive, but frequently crabbed, uncouth, and obscure ; so 
that we read with more admiration of the sense than de- 
light in the manner of delivering it. But Bawley, in 
his Life of Bacon, infonns us that he had seen about 
twelve autographs of the Novum Organum, wrought up 
and impiovcd year by year, till it reached the shape in 
which it was published, and ho docs not iTitimatc that 
these were) in English, unless the praise ho immediately 
afterwai ds bestows on his English style may bo thought 
to warrant that supposition.’ 1 do not know that we 
have positive evidence as to any of the Latin works 
being translations from English, except the treatise He 
Augmentis. „ 

V2. 1 he leading principles of the Baconian philos6- 
]:hy ai-e contained in the Advancement of Learning. 
These are amplified, corrected, illustrated, and de- 
vdoped in the treatise He Au^’inentis Scientiarum, from 
the fifth book of which, with some help from other ])arts, 

'I’lifi Ininslation was made, as’. Arcli- eoa porducant. Tn lihris suis conipn- 
bisliop Tciiis.)n iiilonns ns, “ ]Mr. nendis vcrboruni vigorein ct pcrspicui- 
llerb rt and sonic others, .who were totem pravipuh scctabatur, non elogan- 
esti'oincd masters in the Roman do- tiam ant concinnitatem scrinonis, ot inter 
qiicnc-f. ’ Koril.endum aut dlctanduni sa'pe interro- 

1 Ipso reperi in archivis dominatiunis gavit, mnn sensns cjua clan; ailmoduin 
sna?, aiitographa plus minus duodccim ct perspienb redditus csset? Quippo qui 
rir^ani Novi do anno in annum olaborati, scirot jvquum esse ut verba famnlarcntur 
o^ ad incudem rovocati, et singulis annis, rebus, non res verbis. Et si in stylum 
ultcrioro lirijia snbindo politi et castigati, forsitan politiorom incidls'Ot, siquidcin 
doTioc in illud land<*ni coriuis adolevorat, apnd nostrates oloqnii Anglicanl artilVx 
quo in lucoin '-dituni fnit ; ‘dcutnmlta ex habitus cst, id cvoiiit, quia evitaro ar- 
animalibo,, i .tiis lambcre coiisuoscmit duuni ci erat. 
usque quo ad membrorum firmitudincin 
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is taken tlio first book of the Novum Organum, and even 
a part of the second. 1 use this language, because, 
though earlier in publication, I conceive that the No- 
vum Organum was later in composition. All that very 
important part of this fifth book which relates to Expe- 
rieiitia Littcrata, or Yenatio Panis, as he calls it, and 
contains excellent niles for conducting experiments in 
natural philosophy, is now, and docs not appear in the 
Advancement of Learning, except by way of promise of 
what should be done in it. Nor is this, at least so fully 
and clearly, to bo found in the Novum Organum. The 
second book of this latter treatise he professes not to 
anticipate. De Novo Organo silemus, he says, neque 
d(^ 00 quicqiiam pimlibamus. This can only apply to 
the second book, which he considered as the real expo- 
sition of his method, after clearing away the fallacies 
which form the chief subject of the first. Yet what is 
said of Topica particularis, in this fifth book De Aug- 
nientis (illustrated by “ articles of inquiry concerning 
gravity and levity ” ), goes entirely on the principles of 
the second book of the Novum Organum. 

43. Let us now see what Lord Bacon’s mctliod really 
was. He has given it the name of induction, 
but carefully distinguishes it from what bore 
that name in the old logic, that is, an inference 
from a perfect enumeration of particulars to a 
general law of the whole. For such an enumeration, 
though of course conclusive, is rarely practicable in na- 
ture, where the ])ai'ticulars exceed our 2 iowerK of num- 
bering.'' Nor, again, is the Baepnian method to be coii- 

k Induclio quiv procedit per enura^ iititur. Nov. Org., i. 105. In tliis pas- 
Mtionein siniplicum, res pxierilis cst, et sage Bacon scenjs ti» imi)ly that the cuu- 
prccario coiicludit, ct pcriciilo exponilur mcration of imrtioulars in any induction 
ill) ill^,tatuia contr.adictoria, ct plcrinnque is or may he imperfect. 'I'his is certainly 
s(‘eundmu pauciora (piam par est, ct ex the cjise in the i)lnrality of physical in- 
his tantuinmodo qu.a« pravsto siint pro- diictions ; but it «Ines not appear that 
mmtiat. Atinduetioqiuoad iiiventioiiem the l(»gical writers -looked upon l|^is as 
ot demoj)s(rationem seientiarmn et ar- the primary and legitimate sense. In- 
tiuni eril utilis, naturam sejmraro dehet, duction was distinguished into the com- 
per reject idnos et exclusiones dcbilas ; plcte and incomplete. " I’he word.” 
ac delude post nogalivas tot quot .sulfi- gays a very modern writer, “ is perhaps 
ciunt, super attirniativas conehulerc ; unhappy, as indeed it is taken in several 
quod adhne factnin non est, nee. tenta- vague senses; but to abolish it is iinpcs- 
tuin certe, nisi fantumniodo a Platono, sible. It is the Latin translation of 
qui a«l oxcntiend.is delinitiones et ideas, eiraycdyt), which word is used by Aris- 
hac certc forma inductionis aliquatenus totle aa a counterpart to <n;XAoYitr/xbs. He 
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founded with the less complete form of the inductive 
process, namely, inferences from partial experience in si- 
milar circumstances; though this maybe a very sufficient 
ground for practical, which is probable, knowledge. His 


seems to consider it in a perfect or 
dialectic, and in an imperfect or rhetori- 
cal sense. I'lius if a penus (0.) c«»n- 
tained four species (A.li. C. D.), syllo- 
gism \V(;uld argne, that what is true of 
(1. is fnui of any one of the four ; but 
perfect induction would reason, that 
what we can prove tnie of A. It. C. I), 
separately, we may propci'ly state as time 
of (i., tlic whole genus. This is evi- 
dently a fonn.il argument, as deinonstm- 
tive as syllogism. Itut the imperfect or 
rhett)rical induction will perhaps enu- 
merate tlirc'o only of the sjiecics, and 
then draw th(^ conclusion cohceniing G., 
which virtually includes the fourth, or, 
what is the same thing, will argue, that 
what is true of the three is to be believed 
true likewise of the fourth.” Newman's 
Lectures on Logic, p. 73, (1837.) 'I'lie 
same distinction between perfect and iiu- 
perfeot induction is made in the Kncy- 
clopedie Kran 9 oise, art. Induction, and 
apparently on the authority of the an- 
cients. 

Jt maybe obscrveii, that thisimiicrfect 
induction may be put in a regular logical 
form, and is only vicious in syllogistic 
reasoning when the conclusion asserts a 
liiglicr probability than tlie premises. If, 
for example, we reason thus . Some ser- 
pents are venomous. — This unknown 
animal is a serpent.— I'herefore this is 
venoiiKiiH . we are guilty of an ob- 
vious ])aralogism. If we infer only, 
This may be VT?nomous, our reasoning is 
ITCifectly valid in itself, at least in the 
common apprehension of all mankind, 
e.vcopt dialecticians, but not regular in 
form. 'I'lif only means that J perceive 
of m.'iking it so, is to put it in some 
such phrase as the following: All uu- 
knowif serpents are aiFcctcd by a certain 
probability of Ixung venomous: 'I’his 
animal, &c. It is not necessary, of 
course, that the probability .should be 
capable of licing estimated, provided we 
mentally conceive it to be no other in the 
conclusion than in the major term. In 
the best treatises on the strict or .syllo- 
gistic metln l.as lar as I have seen, there 
^cems a 'oliciency in respect to probable 


conclusions, which may have arisen from 
the practice of taking instances from uni- 
versal or necessary, rather than contin- 
gent truths, as well as from the contracted 
views of reasoning which the Aristotelian 
school have alvsmys inculcated. No so- 
phisms are so frequent in practice as the 
concluding generally from a partial in- 
duction, or assuming (most commonly 
tacitly) by what Arcbbi.shop Wbately 
calls “ a kind of logical tiction,” that a 
few individuals arc “adequate sami)le3 
or represcntiitions of the class they be- 
long to.’’ These sophisms cannot, in 
the present state of things, be practised 
largely in physical science or natural 
history; but in reasonitigs on matter of 
fact they arc of incessant occurrence. 
The “ logical fiction " may indeed fre- 
quently 1)0 employed, even on .subjects 
unconnected with the physical laws of 
nature; hut to know when this may be, 
and to what extent, is just that which, 
fur more than any other skill, distin- 
guishes what is called a gocKl rcasoncr 
from a bad one. 

[1 permit this note to remain as in 
former editions ; but it might have been 
more fully and more correctly expressed. 
The proper nature of indurtiou has been 
treated w’ithin alewyeafliby SirAVilliam 
Hamilton (Edinburgh Keview, vol.lvii.), 
by Archbishop Wbately iu his Elements 
of T/)gic, by the. author of the article 
“ Organon ” in the Penny Cycloi);\ dia, 
by Rl. de llc^musat, Essais do Philo- 
i^phie, vol. ii. p. 408, by Dr. Whewcll 
in the " History,” and again iu the 
“ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,’* 
and by Rlr. Mill, System of Logic, vol. i. 
p. 352. ’I’he apparently various opinions 
of these writers, tluaigh in some degree 
resolving themselves into differcncci of 
definition, deserve, attention from the 
philosophical reader; but it would be 
rather too extraneous from the character 
of the present W'ork to examine them. 
I will only observe, that what has been 
called perfijct InductiDii, or a complete 
enumeration of i)articulars, is as barren 
of new truth as the syllogism itself, to 
which indeed, though with some variety 
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own method rests on the same general principle, namely, 
tlie nniformity of the laws of nature, so that in ceiiain 
conditions of phtcnomena the same effects or the same 
causes may he assumed ; but it endeavours to establish 
these laws on a more exact and finer process of reason- 
ing thail partial experience can effect. For the recur- 
rence of antecedents and consequents does not prove 
a necessary connexion between them, unless we can ex- 
clude the presence of all other conditions which may 
determine the event. Jjong and continued experience 
of such a recurrence, indeed, raises a high prc^bability 
of a necessary connexion ; but the aim of Bacon was 
to supersede experience in this sense, and to find a 
shorter road to the result ; and for this his methods of 
exclusion are devised. As complete and accurate a col- 


in the formal rules, it properly belongs. 
For if we have already enumerated all 
species of fish, and asserted them to be 
cold-blooded, we advance not a step by 
paying this again of a hc'rrin^ or a had- 
dock. Mr. Mill, therefore, has well re* 
marked, tliat “ Induction is a process of 
inference; It proceeds from the known 
to tlie unknown ; and any operation in- 
volving no inference, any proc<‘ss in 
which what seems the conclusion is no 
wider than the premises from which it is 
drawn, does not fall within the meaning 
of the term.” — System of Logic, vol. i. 

р. Ur)2. Ihit tliis inference is i)nly ren- 
dered l(»gu ally conclu'iive, or satisfactory 
to tlie reason, as any thing more than a 
prohalile argument, by means of a gene- 
ralisation, whicli assumes, on some extra- 
logical ground, such as the uniformity of 
jdiysical law's, that the partial inductio# 
might have been rendered universal. If 
the conclusion contains more than the 
jiremises implij, it is manifestly fallacious, 
but that the inductive syllogism, 6 ef 
eTraywyiJs <ruAAoyKr/iibs (Analy t. I’rin. 1. ii. 

с. 23), can only lead, in form, to pro- 
bable conclusions, even though the enu- 
meration should he complete, appears 
from its being In the tliird ligure, though 
after a general principle isouceestabli>li- 
ed by induction, when we C(»me to apply 
it in new cases, the process will be in 
the first. Archl)isho[) Whately anti Sir 
W. Hamilton only dilfer in appearance 
as to this, since they look to different 
periods of n'asoiiing; one, in Avhich ex- 

VOL. 111. 


pericnce is generalised by the assumption 
of something unproved ; unotl.ei', in 
which a i)articular case is shown tit fall 
within the generalisation. But tlie se- 
c<tnd is not the inductiitn of Aristotle. 
AVhat this was, T find no where more 
neatly delivered than in an Arabic trea- 
tise on logic, published, with a trans- 
lation, in the eighth volume of the Asia* 
tic Uesearches. 

“Inductimi is the process of collecting 
particulars for tlie purpose of establishing 
a general rule respecting tlie nature of 
the whole elas.s. Induction is of two 
kinds, viz. pei-fict and imperfect. It is 
perfect induction when the general rule 
is obtained fmm an examination of all 
the parts. For example, all animals are 
eitluT endowed with speech, or not en- 
dowed with speech. But those endowed 
and tho>e not endowed arc both sentient ; 
therefore all animals are sentient. This 
is an example of perfect induction, w hich 
produces eertaintj’. 

“ It is imperfect induction when a 
nmnher of individuals of a class being 
overlooked or excluded, a genera^ rule 
is thus established respecting tlie whole. 
For instance, if it should he assumed that 
all animals move the under-jaw in eating, 
l>ecause this is the case with man, horses, 
goafs, and sheep, this would he an ex- 
ample of imperfi'ct induction, which does 
iiolalTord certainty, because it is p(\s.sible 
that some animals mky not move the 
under-jaw In eating, as it is reported of 
the crocodile.’’ p. 127. — 1847.] 

D 
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lection of facts, connected with the subject of inquiry, as 
possible, is to be made out by means of that copious natu- 
ral history which he contemplated, or from any other 
good sources. These are to be selected, cf)mpared, and 
scrutinised, according to the rules of natural interpreta- 
tion delivered in the second book of the Novum Orga- 
num, or such otliei-s as ho designed to add to them ; and 
if experiments arc admissible, these are to be conducted 
acconliug to tlie same miles. Ex]ierienco and obseiwa- 
tion tu’o the guides through the Baconian philosophy, 
whioli is the handmaid and interpreter of nature. When 
Lord Bacon seems to decry experience, which in certain 
passages he might be thought to do, it is the particular 
and empirical observation of individuals, from which 
many rash generalizations had been drawn, as opposed 
to that founded on an accurate natural history. Sucli 
hasty inferences he reckoned still more pernicious to 
true knowledge than the sophistical methods of the 
current philosophy ; and in a remarkable ])assage, after 
censuring this precipitancy of empirical conclusions in 
the cliemists, and in Gilbert’s Treatise on the Magnet, 
utters a prediction that if ever mankind, excited by his 
counsels, should seriously betake tliemsclvcs to seek the 
guidance of experience, instead of relying on the dogma- 
tic schools of the sophists, the proneness of the human 
mind to snatch at general axioms would expose them to 
much risk of error from the theories of' this sujierficial 
class of ])hilosophers.' 

44. The indignation, however, of Lord Bacon is more 
iiisdisiiko frequently directed against the ju’odominant 
of Aristiitio. philosophy of his ajje, that of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen. Though he does justice to the great abilities 
of the fonner, and acknowledges the exact attention to 
facts displayed in his History of Animals, lie deems him 
(‘lie of the most eminent adversaries to the only method 
that can guide us to the real laws of nature. The old 
Greek philosophers, Empedocles, Leucipjuis, Anaxago- 
1 ‘as, and others of their age, who had been in the right 
track of investigation, stood much higher in the esteem 
of Bacon than their successors, Blato, Zeno, Aristotle, by 
whoso lustre they had been so much superseded, that 

1 Nov. Organ., lib. 61. It may be doubted wlicthcr Bacon did full justice to 
Gilbert. 
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both their works have perished, and their tenets are ^vith 
difficulty collected, lliese more distinguished leaders of 
the Grecian schools were in his eyes little else than dis- 
putatious professors (it must be remembered that he had 
in general only physical science in his view) who seeitied 
to liave it in common with children, “ ut ad garriendum 
prompti sint, geneiure non possint/’ so wordy and baiTen 
was their mis-called wisdom. 

45. Those who object to the importance of TiOrd 
Bacon’s precepts in philosoiiliy that mankind , 

liave practised many ot them immemorially, muGj re- 
arc rather confirming their utility than taking 
off much from their originality in any fair sense of thfit 
term. Every logical method is built on the common 
faculties of human nature, which have been exercised 
since the creation in disceining, better or worse, truth 
from falsehood, and inferring the unknown from the 
known. That men might have done this more correctly 
is manifest from the quantity of error into winch, from 
want of reasoning well on what came before them, they 
have habitually fallen. In ex]X5rimental philosophy, to 
which the more special rules of Lord Bacon arc generally 
referred, there was a notorious want of that very process 
of reasoning which he has supplied. It is more than pro- 
bable, indeed, that the great physical philosophers of the 
seventeenth century Avould have been led to (iinploy 
some of his rules, had he never promulgated them ; but 
I believe they had been little regarded in llie earlier 
period of science.™ It is also a very defective view of 
the Baconian method to look oidy at the expeiiniental 
rules given in the Novui% Organuni. The pre})araloiy 
steps of completely exhausting the natural history of the 
subject of inquiry by a patient and sagacious considera- 
tion of it in every light aVe at least of equal importance, 
and equally prominent in the inductive philoso])hy. 

4f). The first object of Tjord Bacon’s philosophical 
writings is to pi’ove their own necessity, by 
giving an unfavourable impression as to the ac- 
tual state of most sciences, in consequence of tlie preju- 
dices of the human mind, and of the mistaken methods 

It has hcon romtvrkod, that the fa- clexalwn, wan" a cntcialwsfance, or.o ol 
raona experiment of Pascal on the biiru- the first, if not the very first, on record 
meter by carrying it to a considerable in physics." Herschel, p. 229. 

D 2 
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pursued in their cultivation. The second was to point 
out a better prospect for the future. One of these occu- 
pies the treatise Dq Augmentis, and the first book of the 
Novum Organuin. The other, besides many anticipa- 
tions in these, is partially detailed in the second book, 
and would have been more thoroughly developed in 
those remaining portions which the author did not com- 
plete. We shall now give a very short sketch of these 
two famous works, which comprise the greater part of 
the J'laconian philosophy. 

47. The Advancement of Learning is divided into two 

books only; the treatise Do Augmentis into 
tbe^frouuse theso, ill tho latter, is intro- 

oeAng- ductory, and designed to remove prejudices 
menus. against tho search after truth, by indicating tlio 
causes wdiich had hitherto obstructed it. In the second 
book, he lays down his celebrated partition of human 
learning into history, poetry, and philosophy, 
History, ftxculties of the mind rcsi)ect- 

ively conctirnod in them, the memory, imagination, and 
reason. History is natural or civil, under the latter of 
which ecclesiastical and literary histories are comprised. 
These again fall into regular subdivisions ; all of which 
ho ti'cats in a summary manner, and points out tho defi- 
ciencies which ought to be supplied in many depart- 
ments of histoiy. Poetry succeeds in the last 
chapter of tho same book, but by confining the 
name to fictitious naiTative, except as to ornaments of 
style, which he refers to a different part of his subject, 
he mu(4i limited his views of that literature ; even if it 
were true, as it certainly is^not, that the imagination 
alone, in any ordinary use of the word, is the medium of 
poetical emotion. The word emotion, indeed, is sufficient 
to show that Bacon should either have excluded poetry 
altogether from his enumeration of sciences and leaming, 
or taken into consideration other faculties of the soul 
than those which are merely intellectual. 

48. Stewart has praised with justice a shoit but beau- 
Fine pas- paragraph concerning poetry (under wliich 

title may be comprehended all the various crea- 
tions of the faculty of imagination, at least as 
they aro manifested by words), wherein Bacon “has 
exhausted everything that philosophy and good sense 
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have, yet had to offer on tlie subject of what has since 
been called the beau kUaV The same eminent writer 
and ardent admirer of Bacon observes that D’Alembert 
improved on the Baconian aiTangemcnt by classing the 
fine arts together with poetry, injustice had been dune 
to painting and music, especially the former, when, in 
the fourth book Do Augmentis, they were counted as 
mere “ artes voluptarim,” subordinate to a sort of Epi- 
curean gratification of the senses, and only somewliat 
more liberal than cookery or cosmetics. 

4i). In the third book, science having been divided 
into theological and philosophical, and the 
former,* or what regards revealed religion, be- 
ing postponed for tlie present, he lays it down and ineta- 
that all philosophy relates to God, to nature, or 
to man. Under natural theology, as a sort of appendix, 
ho reckons the science or theory of angels and super- 
human spirits; a more favourite theme, especially as 
treated independently of revelation, in the ages that pre- 
ceded Lord Bacon, than it has been since. Natural phi- 
losophy is speculative or practical ; the former divideil 
into physics, in a particular sense, and metaphysics; 
“ one of which inquiretli and handleth the material and 
efficient causes ; the other handleth the formal and final 
causes.” Hence physics dealing with particular in- 
stances, and regarding only the effects produced, is pre- 
caritjus in its conclusions, and does not reach the stable 
principles of causation. 

“ LimuB ut hie durescit, et liaac ut cera liquescit 
Uno codenique igni.” 

Metaphysics, to which word ho gave a sense as remote 
from that which it bore fn the Aristotelian schools as 
from that in which it is commonly employed at present, 
had for its proper object the investigation of forms. It 
was “ a generally received and inveterate opinion, that 
the inquisition of man is not competent to find out essen- 
tial forms or true differences.” “ Eorma3 inventio,” he 
says in another place, “ habetur pro desperata.” The 
word form itself, being borrowed from the old philo- 
sophy, is not immediately intelligible to every reader. 
“ in the Baconian sense,” says Playfair, “ form Form of 
differs only from cause in being permanent, 
whereas we apply cause to that which exists in order of 
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time.” Form {natwm natumus, as it was barbarously 
called) is the general law, or condition of existence, in 
any substance or quality (^Hatnni 'naturata^, which is 
wherever its form is.“ The conditions of a mathematical 
figure, lU’oscribed in its definition, might in this sense 
be called its form, if it did not seem to be land llacon’s 
intention to confine the word to the laws of particular 
sensible existences. In modem philosophy, it might bo 
defined to be that pai-ticular combination of forces which 
imi)resscs a certain modification upon matter subjected 
to their influence. 

fit), fl'o a knowledge of such forms, or laws of essence 
and existence, at least in a certain degree, it 
umesStriii- might be possible, in Bacon’s sanguine estima- 
qniiTdinto. fjon of his own logic, for man to attain. Not 
that we could hoi^e to understand the forms of complex 
beings, which are almost infinite in variety, but the 
simple and primary natures, which are combined in 
them. “To inquire the form of a lion, of an oak, of 
gold, nay of water, of air, is a vain pursuit ; but to in- 
quire the foT ins of sense, of voluntary motion, of vegeta- 
tion, of colours, of gravity and levity, of density and 
tenuity, of heat, of cold, and all other natures and (jualities, 
which, like an alphabet, are not many, and of which the 
essenc-es, iqdxeld by matter, of all creatures do consist ; 
to inquire, I say, the true forms of these is that ]>ai t of 
metaphyshis wliich we now define of.”" Thus, iii the 
words he soon afterwards uses, “ of natural philosophy, 
the basis is natural history ; the stage next the basis is 
physic • the stage next the vertical ]>oint is meta]diysic. 
As for the vertical point, ‘ Opus quod operatur 1 )eus a 
priiicipio usque ad finem,’ tlfe summary law of nature, 
we know not whether man’s inquiry can attain unto it.”*’ 


" Licet ciiim in natura nihil vero ox- 
prietor corpera iiuliviilna, olentia 
puros iiulividnos ex lege, in doctri- 
fli^ t mien ilia ipsa lex, ejiisipn; iinpiisi- 
tii), et iiivontiu atquc explieatio pro fuiula- 
Mi' Uto O'ot tain ad s^ionduni qnam ope- 
r.indmn. K.nn autoni legem ejnsqnc pa- 
rngraplios Konnaruin nomine intolligi- 
nms ; jn-a'sertim cum loc vocabnlnm in- 
v,du»M-it ct familiariter occurnit. Nov. 
Org., li. 2. 

In thi Organuiii he seems to 


have gniio a little heyond thi>, and to 
have hoped that the form itself of con- 
crete thirngs might he known. J>atie an- 
tern imturfu fonnam, sive diirerenfijim 
veram, sive, natnrain naturaiiLein, sive 
fontom emnnationis (ista (‘iiiin vocabula 
hahemns, tpiai ad indicaliunem rei proxi- 
mo aecedurit), invenire opus et inlentio 
ost Ifumaine Scieiitiio. Lib. ii. 1. 

1’ Ailvancement of JiCarning, book ii. 
Tliis si ntence he has scarcely alteix'd in 
the Latin. 
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51. The second object of metaphysics, accoiding to 
Lord J3acon’s notion of the word, was the investigation 
uf final causes. It is well knoAvn that he has Final causes 
spoken of this in physics, with unguarded too much 
disparagement.'* “Like a virgin consecrated 

to God, it bears nothing;** one of those witty conceits 
that sparkle over his wiitings, but will not bear a 
severe examination. It has been well remarked that 
almost at the moment he ]mblishcd this, one of the most 
important discoveries of liis age, the circulation of the 
blood, had rewarded the acuteness of ITarvey in rea- 
soning on the final cause of the valves in the veins. 

52. Nature, or physical philoso])hy, according to Lord 
Jlaeon’s partition, did not comprehend the 
human species. Whether this be not more im'iuciod 
consonant to jxipular languag(5, adopted by pro- 
ceding systems of philosophy, than to a strict 

and perspicuous arrangement, may by some bo doubted ; 
though a very respectable authority, that of Dugald 


'• C.iusa finalis tautuniabost ut prosit, 
lit ctiam sdentias corrumpat, nisi in bo- 
niinls actioiiiims. Nov. Orj?., il. 2. It 
mn.st lio rcincinborcd Unit J3.icou had 
good reason to deprecate the admixture 
of theological dogmas with philosophy, 
wliidi hud been, and lias oltcn since 
b cn, tlie absolute perversion of all le- 
gitimate reasoning in science. See m bat 
Sti-wart has said upon Lord I3ac<ju’s ob- 
jection to reasoning from final causes in 
])fni!i(cs. I’bilosopliy of the Active and 
i\Iural Powers, book iii. diap. ii. sect. 4. 

[It ought to be more rememlK-red than 
sometimes it has been, that llacon solely 
objects to the cimfusioii of final #ith 
tijkknt causes, or, as some would say, 
with antecedent conditions. Tlu'sii alone 
bo considi'red to fall within llio pro- 
vince of physics, lint as a part of me- 
la[diysical theology, he gives the for- 
mer here a place. Stewart has quoted 
at length the passage, which entirely 
^illllicates Uacon from the charge of de- 
predating Ihe argmiient in favour of 
theism from the structure of the world : 
a charge not uncommonly insinuated 
against him in the seventeenth century, 
but repeated lately with the most dog- 
matic violence by a powerful writer. 
Count de Maistre, Examen dc la Philos. 


de Bacon, c. 1.3, et alibi. Bruxelles, 
1838. This work, little known perhaps 
ill England, is from beginning to end a 
violent attack upon the Baconian philo- 
sophy and its author, by a man of extra- 
ordinary vigour as a polemical writer, 
quick to discover any weak point, and 
powerful to throw upon it the light of a 
remarkably masculine and perNpicuons 
style; second only perhaps in these re- 
spects to BosMiet, or rather only falling 
sh(»rt of him iii elegance of language; 
hut, like him, a mei-e sworn soldier of 
one party, utterly destitute of an celectic 
spirit in his own philosophy, <)r even of 
the pen cr of appreciating with ()rdinary 
camlour the diversities of eiiinion in 
others; repulsive therefore nut only to 
all who have looked with reverence upon 
those whom he labours to degrade, hut 
to all who abhor party-spirit in the 
research of truth ; yet not unworthy to 
be read even by them, since he hits many 
just criticisms, and many acute <»bser- 
vations; such, however, as ought always 
ti> 1 h* tried by comparison with the text 
of Bacon, whom he may not designedly 
have misrepresented, but, having set out 
with the conviction that he was a cliar- 
latan and an atheist, ho naturally is led 
to exhibit in no other light.— 1817.] 
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Stewart, is opposed to including man in the province of 
physics. For it is surely strange to separate the physio- 
logy of the human body, as quite a science of another 
class, from that of inferior animals ; and if we place this 
part of our being under the department of physical phi- 
losophy, we shall soon be emban assed by what llacon has 
called the “doctrina de foedere,” the science of the con- 
nexion between the soul of man and his bodily frame, a vast 
and interesting field, even yet very imperfectly cxploi ed. 

53i It has pleased, however, the author to follow his 
Man in arrangement. The fourth book relates to 

body and the Constitution, bodily and mental, of man- 
kind. In this l)ook ho has introduced several 
subdivisions which, considered merely as such, do not 
always appear the most philosophical ; but the preg- 
nancy and acuteness of his observations under caeh 
head silence all criticism of this kind. This book has 
nearly double the extent of the corresponding pages in 
the Advancement of Learning. The doetrine as to the 
substance of the thinking principle having been very 
slightly touched, or rather ptissed over, with two curious 
disquisitions on divination and fascination, he advances 
in four ensuing books to the intellectual and moral 
faculties, and those sciences which immediately depend 
upon them. Jjogic and Ethics are the grand 
divisions, correlative to the reason and the will 
of man. Logic, according to Lord Bacon, comprises the 
sciences of inventing, judging, retaining, and delivering 
the conceptions of the mind. We invent, that is, dis- 
cover ne w arts, or new arguments ; wo judge by induc- 
tion or by syllogism ; the memory is capable of being 
aided by artificial methods. All these processes of the 
mind are the subjects of several sciences, which it was 
the peculiar aim of Bacon, by his own logic, to place on 
solid foundations. 

54. It is here to be remarked, that the sciences of 
extent logic and ethics, according to the partitions of 
Lord Bacon, are far more extensive than we 
are accustomed to consider them. Whatever 
concerned the human intellect came under the first; 
whatever related to the will and atfections of the mind 
fell undei the head of ethics. Logica dc intellectu et 
ratione, ethica dc voluntate appetitu et affectibus dis- 
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{serit; altera decreta, altera actioiies progignit. But it 
has been usual to confine logic to the methods of 
guiding the undorstfinding in the search for truth ; and 
some, though, as it seems to me, in a manner not war- 
rail ted by the best usage of philosophers,'' have en- 
deavoured to exclude everything but the syllogistic 
mode of reasoning from the logical province. Whether, 
again, the nature and operations of the human mind, in 
general, ought to be reckoned a part of physics, has 
already been mentioned as a disputable question. 

55. The science of delivering our own thoughts to 
others, branching into grammar and rhetoric. Grammar 
and including poetry, so far as its jnoper ve- iu»<i rbe- 
hiclcs, metre and diction, are concerned, occu- 
pics the sixth book. In all this he finds more desiderata 
than, from the great attention paid to these subjects by 
tlie ancients, could have been expected. Thus his in- 
genious collection of antitheta, or common-places in 
rhetoric, though mentioned by Cicero as to the judicial 
species of eloquence, is first extended by Bacon himself, 
as he STipposes, to deliberative or political orations. I 
do not, however, think it probable that this branch of 
topics could have been neglected by antiquity, though 
the writings relating to it may not have descended to 
us ; nor can we by an}'' means say there is nothing of the 
kind in Aristotle’s Khetoric. Whether the utility of 
those common-places, when collected in books, be very 
great, is another question. And a similar doubt might 
be suggested with respect to the elcnchs, or refutations, 
of rhetorical sophisms, “ colores boni et mali,” which 
he reports as equally deficient, though a commencement 
had been made by Aristotl(?. 

5(3. In the seventh book we come to ethical science. 
This he deems to have been insufficiently 
treated. He would have the different tempers 
and characters of mankind first considered, then their 
passions and affections ; (neither of which, as he justly 
observes, find a place in the Ethics of Aristotle, though 
they are sometimes treated, not so appositely, in his 
Klietoric ;) lastl}', the methods of altering and affecting 
the will and appetite, sucli as custom, education, imita- 

' III alt^a philosophia* parte, quaj est qncerendi ac disscrentli, qu® AoytKij dicl- 
tur. Clc. de Fin., i. 14 . 
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tion, or .society. “The main and primitive division of 
moral knowledge seemeth to be into the exemplar or 
platform of good, and the regiment or cnlturo of the- 
mind ; the one describing the nature of good, the other 
pre.senting rules how to subdue, apply, and accommodate 
the will nf man thereunto.’^ This latter ho also calls 
“the Georgies .of the mind.” He seems to place “the 
platform or essence of good ” in seeking the good of the 
whole, rather than that of the individual, applying this 
to .refute the ancient theories as to the summum bonum. 
But poihaps Bacon had not thoroughly disentangled this 
que.stion, and confounds, as is not unusual, the summum 
honum, or personal felicity, with the object of moral 
action, or cunmuiie bouunu He is light, however, in pre- 
ferring, morally speaking, the active to tlio contempla- 
tive life against Aristotle and other philosophers. This 
part is translated in He Augmentis, with little variation, 
from the Advancement of Learning; as is also what 
follows on the Georgies, or culture, of the mind. The 
philosophy of civil life, as it relates both to the conduct 
of men in ‘their mutual intercourse, which is ])cculiarly 
termed prudence,, and to that higher prudence which is 
concenicd with the administration of communities, fills 
up the chai-t of the Baconian ethics. In the eighth 
b(K.)k admirjible reflections on the former of these sub- 
jects occur at almo.st every sentence. Many, perhaps 
most, of these will be found in the Advancement of 
licarning. But in this, he had been, for a reason .siifli- 
ciently obvious and almost avowed, cautiously silent 
upon the art of govemment, the craft of his king. 

Politics motives for silence were still so powerful, 

that ho treats, in the De Augmentis, only of 
two heads in political science ; the methods of enlarging 
the boundaries of a state, which James I. could hardly 
resent as an interference with his own mono])oly, and 
one of far more imjiortance to the well-being of man- 
kind, the principles of universal jurisprudence, or rather 
of univei’sal legi.slation, according to which standard all 
laws ought to be framed. These ho has sketched in 
ninety-seven aphorisms, or short rules, which, from the 
great experience of Bacon in the laws, as well as his 
peculiar vocation towards that part of philosophy, de- 
serve tx) be studied at this day. Upon such topics, the 
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pro^i^ressive and innovating spirit of his genius was less\ 
likely to bo perceived ; but he is here, as on all occa- 
sions, equally free from what he has happily balled in 
one his essays, the “ fro ward retention of custom,” the 
prejudice of mankind, like that of perverse children, 
against what is advised to them for their real good, and 
what they cannot deny to be conducive to it. This 
whole eighth book is pregnant with profound 
and original thinking. The ninth and last, 
wliich is short, glances only at some desiderata in theo- 
logic^al science, and is chiefly remarkable as it displays 
a more liberal and catholic spirit than was often to be 
met with in a period signalised by bigotry and ecclesias- 
tical ]n‘ide. But as the abjuration of human authority is 
the first principle of Lord Bacon’s philosophy, and the 
preparation for his logic, it was not expedient to say too 
much of its usefulness in theological ])ursuits. 

57. At the conclusion of the whole, wo may find a 
summary catalogue of the deficiencies, which, 

in the course of this am])le review, Lord Bacon ojimnoraied 
had found worthy of being supplied by patieSt 
and ])hilosophical inquiry. (3f these desiderata, few, I 
fear, have since been filled uj), at least in a collecfivo 
and systematic manner, according to his suggestions, 
(xi’eat materials, useful intimations, and even partial de- 
lineations, are certainly to bo found, as to many of the 
rest, in the writings of those who have done honour to 
the last two centuries. But with all our pride in modem 
science, very much even of what, in Bacon’s time, was 
perceived to be wanting, remains for the diligence and 
sagacity of those who are yet to come. 

58. The first book of tln^Novum Oi-gaiium, if it is not 
better known than anv otlnu’ part of Bacon’s 
philosophical writings, has at least lurnished ovginium; 
more of those striking passages which shine in 
quotation. It is written in detached aphorisms ; the 
sentences, even where these ajdiorisms are longest, not 
flowing much into one another, so as to create a suspi- 
cion, tliat ho had formed adversaria, to which he com- 
mitted his thoaghts as they arose. It is full of lepeti- 
tions ; and indeed this is so usual with Lord Bacon, that 
whenever wo find an acute reflection or brilliant ana- 

it is more than an even chance that it will recur in 
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some other place. I have already obsei^cd that he has 
hinted the Kovnm Organnm to be a digested summary 
of his method, but not the entire system as he designed 
to develop it, even in that small portion which he has 
handled at all. 

59. Of the splendid passages in the Novum Organnm 

F.aiLides. none are perhaps so remarkable as his cele- 

idoiii; brated division of fallacies, not such as the dia- 
lecticians had been accustomed to refute, depending 
upon equivocal words, or faulty disposition of premises, 
but lying far deeper in the natural or ineidental pre- 
judices of the mind itself. These are four in number : 
nlola trihth, to which from certain common weaknesses of 
human nature we are universally liable ; idola specus, 
which from peculiar dispositions and circumstances of 
individuals mislead them in ditferent manners ; uMa 
fori, arising from the current usage of words,, which re- 
present things much otherwise than as they really 
are ; and Ma tlmtri, which fiilse systems of philosophy 
and erroneous methods of reasoning have introduced. 
Hence, as the refracted ray gives us a false notion as to 
the place of the object whoso image it transmits, so our 
own minds are a refracting medium to the objects of 
their own contemplation, and require all the aid of a 
well-directed philosoi)hy either to rectify the perception, 
or to make allowances for its errors. 

60. These idola, ct^wXa, images, illusions, fallacies, 
confounded or, as liOixl llacon calls them in the Advancc- 
witu idols, ment of Tjeaming, false appearances, have been 
often named in English idols of the tribe, of the den, of 
the market-place. But it seems bettor, unless wo retain 
the Latin name, to employ orfc of the synonymous terms 
given above. For the use of idol in this sense is little 
warranted by the practice of the language, nor is it 
found in Bacon himself; but it has misled a host of 
writers, whoever might be the first that applied it, even 
among such as are conversant with the Novum Organum. 
“ Bacon proceeds,” says Playfair, “ to enumerate the 
causes of error, the idols, as he calls them, or false divini- 
ties to which the mind had so long been accustomed to 
bow.” And with a similar mi.sapprehension of tho mean- 
ing of tho word, in speaking of the idola speeds, he says, 
“ Bcside.'j the causes of error which are common to all 
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mankind, each individual, according to Bacon, has his 
own dark cavern or den, into which the light is imper- 
fectly admitted, and in the obscurity of which a tutelaiy 
idol lurks, at whose shrine the truth is often sacrificed/'* 
Thus also Ur. Thomas Brown ; “in the inmost sanc- 
tuaries of the mind were all the idols which he over- 
threw and a later author on the Novum Organiini 
fancies that Bacon “ strikingly, though in his usual 
quaint stylo, calls the prejudices that check the pro- 
gress of the mind by the name of idols, because mankind 
are apt to pay homage to these, instead of regarding 
truth."* Thus, too, in the translation of the Novum Or- 
ganiim, published in Mr. Basil Montagu s edition, wo 
find idola rendered by idols, without explanation. Wo 
may in fact say that this meaning has been almost uni- 
versally given by later writers. By whom it was intro- 
duced I cannot determine. Cud worth, in a passage 
where ho glances at Ba(.*on, has said, “It is no idol of 
the (frn, to use that atfccted language." But, in the pe- 
dantic style of the seventeenth century, it .is not im- 
possible that idol may here have been put as a more 
translation of the Greek eiScjXoy, and in the same general 
sense of an idea or intellectual image." Although the 
popular sense would not be inapposite to the general 
purpose of Bacon in the first pai*t of the Novum Or- 
ganum, it cannot be reckoned so exact and philosophical 
an illustration of the sources of human error as the un- 
faithful image, the shadow of reality, seen through a 
refracting surface, or reflected from an unequal mirror, 
as in the Bl atonic hypothesis of the cave, wherein we 
are placed with our back^ to the light, to which ho 
seems to allude in his idola speem,^ And as this is also 

" IVt'liminary Dissortivtion to Ency- “ In ToiUl’s edition of Johnson's Diet i- 
clopjvdia. onary this sense is not mentioned. But 

t Introduction to the Novurn Orga- in tiiat of the Encyclopivdia MetropoU- 
num, published by the Society for the tana we have these words : “An idol or 
Th'ifusion of Useful Knowledge. Even image is also opposed to a reality; thus 
Stewart seems to have fallen into the Lord Bacon (see the quotation from him) 
same error. •“ While those idols of tho speaks of idols or false appearances." 
den maintain their aAithority, the cultiva- The quotation is from the translation of 
tion of the philosophical si»irit is inqios- one of his short Latin tracts, which was 
sible; or ratlier it is in a renunciation of not made by himself. It is, however, a 
this idolatry that tlu* jAhilosophical spirit proof that the word viol was once used in 
essentially consists." dissertation, &c. — this sense. 

The observation is equally true, what- * Qnisque ex phnntasia; suaj cellulis 
ever sense we may give to idol. tanquam cx specu Platonis, philosopha- 
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plainly the true meaning, as a comparison with the 
parallel passages in the Advancement of Leaniing de- 
monstrates, there can he no pretence for continuing to 
employ a word which has served to mislead such men as 
Brown and Playfair. 

61. Tn the second book of the Novum Organum we 
Socondhook length to the new logic, the inteipre- 

of Novum tation of nature, as he calls it, or the rules for 
Oigiuium. conducting inquiries in natural philosophy ac- 
cording to his inductive method. It is, as we have said, 
a fragment of his entire system, and is chiefly confined 
to the “ prerogative instances,” ^ or phasnomena which 
are to be selected, for various reasons, as most likely to 
aid our investigations of nature. Fifteen of these are 
used to guide the intellect, five to assist the senses, 
seven to correct the practice. This second book is 
written with more than usufil want of perspicuity, and 
though it is intrinsically the Baconian philosophy in a 
pre-eminent sense, I much doubt whether it is very 
extensively read, though far more so than it was fifty 
3 ’ears since. Fla 3 ^fiur, however, has given an excellent 
abstract of it in his Preliminaiy Dissertation to the Fn- 
cyclopfcdia Britannica, with abundant and judicious 
illustrati(ms from modern science. Sir John Herschel, 
in his admirable Discourse on Natural Philosophy, has 
added a greater number from still more recent dis- 
coveries, and has also funiishcd such a luminous de- 
velopment of the difticulties of the Novum Organum, as 
had been vainly hoped in former times. The commen- 
tator c f Bacon should be himself of an original genius in 
philosophy. These novel illustrations are the more 
useful, because Bacon himself, fi’om defective know- 
ledge of natural phasnomena, and from what, though 


tur.. UlstoTia Natviralis, in prasfatione. 
Coleridge has Some fine lines in allusion 
to this hypothesis in that magnificent 
effusion of his genius, the intnxiuction to 
the Kocond book of Joan of Are, but 
withdrawn, after the first edition, from 
tliat poem; where he describes us as 
“ J’lacedwith our backs to bright reality." 
1 am not, however, certain that Uaeon 
mciUit this ]trecise anaUigy by his idiila 
sjxtcus. See I )n Augiiicntis, lib. v. c. 4. 
y The allusion in “ prjerogativaj in- 


stantiarum " is not to the English word 
prerogative, as Sir John Herschel seems 
to suppose (Discourse^on Natural l^liihj- 
sophy, p. 182), ])iit to the praTogativa 
eenturia in the Homan coinitia, which 
being first called though by lot, was ge- 
nerally found, by some prejudice or su- 
perstition, to influence the rest, which 
seldom voted otherwise. It is rather a 
fereed analogy, which is nut uncomuion 
with Bacon. 
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contrary to liis precepts, his ardent ftincy corild not 
avoid, a premature hastening to explain the essences of 
things instead of their proximate causes, has frequently 
iriven erroneous examples. It is to be observed, on the 
oilier hand, that he often anticipates with marvellous 
sagacity the discoveries of posterity, and that his patient 
and acute analysis of the phoenomena of heat has been 
deemed a model of his own, inductive reasoning. “No 
one,” observes Playfair, “ has done so much in such cir- 
cumstances.” Ho was even ignorant of some tilings 
that he might have known ; he wanted every branch of 
malhematics ; and placed in this remote corner of Eu- 
rope, without many kindred minds to animate his zeal 
for ])hysical science, seems hardly to have believed the 
discoveries of Galileo. 

02. It has happened to Lord Bacon, as it lias to many 
other writers, that lie has been extolled for confidence 
(pialities by no means characteristic of his of n icon, 
mind. The first aphorism of the Novum Organum, so 
frequently (pioted, “Man, the seiwant and interpreter 
of nature, ])erforms and understands so much as he has 
collected concerning the order of nature by observation 
or reason, nor do his power or his knowledge extend far- 
ther,” has seemed to bespeak an extreme soliriety of 
imagination, a willingness to ae<piiesce in registering 
the })h£enomena of nature without seeking a revelation 
of li(!r secrets. And nothing is more true than that such 
was the cautious and patient course of iiniuiry prescribed 
by him to all the genuine disciples of his inductive me- 
thod. But he was far from being one of those humble 
philosophers who would limit human science to the enu- 
meration of particular facts. He had, on the contraiy, 
vast hopes of the human intellect under the guidance of 
his now logic. The Latens Schematismus, or intrinsic 
eonfiguration of bodies, the Latens processus ad formam, 
or transitional operation through which they pass from 
one foi m, oi^condition of nature, to another, would one 
day, as Im bo])ed, be brought to light; and this not, of 
course, by simnle observation of the senses, nor even 
by assistance of instrnments, conecining the utility of 
Avhich he was rather scc])tical, hut hy a rigoi ous appli- 
cation of exclusive and affirmative propositions to the 
actual pha3nomcna by the inductive method. “It ap- 
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pears,” says Playfair, “ that Bacoii piaced the ultimate 
object of philosophy too high, and too much out of the 
reach of man, even when his exertions are most skilfully 
conducted. He seems to have thought, that by giving a 
proper direction to our researches, and caiTying them 
on according to the inductive method, we should ar- 
rive at the knowledge of the essences of the powers and 
qualities residing in bodies ; that we should, for in- 
stance, become acquainted with the essence of heat, of 
cold, of colour, of transparency. The fact however is, 
that, in as far as science has yet advanced, no one es- 
sence has been discovered, cither as to matter in general, 
or as to , any of its more extensive modifications. We 
are yet in doubt whether heat is a peculiar motion 
of the minute parts of bodies, as Bacon himself con- 
ceived it to be, or something emitted or radiated from 
their suifaces, or lastly, the vibrations of an elastic me- 
dium by which they are penetrated and surrounded.” 

63. It requires a very extensive survey of the actual 
Almost jixsti- dominion of science, and a great sagacity, to 
ficdofiate; judge, evon in the loosest manner, what is 
beyond the possible limits of human knowledge, Cei 
tainly, since the time when this passage was written 1) 
Playfair, more steps haye been made towards realisiin 
the sanguine anticipations of Bacon than in the tw<. 
centuries that had elapsed since the publication of tl, 
Novum Organum. We do not yet know the real natur< 
of heat, but few would pronounce it impossible or evoti 
unlikely that we may know it, in the same degi ee that 
we know otiier physical realities not immediately ])er- 
ceptible, before many years^ shall have expired. The 
atomic theory of Dalton, the laws of ciystalline sub- 
stances discovered by Hiiuy, the development of others 
still subtler by Mitscherlich, instead of exhibiting, as the 
older philosophy had done, the idola reruni, the sensible 
appearances of concrete substance, radiations from the in- 
ternal glory, admit us, as it were, to stands within the 
vestibule of nature^s temple, and to gaze on the very cur- 
tain of the shrine. If, indeed, we could know the inter- 
nal structure of one primary atom, and ctould tell, not 
of course hy immediate testimony of sense, but by legi- 
timate inference from it. through what constant laws its 
compomun, though indiscerpible, molecules, the atoms 
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of atoms, attract, retslin, and repel cacli other, wo should 
have before our mental vision not only the Latens 
Schematismus, the real configuration of the substance, 
but its form, or efficient nature, and could give as per- 
fect a definition of any such substance, of gold, for 
example, as wo can of a cone or a j)arallelogram.. The 
recent discoveries of animal and vegetable development, 
and especially the happy application of the microscope to 
observing chemical and organic changes in their actual 
course, are equally remarkable advances towards a know- 
ledge of the Latens processus ad formam, the corpuscular 
motions by which all change must be accomplished, and 
{ire in tact a great deal more than Bacion himae^lf would 
nave deemed possible.* 

04. These astonishing revelations of natural mysteries, 
fresh tidings of which crowd in upon us every 
day, mjiy be likely to overwhelm jill sober he- 
sitation as to the capacities of the human mind, 
and to bring back that confidence which Bacon, 
in so much less favourable circumstances, has ventured 
to feed. There seem, however, to be good reasons for 
keeping within bounds this expectation of future im- 
Di'ovement, which, as it has sometimes been announced 
in unqualified phrases, is hardly more philosophicnl than 
the vulgar supposition that the capacities of mankind are 
dmost stationary. The phamomena of nature, indeed, in 
all their possible combinations, are .so infinite, in a po- 
pular sense of the word, that during no period, to which 
the human species can be conceived to reach, would 
they bo entirely collected and registered. The case is 
still stronger as to the sec.^t agencies and processes by 
means of which their phainomena are displayed. These 
have {xs yet, in no one instance, so far .as I know, been 
fully {iscortained. “ Alicroscopes,’* says IJorschel, “ have 
been constincted which magnify more than one thousand 
times in linear dimension, so that the smallest visible 
grain of sand may bo enlarged to the appearance of 
one million times more bulky; yet the only impression 

* By the Latens processus, lie meant change has taken place, a loUnt jn-ogress 
only what is the natural operation by from <ine form to jmuthcr. I’his, in 
which one form or c.ondition of being is numberless ca-'Cs, we can now answer, at. 
induced upon another. I'hus, when the least to a very great extent, by the sci- 
surfixec of iron becomes rusty, or when ence of chemistrj’. 
water is converted into steam, sonic 
VOL. III. 
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WG receive by viewing it through such a magnifier 
is that it reminds us of some vast fragment of a rock ; 
while the intimate stincture on which depend its co- 
lour, its hardness, and its chemical properties, remains 
still concealed; Ave do not seem to have made even 
an approach to a closer analysis of, it by any such 
scrutiny.” “ 

65. The instance hero chosen is not the most favour- 

able for the experimental philosojiher. lie 
(ni^kiiow- might perhaps hope to gain more knowledge 
ledge by "by applying the best microscope to a regular 
crystal or to an organized substance. But there 
is evidently a fundamental limitation of physical science, 
aiising from those of the bodily senses and of muscular 
motions. The nicest instruments must be constructed 
and directed by the human hand ; the range of the finest 
glasses must have a limit, not only in their own natural 
structure, but in that of the human eye. But no theory 
in science will be acknowledged to deserve any regard, 
except as it is drawn immediately, and by an exclusive 
j)rocess, from the phamomena which our senses repoi t to 
us. Thus the regular observation of definite propor- 
tions ill chemical combination has suggested the alomic 
theory ; and even this has been sceptically accepted by 
our cautious school of jihilosophy. Jf we are ever to go 
farther into the molecular analysis of substances, it must 
bo through the means and upon the authority of new 
discoveries exhibited to our senses in experiment. But 
the existing powers of exhibiting or comjielling nature 
by instruments, A^ast as they appear to us, and Avonderful 
as has been their efficacy in ^nany respects, have done 
little for many years past in diminishing the number of 
substances reputed to be simple ; and Avith strong reasons 
to suspect that some of these, at least, yield to the cru- 
cible of nature, our electric batteries have up to this 
hour played innocuously round their heads. 

66. Bacon has throAvn out, once or tAvice, a hint at a 
single jU'inciplc, a summary law of nature, as if all sub- 
ordinate causes resolved tliemselA’'es into one gi’cat pro- 
cess, according to which God works his will in the uni- 
verse : Opus quod operatur Deus a ]U’incipio usque ad 
finem. The natural tendency towards simplification, 

“ Discourse on Nat PUilos., p. 191 , 
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and what wo consider as harmony, in our philosophical 
systems, which Lord Bacon himself reckons among tho 
idola trilus, the fallacies incident to tho species, has led 
some to favour this unity of phj^sical law. Impact and 
gravity have each had their supporters. But wo are as 
yet at a great distance from establishing such a generali- 
zation, nor docs it ap})ear by any moans probable that it 
will ever assume any simple form. 

07. The close connexion of the inductive process re- 
commended by Bacon with natural philosophy in,inctivc 
ill tho common sense of that word, and tho 
general selection of his examples for illustra- confined to 
tion from that science, have given rise to a 
question, whether ho comprehended metaphysical and 
moral philosophy within the scope of his inquiry.’’ That 
they fonned a part of the Jnstauration of 8(;iences, and 
therefore of the Baconian philosophy in the fidlest sense 
of the word, is obvious from the fact that a large propor- 
tion of tho treatise l)e Augnientis Beientiarum is dedi- 
cated to those subjects ; and it is not less so that the 
idola of tho Novum Organum are at least as apt to de- 
ceive us in moral as in physical argument. Tho question, 
thercfoi e, can only bo raised as to the peculiar method 
of conducting investigations, which is considered as his 
own. This would, however, appear to have been decided 
by himself in very positive language : “It may be 
doubted, rather than objected, by some, whether we look 
to the perfection, by means of our method, of natural 
philosophy alone, or of the other sciences also, of logic, 
of ethics, of politics. But wo certainly moan what has 
here been said to bo undeii»tood as to them all ; and as 
tho ordinary logic, which proceeds by syllogism, docs 
not relate to physical only, but to every other science, 
so ours, which proceeds by induction, comprises them 
all. For we as much collect a history and form tables 
conceming anger, fear, shame, and the like, and also con- 
cerning examples from civil life, and as much concern- 
ing the ‘intellectual operations of memory, combination, 
and partition, judgment and tho others, as concerning 

^ This question was discussed some Ivliuburgh Review, vol. iii. p. 273, and 
years since by the late editor of the the Preliminary DisserUtioii to Stewart’s 
Kdiuhurgh Review on one side, and by Philosophical Essays. 

Lugald Stewart on the other. See 

E 2 
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heat and cold, or light, or vegetation, or snch things.”® 
But ho proceeds to intimate, as far as I understand the 
next sentence, that although his method or logic, strictly 
speaking, is a])plicablo to other subjects, it is his imme- 
diate object to impiiro into the ]')roportics of natural 
things, or what is generally meant by physics. To this, 
indeed, the second book of the Novum Organum and the 
portions that he completed of the remaining parts of the 
instauratio ]\lagna bear witness. 

68. It by no means follows, because the leading prin- 
Baconim ci]des of tlio iiiductive philosophy are appli- 
piiiiosophy cable to other topics of inquiry than what is 
spjvlitlllu''’* comprehended under the name of phy- 

and expcM-i- sics, that WO cau employ all the “ pnerogaliva 3 
instantiarum,” and still loss the peculiar rules 
for conducting experiments which Bacon has given us, 
in moral or even psychological disquisitions. Many of 
tliem are plainly referable to particular manipulations, 
or at most to limiied subjects of chemical theory. And 
the frc(piciit occurrence of passages which show Lord 
Bacon’s fondness for experimental processes, seems to 
have led some to consider his pcculiai* methods as more 
exclusively related to such modes of impiiry than they 
really arc. But when the Baconian philosophy is saul 
to be experimental, wo arc to remember that expenment 
is only better than what we may call passive observa- 
tion, because it enlarges our capacity of observing with 
exactness and expedition. The reasoning is grounded 
on obsei-vation in both cases. In astronomy, where na- 
ture remarkably presents the objects of our observation 
without liability to error on. uncertain delay, we may 

® Etianidubitobltquispiam ix)iius qnam BitionLsotdivisionisJudidict reliquoruin, 
objioiet, utnim nos de iiatuniU tantura qiuim de calido et trigldo, aut hico, ant 
philosnphia, an otiain de scientiisreliquis, vogotafione ant similibns. Sod tana n 


logicis, oilii< is, politicis, secundum viaiii 
nostram porricicmlis loquamnr. At nos 
c.'Ttlj do univovsis hsec, quee dicta sunt, in- 
tcdligiiiins; aUiuc qnornadm<Mlum viil- 
garis lo.gica, qua? regit res per syllogis- 
mnin, noi; lantum ad naturales, sod ad 
oinnes soientias pertinot, ita et nostra, 
qua? proowlit por indnetionem, omnia 
coniplectitur. '^rurn cnlin Historian! et 
Tabnlas Jriv(*’ii,'ndi coidicimus de ira, 
molu et vercmruli.! et siniiiibus, ac<?tiam 
do c.\c*iu])li^- . M.iiii civilium; nec luiniis 
de motibus i, ntalibus rneinoria*. compo- 


cuni nostra ratio intorpretandl,post hisro- 
riam pra-paratam et ordinatani, lam men- 
tis Uuitum im.tus ot discursns, ut lugioa 
vulgaris, sod et re.rum natnrain intnoatur, 
ita nienteni regimnsnt ad nTum iiatiiraTU 
se aptis per omnia modisapplicareposdt. 
Atquo proptiToa multa et dis'crsa indoc- 
trina interprotationis pra'cipimus, qua? 
ad snbjecti, de quo inquirimus, qualila- 
tom ot eouditioia-iu modum invenieiidi 
noiinulla ex parte applicent. Xov. Org., 
i. 127. 
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reason on the inductive principle as well as in sciences 
that rcqiiivo tentative operations. Hie inferences drawn 
from the ditl'erence of time in the occultation of tlie sa- 
tellites of Jupiter at different seasons, in favour of the 
■( ’opornicaii theory and against the instantaneous motion 
(A‘ light, are inductions of the same kind with any that 
cuiild ho derived from an experimentvm cruris. They are 
exclusions of those hypotheses which might solve many 
plucuomeiia, hut lall to explain those immediately oh- 
Korved. 

(h). But astronomy, from the comparative soli taiincss, 
if we may so say, of all its plimnomena, and Advantages 
the simplicity of their laws, has an advantage 
that is rarely found in sciences of mere ohser- 
vation. Bacon justly gave to experiment, or the inter- 
rogjition of nature, compelling her to give up her secrets, 
a decided preference whenever it can he employed ; and 
it is unquestionahly time that the inductive method is 
tedious, if not uncertain, when it cannot icsort to so 
compendious a procciss. One of the subjects selected by 
Bacon in the third part of the Jnstauration as specimens 
of the method by which an inquiry into nature slioukl 
be c(jnducted, the History of Winds, docs not gi'oatly 
admit of experiments; and the very slow progiess of 
meteorology, which has yet hardly deserved the name 
of a science, when compared with that of chemistry or 
optics, will illustrate the difliculties of em]doying the 
indiKjtive method without their aid. It is not, therefore, 
that Lord Bacon’s method of philosophising is ]mjperly 
experimental, but that by experiment it is most success- 
fully displayed. 

70. it will follow from^ence that in ])roportion as, 
in any matter of inquiry, wc can separate, in somotimes 
what wq examine, the determining conditions, 
or law of form, from everything extraneous, piiyotim- 
we shall be more able to use the Baconian 
method with advantage. In metaphysics, or what 
Stewart would have called the philosophy of the human 
mind, there seems much in its own nature capable of 
being subjected to the inductive reasoning, ^ueh are 
those facts which, l>y their intimate connexion with 
physiology, or the law's of the bodily frame, fall properly 
within the province of the physician. In these, though 
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exact observation is chiefly required, it is often prac- 
ticable to shorten its process by experiment. And 
another important illustration may be given from the 
education of children, considered as a science of rules 
deduced from observation; wherein also we are fre- 
quently more able to substitute experiment for mere ex- 
Le s o to perience, than with mankind in general, whom 
poiuks arui wc may observe at a distance, but cannot con- 
morais. politics, as woll as in moral prudence, 

wc citn seldom do more than this. Jt seems, however, 
practicable to apply the close attention enforced by 
Bacon, and the careful arrangement and comparison of 
phaBnomeiia, which are the basis of his induction, to 
tlieso subjects. Thus, if the circumstances of all popular 
seditions recorded in history were to be carefully col- 
lected with great regard to the probability of evidence, 
and to any ]’>eculiarity that may have affected the re- 
sults, it might be easy to perceive such a connexion of 
antecedent and subsequent events in the great iilurality 
of instances, as would reasonably lead us to form pro- 
bable inferences as to similar tumults when they should 
occur. This has sometimes been done, with less uni- 
vorsalit}^ andwitli much less accuracy than the Baconian 
method requires, by such theorciical writers on politics 
as ]\rachiavel and Bodin. But it has been apt to de- 
generate into pedantry, and to disappoint the ])ractical 
statesman, who commonly rejects it with scorn ; partly 
because civil history is itself defective, seldom giving 
a just view of events, and still loss frequently of the 
motives those concerned in them ; partly ])ecause the 
history of mankind isflrr less co])ious than that of nature, 
and in much that relates t(f politics, has not yet had 
time to furnish the groundwork of a sutheient induction ; 
but ])artl 3 " also from some distinctive circninstancos 
which aff(;ct our reasonings in moral far more than in 
physical science, and whicli deserve to be considered, so 
far at least as to sketch the argmnents that might Ix) 
em])l()yod. 

7 1 . The Baconian logic, as has been already said, dc- 
in.iiKiioTi duces universal principles from select observa- 
less oond.i- lion, that is, from j)articnlar, and, in some cases 
tho'sobub- of experiment, from singular instances. It 
jccis. easily aj)pcar to one conversant with the 
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syllogistic method less legitimate than the old induction 
\vliich proceeded by an exhaustive enumeration of parti- 
culars, and at most warranting but a probable conclu- 
sion. The answer to this objection can only be found 
in the acknowledged uniformity of the laws of nature, so 
that whatever has once occurred will, under absolutely 
similar circumstances, always occur again. Tin's may 
ho called the suppressed promise of every Baconian en- 
thymem, every inference from observation of phmno- 
niena, which extends beyond the paiticular case. AVhen 
it is once ascertained that water is com2)osed of one 2)ro- 
portion of oxygen to one of hydrogen, we never doubt 
hut that such are its invariable constituents. Wo may 
rci^cat the experiment to secure ourselves against the 
rislv of eiTor in the oj)eration, or of some unperceived 
condition that may have affected the result ; but when a 
suflicuent number of trials has secured us against this, an 
invariable law of nature is inferred from tlie particular 
instance ; nobody conceives that one i)int of ])ure water 
am, be of a dilferent composition fi’om another. All men, 
even the most rude, reason upon this primary maxim ; 
hut Ihey reason incoiiclusively, from misapi)rehending the 
true relations of cause and effect iii the phenomena to 
whicli they direct their attention, ft is by tluj sagacity 
and ingenuity with which Bacon has excluded the 
various sources of error, and disengaged the tiaie cause, 
that his method is distinguished from that which the 
vulgar practise. 

72 . It is required, however, for the validity of this 
method, first, that there should be a strict uni- i^p^gonsior 
formity in the general laws of nature, from iiusaiOer- 
Avhich we can infer that A^iat has been will, in 
tlie same conditions, bo again ; and, secondly, that wo 
shall 1)0 able to jieiceive and estimate all the conditions 
with an entire (ind exclusive knowledge. The first is 
granted in all jdivsiiial ]ihamomcna; but in those which 
we cannot submit to experiment, or investigate by some 
such method as Bacon has ^xuuted out, we often find our 
jhilosotihy at fault for want of the second. 8 u(’h is at 
present the case with resj)ect to many parts of chemistry; 


■I [riiis is not qnito an. ‘icrnrato account ixfmmed a general truth from a partl- 
of the old indnoUon, wliich sehlian ])ro- ciilar one. — 1847.] 
ceeded to an exhaustive emnneration, but 
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for example, tliat of organic substances, which wo can 
analyse, but as yet can in very few instances recompose. 
We do not know, and, if wo did know, could not pro- 
bably command, the entire conditions of organic bodies, 
(even structurally, not as living,) the as llacon calls 
it, of blood, or milk, or oak-galls. But in attempting to 
subject the actions of men to this inductive philosoidiy, 
we are arrested by the want of both the necessary le- 
(piisitions. Matter can only be diverted from its obedi- 
ence, to unvarying laws by the control of mind ; but we 
have to inquire whether mind is equally the passive 
inslriiment of any law. We have to open the great pro- 
blem of human libcidy, and must deny even a disturbing 
force to the will, before we can assume that all actions 
of mankind must, under given conditions, preserve the 
same necessary train of sequences as a molecule of 
matter. But if this be answered affirmatively, wc are 
still almost as far removed from a conclusive result as 
before. AVo cannot, without contradicting every-day 
experience, maintain that all men are determined alike 
by the same oatmird circumstances ; Ave must have re- 
course to the differences of temperament, of physical con- 
stitution, of casual or habitual association. The former 
alone, however, are, at the best, subject to our observa- 
tion, cither at the time, or, as is most common, through 
testimony ; of the latter, no being, which docs not watch 
the movements of tlie soul itself, can reach more than a 
probable conj()cturo. ISylla resigned the dictatorship — 
therefore all men, in the ciicumstances of Sylla, Avill do 
tlie same— is an argument false in one sense of the Avord 
circums Lances, and useless at least in any other, it is 
doubted by many, Avhether cnetcorology will ever be 
Avell understood, on account of the complexity of the 
forces concerned, and their remoteness from the appre- 
hension of the senses. ])o not the same difficulties apjdy 
to human affairs ? And wliilo avc i cflect on these diffi- 
culties, to Avliich AVC must add those which spring from 
tlie scantiness of our means of observation, the defec- 
thamoss and falsehood of testimony, especially what is 
called historical, and a thousand other errors to Avhich 
the A\arious “ idola of the world and the cave ” ox])ose 
us, AVC shall ratlier bo astonished that so many probtable 
rules of ci^ il prudence have been treasured up and con- 
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firmed by experience, than disposed to give ilieni a 
higher place in philosophy tlum they can claim. 

73. It might be alleged in reply to these considera- 
tions, that admitting the absence of a strictly 
scientific certainty in moral reasoning, wo have aSons on “ 
yet, as seems acknowledged on the other side, the otUor 
a great body of probable inferences, in the ex- 
tensive knowledge and sagacious application of which 
most of human wisdom consists. And all that is re- 
quired of ns in dealing cither with moral evidence or 
with the conclusions we draw from it, is to estimate the 
probability of neither too high; an error fiom Avhich 
the severe and patient discipline of the inductive philo- 
sophy is most likely to secure us. it would be added 
by some, that the theory of x^robabilitics deduces a 
wonderful degree of certainty from things very uncer- 
tain, wlicn a sufficient number of experiments can bo 
made ; and thus, that events depending upon the will of 
mankind, even under circumstances the most anomalous 
and apparently irreducible to princijdcs, may be cal- 
culated with a pj’ccision inexplicable to any one who has 
paid little attention to the subject. This, perha])s, liiay 
appear rather a curious a])plication of mathematical 
science, than ono from which our moral ieas{)nings aro 
likely to derive much benefit, especially as the condi- 
tions under which a very high 2)rol)ability can mathema- 
tically bo obtained involve a greater number of trials 
than ex])erience will generally furnish. It is neverthe- 
less a field that deserves to be more fully explored : the 
success of those "who have attempted to apply analytical 
processes to moral probabilities has not hitherto been 
very encouraging, inasmuth as they have often come to 
results falsified by experience ; but a more scrupulous 
regard to all the conditions of each problem may perhaps 
obviate many sources of error.*' 

® A calculation Avas published not long demonstration, than to explain how a 
since, Said to he on tlic uutliority of an man of great acuteucss should have over- 
eminent living pliilos(H)lior, according to loolovl them. One among many is, that 
winch, granting a moderate probability it asMmi«*s the giving an unanimous ver- 
tliat each of twelve jurors would deciclc diet at all to ho voluntary, Avlicreas, in 
rightly, the chances in favour of the rec- practice, the jury must decide one Avay 
titude of tlieir unanimous verdict were or the other. AVe must deduct therefore 
made something extravagantly higli, I a fractir.n expressing the probability that 
think aixmt 8000 to I. It is more easy some of the twelve have wrongly eon- 
to perceive the fallacies of this pretended ceded their opinions to the rest. One 
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74. It seems, upon the whole, that we should neither 
Rosiiit of conceive the inductive method to be useless in 
the whole, regard to any subject but physical science, nor 
deny the peculiar advantages it possesses in those in- 
quiries rather than others. . What must in all studies 
be important, is the habit of turning round the subject 
of our investigation in every light, the obseiwation of 
every thing that is peculiar, the exclusion of all that we 
find on reflection to bo extraneous. In historical and 
antiijuarian researches, in all critical examination which 
turns upon facts, in the scnitiny of judicial evidence, a 
great part of Lord llacon’s method, not, of course, all 
the (experimental rules (^f the Xovum Organum, has, as 
I conceive, a legitimate application.^ I would refer 


(I.ingor of this rather favourite applica- 
tion of mathematical principles to moral 
proluhili lies, us indeed it is of shitistical 
tables (a remark of far wider extent), is 
tliat, by considering mankind merely jxs 
units, it practically habituates the, mind 
to a moral and social lev<‘Uing, as incon- 
sistent with a just oslimalo of men as it 
is ebaracteristic of the present ago. 

f The principle of Bacon’s prerogative 
instiinces, and perhaps in some eases a 
very analogous a[)plication of them, ap- 
pear to hold in our inquiries into histo- 
rical cvidi'iice. The fact sought to bo as- 
certained in the one subject airresponds 
to the physical law in the other. The 
testimonies, as wo, though rather laxly, 
e-ill them, or passages in books from 
which we infer the fact, correspond to 
the, observations or expeviuieuts from 
which wo deduce the law. The neces- 
sity of a sufficient induction by seareliing 
lor all proof that may bear on the riues- 
tion, is as manifest in one Ciise as in the 
other. The exclusion of precarious and 
inconelnsive evidence is alike indispen- 
s;ilde in l)otli. The selection of preroga- 
tive instances, or such as carry with 
tliem .salisfat tory conviction, requires the 
Kuiio sort of inventive and reasoning 
powers. It is easy to illustrate this by 
examples. 'J’lius, in tlu; controversy eon- 
cerning the Icon Basilike, the adrnis.sion 
of fivUuli'n's claim by Lord Clarendon is 
in the nature of a prerogntim instance; 
it. renders the supposition of the. false- 
hood of that claim highly improbable. 
But the mane secondb.and and hearsay 
tostimonic ' vhich may be alleged on the 


other side to pro\o that tl)e book was 
written by King Charles, are not preroga- 
tive instances, because their falsehootl 
will be fi»und to iiwolve very little im- 
probability. So, in a different contro- 
vers 3 % the silence, of some of the fathers, 
as tf> the text, commonly called, of th(‘ 
three heavenly witnesses, even while ex- 
pounding the context of tlie passage, 
bo reckoned a pvcrogaVn'c distance ; 
a decisive pr(K)f that they did not know 
it, or did not believe it gcauine ; l)e- 
causo, if they did, no motive can be con- 
ceived for the omission. But the siloiuie 
of L-aurcnlius Valla as to its absence 
from the manuscrii)f8 on which he com- 
mented is no prerogative instance to 
prove that it wasoontained in them; be- 
cause it is easy to perceive that he might 
have motives for saying nothing; and, 
though the negative argument, as it is 
called, or inferencii that a fact is not true 
l^icansc such and sncli persons have not 
mentioned it, is, taken generally, w’caker 
than pooitivo testimony, it will fre- 
quently suj)ply prerogative instances 
wliere the latter does not. Lannoy, in a 
little treatise, ])e Auctoritato NeganLis 
Argumenti, which displays more plain 
sense than ingenuity or pliilosophy, lays 
it down that a fact of a public nature, 
which is not mentioned by any writer 
within 200 years of the. liuu', supix)sing, 
course, that there, is extant a compe- 
tent number 'of writers who wotdd na- 
turally have mentioned it, is not to Iw 
believed. The period seems rather arbi- 
trary, and was possibly so considered by 
himself; but the general principle is of 
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any one who may doubt this to his History of AVinds, as 
one sample of what we mean by the Baconian method, 
and ask whether a kind of investigation, analogous to 
what is therein pursued for the sake of eliciting pliysical 
truths, might not bo employed in any analytical process 
where general or even particular facts are sought to be 
known. Or if an example is required of such an inves- 
tigation, lot us look at the copious induction from the 
past and actual history of mankind upon which Mal- 
tlnis established his general thcoiy of the causes which 
have retarded the natural progress of population. Upon 
all these subjects before mentioned, there has been an 
astoriisliing improvement in the reasoning of the learned, 
and perhaps of the world at large, since the time of 
?)acon, though much remains very defective. In wdiat 
degree it may be owing to the prevalence of a physical 
pliilosophy founded upon his inductive logic, it might 
not be uninteresting to inquire.^ 

the importance in liistorical cri- with the Novnm Orfrannm. 

tii if.in. Thus in the once cclobrated 6 “ The effects which Bacon's writ- 
question of Pope Joan, the silence of all ings have hitherto protlucod have indeed 
writers near the time, as to so wonderful been far more conspicuous in physios 
a fact, Avas justly doonu'd a kind of prf- than in tlie science of mind. Even liere, 
mjatU'e argument, when set in opposi- however, they have been great and most 
tion to llie, many repetitions of tin* story important, as well as in some collateral 
in later ages. But the silence of (iildas branches of knowledge, such as natural 
and llede as to the victories of Arthur is jurisprudence, political ecommiy, crili* 
no such argument against their reality, cisni, and morals, whii h spring up from 
because they were not under an hi<tori- the same root, or rather wdiich arc 
cal obligation, or any strong motive branches of that tree of which the science 
which would prevent their silence. (Ji ne- of mind is the trunk.” Stewart’s Pliilo- 
rally speaking, the more anomalous and sophical Essays, Prelim. Dissertatic.n. 
interesting an event is, (he stronger is the The principal advantage, perhaps, of 
argument against its truth from the si- those habits of reasoning which the Ba- 
lence of contemporaries, on account of conian methods, whether learned directly 
the propensity of mankind to Itclievc or through the many discii)los of that 
recount the marvellous; aiul the weaker school, have a tendency to giuierate, is 
is the argument from the testimony of that they render men cautious aiaPpains- 
laler times for the same rcastni. A simi- taking in the pursuit of truth, and Ihere- 
lar analogy holds also in juri>pnulencc. fore restrain them from deciding too 
The principle of our law, njecting hear- soon. Nemo ro])erilnr qui in rebus ijisis 
say aiul secondary evidence, is founded et experientia moram leeevit legilimam. 
on the Baconian rule. Fifty pereons Tliese Av<irds are more frequ ntly true of 
may depose that they liave lieard of a moral and political reasonevs than (Jany 
fact or of its eircumstaiiec's; but the eye- others. Men apply historical or personal 
witness is' the prerogative instance. It experience, but they apply it hastily, 
would carry us t<K' far to develop this and without giving themselves time for 
at length, even if I were Billy pnqxired either a aqiions or an exact induction ; 
to do so ; but this much may lead ns to the great majority being too much in- 
think, that, whoever shall fill nj) that la- fliicnced by passion, party-spirit, or va- 
incntablc di'nidcrafAivi, the logic of evi- nity, or perhaps by affections morally 
lienee, ought to have familiarised himself right, but not the less dangerous in 
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75. It is probable that Lord Lacon never nnicli fol- 
lowed up ill his own mind that application of his 
aptUmiefor method to psychological, and still less to moral 
moral sub- political subjccts, wliicli ho has declared 

himself to intend. The distribution of Iho Tn- 
sfauratio Magna, which he has prefixed to it, relates 
wholly to ph^'sical science, lie has in no one instance 
given an example, in the Novum Organum, from moral 
philosophy, and one only, that of artificial memory, from 
what he would have called logic. But wo must con- 
stantly remember that the philosophy of Bacon was left 
exceedingly incomplete. Many lives would not have 
sufficed for what ho had planned, and ho gave only the 
leisure hours of his own. It is evident that he had 
turned his thoughts to physical philosophy rather for 
an exercise of his reasoning fficulties, and out of his 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, than from any peculiar 
aptitude for their subjects, much loss any advantage 
of opioortunity for their cultivation. lie was more 
eminently the philosopher of human, than of general 
nature, lienee he is exact as well as pi’ofound in all 
his reflections on civil life and mankind, while his con- 
jectures in natural philosophy, though often very acute, 
are apt to wander far from the tiuth in conse- 
quence of his defective acquaintance with the phamo- 
mcna of nature. His Centuries of Natural History give 
abundant proof of this. He is, in all these inquiries, like 
one doubtfully, aud by degrees, making out a distant 
prospect, but often deceived by the haze. But if wo 
compare what maybe found in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth books Ho Aiigmentis, in the Hssays, the History 
of Henry YIT., and the variofis short treatises contained 
in Ids works, on monil and political wisdom, and on 
human nature, from experience of which all such wisdom 
is drawn, with the lihetoric. Ethics, and Politics of Aris- 
totle, or with the historians most celebrated for their 
deep insight into civil society and human character, with 
Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de Comincs, Machiavol, 
Davila, Hume, wo shall, i think, find that one man may 

reasonin'^, to mainUain thn patient and passages in the ethical part of De Ang- 
dispassionatc suspense of judgment which mentis, lib. vii. cap. 3, which show lliat 
ought to be the condition of our inrpiiries. he had some notions of moral induction 
Xov. Organ., ii 2G. It may how- germinating in his mind, 
ever l)e observed, that we find a few 
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almost be compared with all of these together. 'When 
Galileo is named as equal to Ilacon, it is to be remem- 
bered that Galileo was no moral or political philosopher, 
and in this department Leibnitz certainly falls very 
short of Bacon. Burke, perhaps, conies, of all modern 
writci’s, the nearest to him ; but tliough Bacon may not 
1)6 more profound than Burke, he is more cojiious and 
comprehensive. 

7(). The comparison of Bacon and Galileo is naturally 
built upon the influence which, in the same compurison 
age, they exerted in overthrowing the philoso- ofUiicon 
phy of the schools, and in founding that new 
discipline of real science which has leiidered the last 
centuries glorious. Hume has given the preference to 
the latter, who made accessions to the domain of human 
knowledge so splendid, so inaccessible to cavil, so une- 
quivocal in their results, that the majority of mankind 
would perhaps be carried along 'with this decision. 
There seems, however, to be no doubt tlnit the mind of 
Bacon was more comprehensive and profound. But 
these comparisons are apt to involve imommensnraUe re- 
lations. In their own intellectual characters, they bore 
no great resemblance to each other. Bacon had scarce 
any knowledge of geometry, and so far ranks much below 
not only Galileo, but Descartes, Xewton, and Leibnitz, 
all signalized by wonderful discoveries in the science of 
(piantity, or in that jiart of physics which employs it. 
He has, in one of the profound aphorisms of the Novum 
Organum, distinguished the two species of philosophical 
genius, one more apt to perceive the differences of things, 
the other their analogic^. In a mind of the highest 
order neither of these powers will bo reall}' deficient, 
and his own inductive method is at once the best exer- 
cise of both, and the best safeguard against the excess of 
cither. But upon the whole, it may certainly be said, that 
the genius of Lord Jiacon was naturally more inclined to 
collect the resemblances of nature than to note her differ- 
ences. , This is the case with men like him of sanguine 
temper, warm fancy, and brilliant wit; but it is not the 
frame of mind which is best suited to strict reasoning. 

77. It is no proof of a solid acquaintance with Lord 
Bacon’s philosoph}^, to deify his name as the ancient 
schools did those of their foundci’s, or even to exaggerate 
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tho powers of his genius. Powers they were siirpris- 
ingly great, yet limited in their range, and not in all 
respects ccpial ; nor could they overcome every impedi- 
ment of circumstance. Even of Bacon it may be said, 
that ho attempted more than he has achieved, and 
perhaps more than ho clearly apprehended. His objects 
appear sometimes indistinct, and I am not sure that they 
are always consistent. In the Advancement of Leaming, 
he aspired to fill up, or at least to indicate, tho de- 
ficiciicies in eyery department of knowledge ; he gra- 
dually confined himself to philosophy, and at length to 
physics. But few of his works can be deemed complete, 
not oven the treatise De Augmentis, which comes nearer 
to tliis than most of the rest. Hence tho study of Lord 
Bacon is difficult, and not, as I conceive, very well 
adapted to those who have made no progress whatever 
in the exact sciences, nor accustomed themselves to in- 
dependent thinking. They have never been made a 
text-book in our universities ; though, after a judicious 
course of preparatory studies, by which I mean a good 
foundation in geometry and the philosophical principles 
of grammar, the first book of tho Novum Organuin might 
be very advantageously combined with the instruction 
of an enlightened lecturer.' 

i It by no moans is to be inferred, A living writer of high reputation, 
that because the actual text of Bacon is who has at least fully understood his 
not always such as c?in 1x5 well under- own subject, and illustrated U better 
6 Uk)( 1 by very young men, I object to than his i)redec(‘Ssors, from a more en- 
tbeir IxMng led to the real principles of larged reading and thinking, wherein his 
inductiv'e philosophy, which alone will own acuteness has been improved by the 
tc.ich them ‘o think, firmly but not pro- writers of the Baconian school, hiis been 
sumptuously, for thciiiselvcs. Few de- unfortunately instrumental, by the very 
fccts, on the contrary, in our system of il.erits of his treatise on Logic, in keeping 
(nlucaticMi arc more visible than the want up the prejudices on this subject, wliich 
of an adequate course of logic ; and this have generally been deemed character- 
is not likely to be rectified so long as the istic of the university to which he l)c- 
Aristotelian methods chalbmge that de- longed. All the reflection I have been 
nomination exclusively of all other aids able to give to the subject has convinced 
to the reasoning faculties. The posithm me of the inetticacy of the syllogistic art 
that nothing else is to be called U^ic, in enabling us to think rightly for our- 
were it even agreeable to the derivation selves, or, which is partofthinkingrightly, 
of the word, w’hich it is not, or to the to detect those fallacies of others which 
usage of the ancients, which is by no might impose on our understanding bc- 
means uniformly the case, or to that of fore we have acquired that art. It has 
jnodern phiiosf'phy and correct language, been often alleged, and as far as 1 can 
which is certainly not at all tho case, is judge, with perfect truth, that no man, 
jio answer to the question, whetlier Avhat who can be worth answering, ever com- 
n'€ call logic do' s not deserve to be taught mils, except through mere inadvertence, 
at all. uny paralogisms which the common logic 
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78. The ignorance of Bacon in mathematics, and what 
was much worse, his inadequate nations of 
tlieir utility, must he reojcoiied among the chief Juc" Sst 
defects in his philosophical wiitings. In a wiatht- 
reiiiarkahlo passage of the Advancement of 


serves to point out. It is easy enough 
U) construct syllogisms which sin against 
its niles ; but tlie question is, by whom 
they w'cre employed. For though it is 
not uncommon, as 1 ani aware, to repre- 
sent an julversaryus reasoning illogicully, 
this is generally effected by putting his 
argument into our own words. 'I’he great 
I’aiilt of all, over iniluction, or the as.ser- 
tion of a general premise upon an insuffi- 
cient examination of particulars, cannot 
1)0 discovered or cured by any loijkal 
skill; and this is the error into which 
men really fall, not that of omitting to 
distribntfi the middle term, though it 
comes in eifect, and often in appearance, 
to the stmie thing. 1 do not contend that 
the rules of syllogism, which arc very 
short and simple, ought not to be learned ; 
or that there may not be some advantage 
111 occasionally stating our own argument, 
or calling on another to state his, in a 
regular form (an* advantage, however, 
rather dialectical, which is, in other 
words, rhetorical, than one which affects 
the reasoning faculties themselves); nor 
do 1 deny that it is pliilusopliically worth 
while to know that all general reasoning 
hy words may be reduced into syllogism, 
as it is to know that most of plane geo- 
metry may be resolved into the super- 
position of equal ti ianglos ; but to repre- 
sent this portion of logical science as the 
whole, appeal's to me almost like teaclj§ 
ing the scholar Kuclid's axioms, and 
the axiomatic theorem to which 1 have 
alluded, and calling this tlie science of 
geometry. The following pa.ssagc from 
the I’ort-Royal logic is very judicious 
and candid, giving as much to the Aris- 
totelian system as it deserves; “Cette 
ixirtic, quo nous avons maintenant u 
tralter, qui .oompreiid les regies du rai- 
soimemeiit, est esiimde la plus imiKirtante 
de lalogique, et c’ci.*. presque I’unique 
qu’on y traite avoc qiielque soin; niais 
il y a siijot de douter si olle est an.^si 
utile qu on se rimagino. T^a plupart des 
erreurs des hommes, corame nous avons 
dgk dit aillcurs, vienuent bicu plus dc 


ce qu'ils ralsonnent sur de faux principes, 
que non pas de ce qu'ils raisonnent nial 
suivaiit leurs principes. II arrive rarc- 
ment qu’on se laisse trompm* par des 
raisounemens qui ne soient faux que par- 
ceqne la consequence en est iiuil tii ee ; et 
ceiix qui ne seroienl pas capahles d’eii 
reconnoitre la faussetd par la seulc lii- 
luiere de la raison, ne le soroiciit pas 
ordiiiairemont d’entendre les regies quo 
Fon en donne, et encore moins dc les 
appliquer. Neanmoins, quand on ne 
considenu'oit ces regies fpie coimne des 
verites spdculatives, elles serviroient tou- 
jours a exercer Fesprit; et de iilus.ou ne 
pent iiier qii’elles n’aleiit queUpie usage 
en quclqucs rencontres, et a I’egurd ile 
quelqnes personnes, qui, dtant ti'un 
natiircl vif et pdndtrant, ne se laissent 
quelquefois tromper par des fausses con- 
sdquences, que faute d’attention, a qiioi 
la rdflexion qu’ils feroieiit sur ces regies 
seroit capable de reinddior.” Art do 
Penser, part iii. How different is this 
sensible passage from one quoted I'rom 
some anonymous writer in IFhately's 
Ijogic, p. 34 !—“ A fallacy consists of an 
ingenious mixture of truth and falsehoed 
so entangled, so Intimately hlemh d, that 
the fallacy is, in the chemical phrase, 
held in solution ; one drop of sound logic 
is that test which immediately disunites 
them, makes the foreign substance vi- 
sible, and precipitates it to the bottom.” 
One fallacy, it might be answered, as 
common as any, is the faJse analogy, the 
misleading the mind hy a comparison 
where there is no real proportion or re- 
semblance. I'lie chemist's test is the 
necessary means of detecting the foreign 
substance ; if the “ drop of sound logic ” 
be such, it is strange that lawyers, ma- 
thematicians, and mankind in general , 
should so sparingly employ it; the fact 
being notorious, that those most eminent 
for strong reasoning powers are rarely 
conversant with the syllogistic method. 
It is also well known, that these “ inti- 
mately blended mixtures of truth and 
falsehood " perplex no man of plain sense , 
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Learning, he held mathematics to be a part of meta- 
physics ; but the place of this is altered in the Latin, 
and they are treated as merely auxiliary or instrumental 
to physical inquiry. He had some prejudice against 
pure mathematics, and thought they had been unduly 
elevated in comparison with the realities of nature. “ I 
know not,” ho says, “how it has arisen that mathematics 
and logic, which ought to be the serving-maids of physi- 
cal philosophy, yet atfecting to vaunt the certainty that 
belongs to them, presume to exercise a dominion over 
her.” It is, in my opinion, erroneous to speak of geo- 
metry, which relates to the realities of space, and to 
natural objects so hir as extended, as a mere hand-maid 
of physical philosophy, and not rather a pait of it. 
riayfair has made some good remarks on the advantages 
derived to cx])erinicntal philosophy itself from the mere 
a])])lication of geometry and algebra. And one of the 
reflections which this ought to excite is, that we are not 
to conceive, as some hastil}'' do, that there can bo no real 
utility to mankind, even of that kind of utility which 
consists in inultii)lying the conveniences and luxuries of 


except when they are what is called 
cxtra-h(jical I cases wherein the art of 
sylIo}?isin is of no use. 

[The syllogistic logic appears to have 
been more received into favour of late 
among philosophers, both here and on 
the (Joutinent, than it was in the. two pre- 
ceding centuries. The main question, it 
i.s to be kept in mind, does not relate to 
its principles as a science, bxit to the 
practical nsefi. loess of its rules as an art. 
An able writer has lately observed, that 
" he mxist be fortunate in the clearness 
of his mind, who, knowing tlic logical 
mode, is never obliged to have recouree 
to it to destroy ambiguity or heighten 
(A-'Ulence, and particularly so in bis oppo- 
nents, who, in verbal or written contro- 
Ycrsy, never finds it necessary to employ 
it in trying their arguments.” Penny Cy- 
clojia'dia, art. Syllogism. Every one 
must judge of this by his own expe- 
rience : tlu; profound thinker whose liand 
seems discernible in tins article, has a 
strong claim to authority iif favoxir of 
the utility of the syllogistic method ; yet 
we cainioL help remembering that it is 
very ran-ly employed even in contro- 
versy, where really believe it to be a 


valuable weapon against an antagonist, 
and capaible of itroduclng no small eifect 
on the indifForeiit reader or hearer, espe- 
cially if he is not of a very sharp appre- 
hension ; and moreover that, as 1 at least 
believe, the proportion «xf mathematical, 
political, or theological veosoners, who 
Iiave acquired or retained au/ tolerable 
expertness in the technical part of logic, 
is far from high, nor am 1 aware that 
they fall into fallacies for want of know- 
b'dge of it; but 1 mean strictly such 
♦Mliwics as the syllogistic methml alone 
seems to correct. What comes nearest 
to syllogistic reasoning in practice is 
that of geometry; as thus, A=:B; but 
C = A ; ergo, C = B, is essentially a syl- 
logism, but not according to fonn. If, 
however, equality of uiagTvitude may be 
considered as identity, according to the 
dictum of Aristotle, ei/ toutois r } 
ccott;?, the foregoing is regular in logical 
form ; and if wo take A, U, and C for 
ratlns, which are prui>erly identical, 
not equal, this may justly be called a 
syllogism. But those who eontend most 
for the formal logic, seldom much re- 
gard it,s use in geometrical science. — 
1317 .] 
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life, springing from theoretical and speculative inquiiy. 
The histoiy of algebra, so barren in the days of Tartaglia 
and Vieta, so productive of icealthy when applied to 
dynamical calculations in our own, may be a sufficient 
answer. 

79. One of the petty blemishes, which, though lost in 
the splendour of Lord Bacon’s excellences, it is Bacon s ex- 
iiot unfair to mention, is connected with^ the pe- of wit. 
culiar characteristics of his mind ; he is sometimes too 
metaphorical and witty. Ilis remarkable talent for dis- 
covering analogies seems to have inspired him with too 
much regard to them as arguments, even when they 
must appear to any common reader fanciful and far- 
fetched. Ilis tenninology, chiefly for the same reason, 
is often a little affected, and, in Latin, rather barbarous. 
The divisions of his prerogative instances in the Novum 
Organum are not always founded upon intelligible dis- 
tinctions. And the general obscurity of the style, neither 
himself nor his assistants being good masters of the Latin 
language, which at the best is never flexible or co})ious 
enough for our philosophy, renders the penisal of both 
his great works too laborious for the impatient reader. 
Bnickor has well observed that the Novum Oi’ganum has 
been neglected by the generality, and proved of far less 
seiwice than it would otherwise have been in philosophy, 
in consequence of these very defects, as well as the real 
depth of the author’s mind.*^ 

80. What has been the fame of Bacon, “ the wisest, 
greatest, of mankind,” it is needless to say. Fame of 

W hat has been his real influence over mankind, 

how much of our enlarged and exact knowledge uent. 

may be attributed to his influctivo method, what of this 

again has been due to a thorough study of his writings, 

and what to an indirect and secondary acquaintance 

with them, are questions of another kind, and less easily 

solved. Stewart, the philosoj)her who has dwelt most 

on the praises of Bacon, while he conceives him to have 

exercised a considerable influence over the English men 
' 

Logenda ipsa no^'ilissima tractatio rj^retiir, lougb plura, quam factum cst, 
al) illis est, qui .in renim naturalium in- contuli^sct -ad philogopliiffi emondatio- 
<luisitione fcliiitor progredi cupiunt. lu-m. His enim obstantibns a plorisque 
quui si paiiU) plus Imninis et perspicui- Imc oi^anum nogloctum est. Hist. I’hi- 
tatis liabeiet, ct uovunitn tenuinorimi et l<»s., v. 99. 
parti tionum artilkio Icctoiem non remo- 

VOL. HI. 
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of science in the seventeenth century, supposes, on the 
authority of Montucla, that he did not “ command the 
general admii’ation of Europe,” till the publication of 
the preliminary discourse to the French Encyclopjcdia 
by Diderot and D’Alembert. This, however, is by much 
too precipitate a conclusion. Ho became almost imme- 
diately known on the Continent, Gassendi was one of 
his most ardent admirers. Descartes mentions him, I be- 
lieve, once only, in a letter to Mersenne in 1632 ; but 
ho was of all men the most unwilling to praise a con- 
temporary. It may be said that these wore philosophers, 
and that their testimony does not imply the admiration 
of mankind. But writers of a very different character 
mention him in a familiar manner. Bichclieu is said to 
have highly esteemed Lord Bacon." And it may in 
some measure be due to this, that in the Sentimens 
de rAcademie Fran^aise sur le Cid, he is alluded 
to simply by the name Bacon, as one well known." 
Voiture, in a letter to Costar, about the same time, 
bestows high eulogy on some passages of Bacon which 
his correspondent had sent to him, and observes that 
Horace would have been astonished to hear a barbarian 
Briton discourse in such a style.*’ The treatise Dc 
Augmentis was republished in France in 1624, the year 
after its appearance in England. It was translated into 
Fi’cnch as early as 1632 ; no great proofs of neglect . 
Editions came out in Holland, 1645, 1652, and 1662. 
Even the Novum Organum, which, as has been said, 
never became so popular as his other writings, was 
thrice printed in Holland, in 1645, 1 650, and 1660.'* Leib- 

Vol. vi. p, 210, edit. Cousin. ^la rendre plus utile aux peuples." 

" The only authority tliat 1 can now ° I’. 44 (1633). 
quote for this is not very good, that of P J'ai trouvd parfaiteraent beau tout 
Aul)rpy’s Manuscripts, which 1 find in ce quo vous me mandez de Bacon. Mais 
Seward’s Anecdotes, iv. 323. But it ne vous scmhle t’il jms qu'Boracc, qni 
s 'cms not improbable. The same book disoit, Visam Britannos hospitibus ferot!, 
quotes Balzac as saying, "Oroyoiis dune, seruitbieu dtonne d'entendre nn barhare 
pour I’amour du Chancclier Bacon, que discourir comnie cela? Costar is said 
huites ]e.s t’ulics des andens sont sages ; by Baylc to have borrowed much from 
et tons ieura songes mysteres,ct decclles- Bjicon. La Motho. Ic Vayer mentions 
la qui fiont estimdes pores fables, il n’y him in his Dialogues ; in fact, instances 
cn a pas une, quelque bizarre et extrava- are numerous. 

gante quelle suit, qui n'ait son fonde- ‘l Montagu’s Life of Bacon, p. 407. 
ment dans Thistoire, si Von en veut croire He has not mentioned an edition at 
Barton, et qni n’ait eU? d(?guisc de la Strasburg, 1035, which is in the British 
sortepar les sages du vieux temps pour Museum. [riiore 
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nitz and Puffendoif are loud in their expressions of 
admiration, the former ascribing to him the revival 
of tnie philosophy as fully as we can at present/ I 
should be more inclined to doubt whether ho were ade- 
(piately valued by his countrymen in his own time, or 
in the immediately subsequent period. Under the first 
Stuarts, there was little taste among studious men but 
for tlicology, and chiefly for a theology which, proceed- 
ing with an extreme deference to authority, could not 
but generate a disposition of mind, even upon other sub- 
jects, alien to the progressive and inquisitive spirit of 
the inductive philosophy.* The institution of the lioyal 
Society, or rather the love of physical science out of 
which that institution arose, in the second part of the 
seventeenth century, made England resound with the 
name of her illustrious chancellor. Few now spoke of 


There is also an edition without time 
or place, in the catalogue of the British 
Mus(5iiin. 

Bruokcr, v. 95. Stewart says that 
" Bfiyle does not give above twelve lines 
to Baron but he calls him one of the 
greatest num of his age, and the length 
of an article in Bayle was never designed 
to be a measure of tlic merit of its sub- 
ject.— [The reception of Bacon’s philoso- 
phical writings on the Continent has 
been elaborately proved against Stewart, 
ia a dissertation by Mr. Maevey Napier, 
published in the eighth volume of the 
Transactions of the Koyal Society of 
Edinburgh. — 1812.] 

^ It is not uncommon to meet with 
persons, especially who are or have been 
engaged in leaching others dogmatically 
wliat they have themselves received in 
the like manner, to whom the inductive 
philosophy appears a mere school of 
scepticism, or at best wholly inapplicable 
to any subject.s which require entire 
conviction. A certain deduction from 
certain promises is the only reasoning 
they iiclcnow ledge. T^ord Bacon has a 
remarkable passage on this in the 91h 
book I)e Augmciitis. Bostquam articuli 
ct principia religionis jam in sodibus snis 
hierint locuta, ita ut a lationis examine 
penitus eximantnr, turn demum concc- 
ditur ab illis illalione.s derivare ac dedn- 
core secundum analogiam ipsorum. In 
rebus quidem naturalibus hoc non tenet. 


Nam ct ipsa principia examini subjici- 
iinlur^ per inductionem, inquam, licet 
minime per syllogismum. Alque cadem 
ilia nullam habent cum ratioiie repug- 
nantiam, ntab eodem fonte cum prinne 
proiwsitiones, turn media-, dediicantur. 
Aliter fit in religionc : ubi ct prinue pro- 
positiones autliopystatas sunt atcpie per 
sc subsistentes ; ct rursus non reguntur 
ab ilia ratione qiue propositiones conse- 
quentes dedudt. Neque tamen hoc tit in 
religione sola, sed etiam in aliis scientiis, 
tarn graviorflnis, quam levioribus, ubi 
scilicet propositiones humana^ i)lacita 
sunt, non positiv; siquidem et in illis 
rationis usus absolutus esse non potest. 
Videnius enini in ludis, puta sch.iccorum, 
ant similibus, priores ludi normas et 
^leges mere positivas esse., et ad placitum ; 
*quas recipi, non in disputa tioneni vooari, 
prorsus oporteat ; ut vero vincas, et perite 
lusurn instituas, ad artificiosum c st ct ra- 
tionale. Kodem luodo fit et in logibus 
hiimanis ; in quibus baud paucaj sunt 
maxima?, ut loquuntur, hoc est, placita 
mera juris, qua? auctoritate niagis quuin 
ratione nituiitur,iBequein disc*‘ptationom 
veniunt. (iuid vero sit jvislissimum, non 
absolute, sed relative, hoc est ex analogic 
illariim maximarum, id demum rationale 
est, et latum disputationi campuni pra-bet. 
This passage, well weighed, may show us 
where, wlij% and by whom, the synthetic 
and syllogistic methods have been pre- 
ferred to the inductive and analytical. 

F 2 
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him without a kind of homage that only the greatest 
men receive. Yet still it was by natural philosophers 
alone that the wntings of Bacon were much studied. 
The editions of his works, except the Essays, were few ; 
the Novum Organum never came separately from the 
English press.* They were not even frecpiently cpioted; 
for I believe it will bo found that the fashion of re- 
ferring to the biilliant passages of the De Augmentis and 
the Novum Organum, at least in books designed for the 
general reader,- is not much older than the close of the 
last century. Scotland has the merit of having led 
the way ; Eeid, Stewart, Eobison, and Playfair turned 
tliat which had been a blind veneration into a rational 
worship ; and I should suspect that more have I'ead 
Lord Bacon within these thirty years than in flie two 
preceding centuries. It may bo an usual consequence 
of the enthusiastic panegyrics lately poured upon his 
name, that a more positive eihcacy has sometimes been 
attributed to his philosophical writings than they really 
possessed, and it might bo asked whether Italy, where 
ho was probably not much known, wei'e not the tiuc 
school of experimenhd philosophy in Europe, whether 
liis methods of investigation were not chiefljT- s’ach as 
men of sagacity and lovers of truth might simultaneously 
have devised. But, whatever may have been the case 
with respect to actual discoveries in science, wo must 
give to written wisdom its proper meed ; no books prior 
to those of Lord Bacon carried mankind so hrr on the 
road to truth ; none have obtained so thorough a triumph 
over arrogant usurpation without seeking to sul)stitutc 
another; and he may be qompared to those liberators 
of nations, who have given them laws by which they 
might govern themselves, and retained no homage but 
theiv gratitude." 


t 'I’hfi Do Axigtiit'iitis was only once 
pnblii'lioii after the first edition, in 1638. 
An indifToreiit translation, by (Jilbort 
Watts, came ont in 10 to. No edition 
of I?acon’s Works was published in 
EngUiiul before 1730; another appeared 
in 1740, and there have been several 
since. Itut they had been pririted at 
Frankfort in 10(55. It is unnecessary to 
observe, that many copies of the foreign 
editions Aveio brought to this country. 


This is mostly taken from Mr. Monttigu's 
aewunt. 

" I have met, since this passage was 
written, with one in Stewart's Life i>t 
Keid, which seems to state the effivts of 
IJacon’s philosophy in a just and tem- 
perate spirit, and '^hidi I rather quote 
because this writer has, by his eulogies 
on that philf)sophy, le«l some to an exag- 
gerated notion. “ The influence of ba- 
con’s genius on the subsequent progress 
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On I lie Metaphysical Philosophy of Descartes. 

81. EKNi Descartes was horn in 1596, of an ancient 
family in Touraine. An inquisitive curiosity Early liie of 
into the nature and causes of all lie saw is said ^ Descartes, 
to have distinguished his childhood, and this was cer- 
tainly accompanied by an uncommon facility and clear- 
ness of apprehension. At a very early ago he entered 
the college of the Jesuits at La Fleche, and passed 
through their entire course of literature and philosophy. 
It was now, at the age of sixteen, as he tells us, that he 
began to reflect, with little satisfaction, on his studies, 
finding his mind beset with error, and obliged to confess 
that he had learned nothing but the conviction of his 
ignorance. Yet ho knew that ho had been educated in 
a famous school, and that he was not deemed behind his 
contemporaries. The ethics, the logic, even the geo- 
metry of the ancients, did not fill his mind with that 

of physical discovery lias been seldom bold and figurative eloquence. The mc- 
iluly appreciated; by some writers almost t hod of investigation which he recom- 
ontircly overlooked, and by others consi- mended had been previously followed fu 
dori'd jw the sole cause of the reformation every instance in which any solid disco- 
iii science w’hich lias since taken place, very had been made with respect to tJio 
Of thes(‘ two extremes, the latter cer- laws ot nature ; but it had been followed 
lainly is the least wide of the truth : for accidentally and without any regulur 
in the whole history of letters no other preconceived design ; and it w'as reserved 
individual can be mentioned wliose exer- for him to reduce to rule and method 
tions have had so indisputable an effect what others had offected, either fortui- 
in forwarding tlie intellectual progress of^tously, or from some momentary glimpse 
mankind. On the other hand it must be of the truth. These remarks are not 
acknowledged, that i)efore the era when intended to detract from the just glory 
bacon appeared, various philosophers in of Bacon ; for they apply to all those, 
dilTerent parts of Europe had struck into without exception, who have systema- 
tho right path; and it may perhaps be tised the principles of any of the arts, 
doubted, wlietlier any one important rule Indeed they apply less forcibly to liim 
with rc.spect to the true method of inves- than to any other philosopher wliose 
ligation be contained in his works, of studies have l>ecn directed to objects 
whicli no hint can be traced in those of analogous to his ; inasmuch as e know 
lii.s predecessors. His giT,at merit lay in of no art of which the rules have been 
concentrating their fee'de and scattered reduced successfully into a didactic form, 
lights ; fixing the attention of philoso- w'hen the art itself was as much in in- 
I'hers on the distinguisliing cluiracteris- fancy as experimental philosophy was 
tics of true and of false science, by a fcli- when Bacon wrote.” Account of Life 
city of illustration peculiar to himself, aud Writings of Reid, sect. 2. 
seconded by the commanding powers of a 
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clear stream of trntli for which he was ever thirsting. 
On leaving La Flechc, the young Descartes mingled for 
some years in the world, and served as a volunteer both 
under Prince Maurice, and in the Imj)crial army. Yet 
during this period there were intervals when ho with- 
drew himself wholly from society, and devoted his 
leisure to mathematical science. Some germs also of 
his peculiar philosophy were already ripening in his 
min,(l. 

82. Descartes was twenty-three years old when, 

HisbcKin- passing a solitary winter in his quarters at 
Ding to phi- Ncuburg, on the Danube, ho began to revolve 
loM.piiise. mind the futility of all existing systems 

of philosophy, and the discrepancy of opinions among 
the generality of mankind, which rendered it probable 
that no one had yet found out the road to real science. 
He determined, therefore, to set about the invest igation 
of truth for himself, erasing from his mind all precon- 
ceived judgments, as having been hastily and precari- 
ously taken up. Tie laid down for his guidance a few 
fundamental rules of logic, such as to admit nothing as 
true which he did not clearly perceive, and to proceed 
from the simpler notions to the more complex, taking 
the method of geometers, by which they had gone su 
much farther than others, for the true art of reasoning. 
Commencing, therefore, with the mathematical sciences, 
and observing that, however different in their subjects, 
they treat properly of nothing but the relations of (pian- 
tity, he fell, almost accidentally, as his words seem to 
import, on the great discovery that geometrical curves 
may be expressed algebrait'-ally.’' This gave him more 
hope of success in aj>plying his method to other parts of 
philosophy. 

83. Nine years more elapsed, during which Descartes, 
Jic retires to thougli lie quitted military servitu, continued 
iioUaiifi. observe mankind in various parts of Europe, 
still keeping his heart fixed on the great aim he had 
proposed to himself, but, as he confesses, without having 
framed the scheme of* any philosophy beyond those of 
his contemporaries. He deemed his time of life imma- 
ture for so stu]:)cndous a task. But at the ago of thirty- 
thi ee, with little notice to his friends, ho quitted Paris, 

fEuvres de Descartes, par Cousin. Paris, 1821, voi. i. p. 143. 
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conviiiced that absolute retirement was indispensable 
for that rigorous investigation of first principles which 
he uow deteiinined to institute, and retired into Holland. 
Jn this country he remained eight years so completely 
aloof from the distractions of the world that he concealed 
his very place of residence, though preserving an inter- 
conrso of letters with many friends in France. 

84. In 1(337 he broke upon the world with a volume 
containing the Discourse upon Method, the nispubii- 
Dioptrics, the Meteors, and the Geometry. It 
is only with the first that we are for the present con- 
cerned.y In this discourse, the most interesting, per- 
liaps, of Descartes’ writings, on account of the picture of 
his' life and of the progress of his studies that it fur- 
nishes, wo find the Cartesian metaphysics, which do not 
consist of many articles, almost, as fully detailed as in 
any of his later works. In the Meditationes do Prima 
Philosophia, published in 1641, these fundamental prin- 
ciples are laid down again more at length. He invited 
the criticism of philosophers on these famous Medita- 
tions. They did nut refuse the challenge, and seven sets 
of objections from as many different quarters, with seven 
replies from Descartes himself, are subjoined to the 
later editions of the Meditations. The Principles of 
Philosophy, published in Latin in 1644, contains wliat 
may be reckoned the final statement, which occupies 
most of the first book, written with uncommon concise- 
ness and precision. The beauty of philosophical style 
which distinguishes Descartes is never more seen than 
in this first book of the Principia, the translation of 
which was revised by Cleijjjelicr, an eminent friend of 
the author. It is a contrast at once to the ellipti- 
cal brevity of Aristotle, who hints, or has been sup- 
posed to hint, the most impoi-tant positions in a short 
clause, and to the verbose, figurative declamation of 
many modem metaphysicians. In this admirable per- 
spicuity Descartes was imitated by his disciples Arnauld 
and Mal^branche, especially the former. His unfinished 
posthumous treatise, the “ Incpiiry after Truth by Na- 
tural lieason,” is not carried farther than a partial deve- 
lopment of the same leading principles of Cartesian ism. 
There is, consequently, a great deal of apparent repeti- 

y (Euvres de Descartes, par Cousin, Paris, 1824, vol. i. p. 121-212. 
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tion in the works of Descartes, hut such as on attentive 
consideration will show, not perhaps much real variance, 
hut some now lights that had occurred to the author in 
the course of his reflections.* 

85. In pursuing the examination of the first principles 
He begins knowledge, Descartes perceived not only 

by doubt- that he had cause to douht of the various opi- 
»ng all. lie had found current among men, 

from that very circumstance of their variety, hut that 
the sources of all which he had received for truth them- 
selves, namely, the senses, had afforded him no indis- 
putahle certainty. Tie began to recollect how often he 
had heen misled hy appearances, which had at first 
sight given no intimation of their fallacy, and asked 
himself in vain hy what infallible test he could discern 
the reality of external objects, or at least their con- 
formity to his idea of them. The strong impressions 
made in sleep led him to inquire whether all he saw 
and felt might not ho in a dream. It was true that 
there seemed to ho some notions more elementary than 
the rest, such as extension, figure, duration, which could 
not be reckoned fallacious ; nor could he avoid owning 
that, if there were not an existing triangle in the world, 
the angles of one conceived by the mind, though it 
were in sleep, must appear equal to two right angles. 
But even in this certitude of demonstration he soon 
found something deficient; to err in geometrical rea- 
soning is not impossible ; why might he not err in this ? 
especially in a train of consequences, the particular 
terms of which are not at the same instant present to 
the mind. But, above all,’ there might bo a superior 
being, powerful enough and billing to deceive him. It 
was no kind of answer to treat this as improbable, or as 
an arbitrary hypothesis. lie had laid down as a maxim 
that nothing could be received as truth which was not 
demonstrable ; and in one place, rather hyperbolically, 
and indeed extravagantly in appearance, says that ho 

* A work has lately been published, respondence, arranged methodically in 
Kssaia Philosophiques, suivis do la Md- his own words, but with tlio omission of 
Uiphysiqne dc Descjirtes, ass(!mblde et a large part of the objections to the Medi- 
mis'i en ordre par L. A. Gruyer, 4 vols., tations and of his replies. I did not, 
Bruxelles, 18.12. In the fourth volume however, see this work in time to make 
we ftn<l the metaphysical passages in the use of it. 
writings of Descartes, including his cor- 
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made little difference between merely probable and 
false suppositions; meaning this, however, as we may 
presume, in the sense of geometers, who would say the 
(same thing. 

86. Hut, divesting himself thus of all belief in what 
tlio world deemed most unquestionable, plunged his first 
in an abyss, as it seemed for a time, he soon step iu 
found his feet on a rock, from which he sprang 
upwards to an unclouded sun. Doubting all things, 
abandoning all things, he came to the question, what is 
it that doubts and denies ? Something it must be ; he 
might be deceived by a superior power, but it was he 
that was deceived. He felt his own existence; the 
proof of it was that he did feehit ; that he had affinued, 
that he now doubted, in a word, that he was a thinking 
substance. Coyito Ergo sum — this famous enthymem of 
the Cartesian philosophy veiled in rather formal lan- 
guage that which was to him, and must be to us all, the 
eternal basis of conviction, which no argument can 
strengthen, which no sophistry can itnpair, the consci- 
ousness of a self within, a percipient indivisible Ego.*" 
The only proof of this is that it admits of no proof, that 
no man can pretend to doubt of his own existence with 
sincerity, or to express a doubt without absurd and in- 
consistent language. 

87. The scepticism of Descartes, it appears, which is 
merely provisional, is not at all similar to that 

of the Tyrrhonists, though some of his argu- 
ments may have been shafts from their quiver. Nor did 
ho make use, which is somewhat remarkable, not scep- 
of the reasonings afterwards employed by 
Berkeley against the mat^ial world, though no one more 
frequently distinguished than Descartes between the 
objective reality, as it was then supposed to be, of ideas 
in the mind, and the external or sensible reality of 

This word, intrcMlnced by the Gcr- I am apt to think that some great meta- 
mans, or originally perhaps by the old physical extravagances would have been 
Ciirtosians, is rather awkward, but far avokled, and softie fundamental truths 
less so than the English pronoun I, which more clearly apprehended. Fichte is well 
is also equivocal iu «ouud. Stewart has known to have made the grunil division 
adopted it as the lesser evil, and it seems of Idi and Hicht left, Ego and Eon Ego, 
rciisuiiable not to scrufdc the use of a the basis of his philosophy; in other 
Word so convenient, if ndt necessary, to words, the difference of subjective and 
exjiress the unity of the conscious prin- objective reality, 
ciple. If it had been employed earlier. 
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things. Scepticism, in fact, was so far from being cha- 
racteristic of his disposition, that his errors sprang 
chiefly from the opposite source, little as he was aware 
of it, from an undue positiv6ness in theories which he 
could not demonstrate, or even render highly probable.'’ 

88. The certainty of an existing Ego easily led him to 

He arrives of tho Operations of the mind, called after- 

at more wards bv Lockc ideas of reflection, the believ- 
cLrtaiiiiy. doubtiiig, willing, loving, fearing, which 

he khow by consciousness, and indeed by means of 
which alone he knew that the Ego existed. He now 
proceeded a stop farther ; and, reflecting on the simplest 
truths of arithmetic and geometry, sjiw that it was as 
impossible to doubt of them as of the acts of his mind. 
Ihit as he had before tried to doubt oven of these, on the 
hypothesis that he might be deceived by a superior 
intelligent })ower, he resolved to inquire whether such a 
power existed, and if it did, whether it could be a de- 
ceiver. The afflrmativo of tho former and tho negative 
of the latter question Descartes established by that 
extremely subtle reasoning so much celebrated in the 
seventeenth century, but which has less fi'equcntly been 
deemed conclusive in later times. It is at least that 
which no man, not fitted by long practice for metaphy- 
sical researches, will pretend to embrace. 

89. JThc substance of his argument was this. He 
His proof of found witliin himself tho idea of a perfect Tn- 
aueity. telligence, eternal, infinite, necessary. This 

b One of tho rules Descartes lays down trouble himself with any object of which 
in his posthumous art of logic, is that we Ije cannot have as certain a knowledge as 
ought never to busy ourselves except olt arithmetical and geometrical demou- 
about objects concerning which our under- stralions." It is unnecessary to observe 
standing appears eapable of acquiring an what havoc this would make with investi- 
uri([uestionable and c«;rtain knowledge, gations, even in physics, of the highest 
vol. xi. p. 204. 'I’liis is at least too un- importance to mankind, 
limited a proposition, and would exclude, lieattie, in the essay on Truth, part ii. 
not indeed all probability, but all in- chap. 2, Inis made some unfounded criti- 
quiries which must by necessity end in cisms on the scepticism of I)esrartes, and 
nothing more than probability. Accord- endeavours to turn in hi ridicule bis (Jo- 
intly we find in the m-xt pages that he gito ; Krgo sum. Yet if any one should 
made little account of any sciences but deny his own, or our existence, I do not 
arithmetic and geometry, or such others see how we could refute him, were lu* 
as equal them in certainty. " From all worthy of refutation, but by some such 
this," he concludes, “we may infer, not language ; ajid, in fact, it is what Beattie 
that arithmetic and geometry are the only himself says, more parupbrastically, in 
sciences which v. e must learn, \;ut that answering Hume, 
he who seelcs the road to truth should not 
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coiil'cl not come from himself, nor from external things, 
because both were im])crfect, and there could be no 
more in the effect than there is in the cause. And this 
idea requiring a cause, it could have none but an actual 
being, not a possible being, which is undistinguishable 
from mere non-entity. If, however, this should be 
denied, he inquires whether ho, with this idea of God, 
could have existed by any other cause, if there were no 
God. Not, ho argues, by himself; for if he were the 
author of his own being, he would have given himself 
every perfection, in a word, would have been God. Not 
by his parents, for the same might bo said of them, and 
so forth, if we remount to a series of productive beings. 
Besides this, as much power is required to ])reserve as 
to ci eate, and the continuance of existence in the effect 
implies the continued operation of the cause. 

90. W'ith this argument, in itself sufficiently refined, 
Descartes blended another still more distant Another 
frtmi common apprehension. Necessary exist- 
enco is involved in the idea of God. All other beings 
are conceivable in their essence, as things i)Ossiblc ; in 
God alone his essence and existence are inseparable. 
Existence is necessary to perfection; hence a perfect 
being, or God, cannot be conceived without necessary 
existence. Though I do not know that I have misrepre- 
sented Descartes in this result of his very subtle argu- 
ment, it is difficult not to treat it as a sophism. And it 
was always objected by his adversaries, that ho inferred 
the necessity of the thing from the necessity of the idea, 
which was the very point in question. It seems impos- 
sible to vindicate many^f his expressions, from which 
he never receded in the controversy to which his IMedi- 
tations gave rise. But the long habit of repeating in his 
mind tlie same series of reasonings gave Descarfes, as it 
will always do, an inward assurance of their (jertainty, 
Avhich could not bo weakened by any objection. The 
former ai’gumcnt for the being of God, whether satisfac^ 
tory or not, is to be distinguished from the present.'' 


^ “ From what is said already of the In its essence, as wo have showed time 
ignorance wo are in of the essence of and space to be. Some philosophers think 
miiui, it is evident that we are not able to tliat such a necessity may be demon- 
know whether any mind be necessarily strated of Go*! Irom the nature of perfec- 
existent by a necessity Ji priori founded tion. For God being infinitely, that is. 
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91. From the idea of a perfect being Descartes imme- 
iiis ficduc- diately deduced the truth of his belief in an 
tionei from external world, and in the inferences of his rea- 
son. For to deceive his creatures would be 
an imperfection in God ; but God is perfect. Whatever, 
therefore, is clearly and distinctly apprehended by our 
reason must be tiue. AVo have only to be on our guard 
against our own precipitancy and prejudice, or surrender 


absolutely, perfoct, they say be must needs 
be necessarily existent ; bcciiuse, say they, 
necessary existence is one of the greatest 
of perfections. Rut I Uike this to \yQ one 
of those false and imaginary arguments, 
that arc founded in the abuse of certain 
terms ; and of all others this word, per- 
fection, seems to have suffered most this 
way. I wish 1 could clearly understand 
what tliose philosophers mean by the word 
perfection, when they thus say that ne- 
cessity of existence is perfection. Does 
perfection here signify the same thing 
thai it docs when we say that God Ls 
infinitely good, <nunipotcnt, omniscient.> 
Surely perfections arc i)ropciiy asserted 
of the several powers that atttmd the 
essences of things and not of anything 
else, but In a very unnatural and im- 
proper sense. Perfection is a term of 
relation, and its scn.se implies a fitness or 
agreement to some certain end, and most 
properly to some power in the thing that 
is denominated perfect. The tenn, as the 
etymology of it shows, is taken from the 
operation of artists. When an artist pro- 
poses to himself to make anything that 
shall be serviceable to a certain effect, 
his work is called more or less perfect, 
according as it agrees more or less with 
the design of the artist. From arts, by a 
similitude of sense, this word has been 
introduced into morality, and signifies 
that quality of an agent by which it is 
able to act agreeable tf) the end its actions 
tend to. 'Phe metaphysicians who reduce 
everything to transcendental c<»nsidera- 
tions have also translated this term into 
their science, and use it to signify the 
agre(‘meut tliat any thing has with that 
idea, which it is required that thingshonld 
answer to. This perfection, therefore, 
belongs to those attributes that constitute 
the essence of a thing ; and that being is 
properly called the most perfect which 
has all, the best, and each the completest 
in its kind of those attributes, which can 


be united in one essence. J’erfection, 
tlierefore, belongs to the essence of things, 
and not proiierly to their existence ; which 
is not a perfection of any thing, no attri- 
bute of it, but only the mere constitution 
of it in rerum vatiira. Necessary exist- 
<^nce, therefore, which is a mode td exist- 
ence, is not a perfection, it being no 
attribute of the thing no more than ex- 
istence is, which it is a mode of. But it 
may be said, that though necessary exist- 
ence is not a perfection in itself, yet it is so 
in its cause, upon account of that attribute 
of the entity from whence it flows; that 
that attribute must of all others be the 
most perfect and most excellent, whicli 
necessary existence flows from, it being 
such as cannot be conccive<J otherwise 
than as existing. But what cxcelh'ncy, 
what perfection is there in all this ? .Space 
is nocesusirily existent on account of ex- 
tension, which cannot be conceived other- 
wise than as existing. But what perfec- 
tion is there in siiace upon this account, 
which can in no manner act on any thing, 
which is entirely devoid of all power, 
wherein I have showed all perfections to 
consist? Therefore necessary existence, 
abstnwtedly considen-d, is no i)erfection ; 
and therefore the idea of infinite perfec- 
tiof; dot*s not include, and consequently 
not prove, God to be necessarily existent. 
If he be so, it is on account of those .attri- 
butes of his essence which we have no 
knowledge of.” 

1 have made this extract from a very 
short tract, called Contcniplatio 1‘hiloso- 
pbica,hy Brook Taylor, which 1 found in 
an unpublished memoir of Ins life printed 
by the late Sir William Young in 1793. 
It bespeaks tlie clear and acute under* 
standing of this celebrated philosopher, 
and appears to me an entire refutation of 
the scholastic argument of 1 )escartes ; one 
more fit for the Anselms and such dealers 
in words, from wliom it came, than for 
himself. 
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of our reason to the authority of others. It is not hy 
our understanding, such as God gave it to us, that we 
are deceived ; but the exercise of our free-will, a high 
prerogative of our nature, is often so incautious as to 
make us not discern truth from falsehood, and affirm or 
deny, by a voluntary act, that which we do not distinctly 
ajiprehend. The properties of quantity, founded on our 
ideas of extension and number, are distinctly perceived 
by our minds, and hence the sciences of arithmetic and 
geometry are certainly tnie. But when he turns his 
thoughts to the pluenomena of external sensation, Des- 
cartes cannot wholly extricate himself from his original 
concession, the basis of his doubt, that the senses do 
sometimes deceive us. lie endeavours to reconcile this 
with his own theory, which had built the ceHainty of 
all that we clearly hold certain on the perfect veracity of 
God. 

92. It is in this inquiry that he reaches that important 
distinction between the primary and secondary primary and 
properties of matter, (the latter being modifica- secondary 
tions of the former, relative only to our appre- 
hension, but not inherent in things,) which, without 
being wholly new, contradicted the Aristotelian theories 
of the schools and he remarked that wo are never, 


d See Stewart's First Dissertation on 
the Progress of I'liilosophy. This writer 
has justly observed, tliat many persons 
conceive colour to be inherent in the 
object, so that the censure of Reid on 
Descartes and his followers, as having pre- 
tended to discover what no one doubted, 
is at h'ast unreasonable in tliis respect. 
A late writer bus gone so far as to ^y, 
“ Nothing at first can seem a nlore ra- 
tional, obvious, and incontrovertible am- 
elusion, than that the colour of a body 
is an inherent (piality, like its weight, 
hardness, &c, ; and that to see the object, 
and to see it of its own colour, when no- 
thing intervenes between our eyes and it, 
are one and the same thing. Yet this is 
only a prejudice,” &c. Herschel’s J>is- 
course on Nat. Philos., p. S2. I almost 
even suspect that th ' notion of sounds and 
smells, being secondary or merely sen- 
sible qualities, is not distinct in all men’s 
minds. But after we are become familiar 
with correct ideas, it is not easy to revive 
prejudices in our iihagination. In the 


same page of Stewart’s Dissert al ion, ho 
has been led by dislike of the university 
of Oxford to misconceive, in an extra- 
ordinary mariner, a passage of Addison 
in the CJuardian, which is evidently a 
sixirtive ridicule of the Cartesian theory, 
and is absolutely inapplicable to the 
Aristotelian. 

fPlie most remarkable circumstance in 
Reid’s animadversion on Descartes, as 
having aimounctd nothing but what was 
generally known, is tliat he had himself, 
in his Inquiry into the Human Mind, 
contended very dogmatically in favour of 
the vulgar notion that secondary qualities 
exist in bodies, independently of sensa- 
tion. ’Phis scarlet rose which is before 
me, is still a scarlet rose when I shut my 
eyes, and was so at midnight when no 
eye saw it. The colour remains when the 
appearance ceases; it remains the same 
when the appearance changes.’ ’ Chap, vi . 
$ 4. He even uses similar language as to 
perfumes, which, indeed, stand on the 
same ground, though we feel less of the 
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strictly speaking, deceived by our senses, but by the 
inferences which we draw from them. 

9d. Such is nearly the substance, exclusive of a great 
variety of more or less episodical theories, of the three 
metaphysical works of Descartes, the history of the 
soul’s progress from opinion to d(mbt, and from doubt to 
certainty. Few would dispute, at the present day, that 
he has destroyed too much of his foundations to render 
his superstructure stable ; and to readers averse from 
metaphysical reflection, he must seem little else than an 
idle theorist, weaving cobwebs for pastime which com- 
mon sense sweeps away. It is fliir, however, to observe, 
that no one was more careful than Descartes to guard 
against any practical scepticism in the affairs of life. 
He even goes so far as to maintain, that a man having 
adopted any practical opinion on such grounds as seem 
probable, should pursue it with as much steadiness as if 
it were founded on demonstration ; observing, however, 
as a general iiile, to choose the most moderate opinions 
among those which ho should find current in his own 
country.*’ 

94. The objections adduced against the Meditations 
Objections scrics of scvcii. Tlio first are by a 

mtide to his tlicologian named (laterus, the second by Mer- 
editatioiis. third by Hobbes, the fourth by 

Arnauld, the fifth by Gassendi, the sixth by some anony- 
mous writers, the seventh by a Jesuit of the name of 
Bourdin. To all of these Descartes replied with spirit 
and acuteness. By far the most important controversy 
was with Gassendi, whose objections were stated more 
briefly, and, I think, with less skill, by Hobbes. It w\as 


projiulice in favour of their reality than 
of that of colours. Nothing can be more 
obvious than the reply the colour re- 
mains only on the t»Kit hypothesis that 
some one is looking at the object; at 
midnight we can hardly say that the rose 
is red, except hy an additional hypothesis, 
tliat the day should break. “ We never,” 
he proceeds, “ as far as I can judge, give 
the name of colour to the sensation, but 
to the qualily only.” How then do we 
talk of bright, dull, glaring, gay, dazzling 
colours? Do not these words refer to a 
S(>nsatlon, rather than to a configuration 
of parts in tl e coloured body, by which 


it reflects or refracts light ? But this first 
production of Ueid, though abounding 
with acute and original remarks, is t(X) 
much disfigured by a tendency to halloo 
on the multitude against speculative phi- 
losophy. 'I'lie appeal to common sense, 
that is, the cnide notions of men who had 
never reflected, even enough to use lan- 
guage with precision, would have been 
fatal to psychology. Reid afterwards laid 
aside the popular tone in writing on phi- 
losophy, though, perhaps, he was always 
Uyt) much inclined to cut knots when he 
could not untie them.— 1847.] 

® Vol. i. p. 147 ; vol. iii. p. 64 
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the first trurupet in the new philosophy of an ancient 
war between the sensual and ideal schools of psychology. 
Descartes had revived, and placed in a clearer light, the 
doctrine of mind, as not absolutely dependent upon the 
j^eiises, nor of the same nature as their objects. Stewart 
does not acknowledge him as the first teacher of the 
soul’s immateriality. “ That many of the schoolmen, 
and that the wisest of the ancient philosophers, when 
they described the mind as a spirit, or as a spark of 
celestial fire, employed these expressions, not with any 
intention to materialise its essence, but merely from 
want of more unexceptionable language, might be shown 
with demonstrative evidence, if this were the proper 
place for entering into the discussion.”^ But though it 
cannot bo said that Descartes was absolutely the first 
who maintained the strict immateriality of the soul, it is 
manifest to any one who has read his correspondence, 
that the tenet, instead of being general, as we are apt to 
presume, was by no means in accordance with the com- 
mon opinion of his age. The fathers, with the exception, 
perhaps the single one, of Augustin, had taught the cor- 
poreity of the thinking substance. Aniauld seems to 
consider the doctrine of Descartes as almost a novelty in 
modern times. “ What you have written concerning 
the distinction between the soul and body appears to 
me very clear, very evident, and quite divine ; and as 
nothing is older than trutli, I have had singular pleasure 
to see that almost the same things have formerly been 
very perspicuously and agreeably handled by St. Au- 
gustin in all his tenth book on the Trinity, but chiefly 
in the tenth chapter.”® But Amauld himself, in his ob- 
jections to the MeditatioiH, had put it as at least ques- 
tionable, whether that which thinks is not something 
extended, which, besides the usual properties of extended 
substances, such as mobility and figure, has also this 
particular virtue and power of thinking.^' The reply of 
Descartes removed the difficulties of the illustrious Jan- 
senist, who became an ardent and almost complete dis- 
ciple of 'the new philosophy. In a placard against the 
Cartesian philosophy, printed in 1647, which seems to 
have come from Kevins, professor of theology at Leyden, 

f Dissertation, ubi suprh. 8 Descartes, x. 138. 

h Descartes, ii. 14. 
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it is said, “ As far as regards the nature of things, nothing 
seems to hinder but that the soul may bo either a sub- 
stance, or a mode of coi-poreal substance.”* And More, 
who had carried on a metaphysical correspondence with 
Descartes, whom he professed to admire, at least at that 
time, above all philosophers that had over existed, with- 
out exception of his favourite Tlato, extols him after his 
death in a letter to Clerselier, as having best established 
tlu'. foundations of religion. “ For the peripatetics,” ho 
says, “ pretend that there are certain substantial forms 
emanating from matter, and so united to it that they 
cannot subsist without it, to which class these philoso- 
]diers refer the souls of almost all living beings, even 
those to which they allow sensation and thought ; while 
the Fpicurcans, on the other hand, who laugh at sub- 
stantial forms, ascribe thought to matter itself, so that 
it is M. Descartes alone, of all philosophers, who has at 
once banished from philosophy all these substantial 
forms or souls deiived from matter, and absolutely 
divested matter itself of the faculty of feeling and 
thinking.” 

95. It must be owned that the firm belief of Descartes 
Theor of immateriality of the Ego, or thinking 

memory principle, was accompanied with what in later 
nation^'^'" would have been deemed rather too great 

concessions to the materialists. ITe held the 
imagination and the memory to be portions of the brain, 
whei ein the images of our sensations are bodily pre- 
served ; and CAxn assigned such a motive force to the 
imagination, as to produce those involuntary actions 
which we often perform, and all the movements of 

i Descartes, x. 73. stand wliethor bo meant only that tlie 

k Descartes, x. 386. Even More seems soul, when st'parated from the grfssbody, 
to have been perplexed at one time by is invested with a substantial clothiii}?, or 
the difiiculty of accountina; for the know- that there is what we may call an inte- 
ledRC and sentiment of disembotlied souls, rior body, a Rup])osed monad, to which 
and almost inclined to admit their cor- the thinkini; j)rineiplc; is indissolubly 
poreity. “ J’aimerois mieux dire avec les united. This is what all materialists 
riatoniciensjles anciens pijres,et presque mean, who have any clear notions what- 
tous les philosophes, quo Ics Ames hu- ever; it is a possibU*, perliaps a plausible, 
mainoh, tons les I'eiiies hint bons que perhaps even a hif^hly probable, hypo* 
mauvais, sont corjiorels, et que par con- thesis, but one wliicb will not prove their 
Bt-quent ils ont un sentiment rdcl, e’est It theory. The fonner seems almost an in- 
dire, qui leur vient du corp.s dont ils sont dispensable supposition, if wo admit sen- 
revetus.” 'Pliis is in a letter to Descarti*s sibility to phainomcna at all in the soul 
in 1649, wliich I have not read in I^atin after death; but it is rather, perhaps, at he- 
(vol. X. p. 2t9). I do not quite under- ologicul than a meUiphysical speculation. 
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brutes. “This explains how all the motions of all 
aniJUftls arise, though we grant them no knowledge of 
things, but only an imagination entirely corporeal, and 
how all those operations which do not require the con- 
currence of reason are produced in us.” But the whole 
of his notions as to the connexion of the soul and body, 
and indeed all his physiological theories, of whifdi lie 
was most enamoured, do little credit to tlie (.'artesian 
philosophy. They are among those portions of his creed 
which liavo lain most oj)en to ridicule, and which it 
would be useless for us to detail. He seems to liavo 
expected more advantage to psychology from anatf)mical 
]*esearches than in that state of the science, or even pro- 
bably in any future state of it, anatomy could afford. 
AVhen asked once where was his library, be reidicd, 
showing a calf he was dissecting, This is my library."' 
11 is treatise on the passions, a subject so important in 
the philosophy of the human mind, is made up of crude 
liypotheses, or at best irrelevant observations, on their 
physical causes and concomitants. 

i)6. It may be considered as a part of this syncretism, 
as we may call it, of the material and irnmate- soul 
rial hyjiothoscs, that Descartes fixed the seat of i'j 
the soul in the conarion, or juncal gland, which ^ ‘ 

he selected as the only part of the brain whicli is not 
double. By some means of eoniinunication which lie did 
not ])rofess to explain, though later metaphy.sicians have 
atteinpied to do so, the unextended intelligence, thus con- 
fined to a (certain spot, receives the sensations which are 
immediately produced through impressions on the sub- 
stance of the brain. If he t^d not solve the problem, be it 
remembered that the ])robk^ has never since been solved. 
It was objected by a nameless coiTes]iondont, who signs 
himself Hyt)crasj)istcs, that the soul being incorporeal 
could not leave by its operations a trace on the brain, 
which his theory seemed to imply. Descartes ansAvered, 
in rather a remarkable passage, that as to things purely 
intellectual, avc do not, pr()i)crly speaking, remember 
them at all, as they are equally original thoughts every 
time they present themselves to the mind, except that 

Descartes was very feiul of dissec- crois qu’il n’y a gubre do intMocins qui y 
» tioiir'C’est un cxorcice on je me snis ait regard^ de si pros que moi. A'cl. viii, 
st^ivout occiipd depuis oiize ans, ct je p. 100, also p. It4 and 180. 

VOL. 111. G 
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they are liaLihially joined as it were, and associated 
with certain names, wliicli, being bodily, make ns re- 
member them." 

1)7. If the orthodox of the age wore not yet prepared 

s ij. for a doctrine which seemed so tavourable at 
atudS'dn least to natural religion as the immateriality of 
the soul, it may be readily supposed, that Gas- 
sendi, like Hobbes, had imbibed too much of 
tlui Epicurean theory to acquiesce in the spiritualising 
principles of his adversary. In a sportive style he 
addri>sscs him, 0 animal and Descartes replying more 
angrily, retorts upon him the name 0 carol which he 
fr(Hpiently repeats. Though we may lament such un- 
happy elForts at wit in these great men, the names do 
not ill represent the spiritual and carnal philosophies ; 
the school that produced Leibnitz, Kant, and Stewart, 
contrasted with that of Hobbes, Condillac, and Cabanis. 

08. It was a matter of course that the vulnerable pas- 
superiovity sages of the six Meditations would not escape 
of i)<‘s5caru?s. spcar of SO skilful an anhigonist as Gas- 
sendi. But many of his objections appear to be little 
more than cavils ; and upon the whole, Descartes leaves 
me with the impression of his great supenority in ineta- 
physical acuteness. It was indeed impossible that men 
should agTee, who persisted in using a ditferent defini- 
tion of the important word, idea ; and the same soTirco of 
interminable controversy has flowed over since for their 
disciples. Gassendi ado j) ting the scholastic maxim, “No- 
thing is in the understanding, which has not been in the 
sense,” carried it so much fiirther than those from whom 
it came that ho denied anything to be an idea but what 
was imagined by the mind. * Descartes repeatedly de- 
sired both him and Hobbes, whose pliilosophy was built 
on the same notion, to remark that ho meant by idea, 
whatever can be conceived by the understanding, though 
not capable of being represented by the imagination." 

" This pa‘isi\s« 1 must give in French, cohtnmc d’etre jointes et cominc iit- 
finding it, obscure, and having translated tacliecs a certains norns qui, tjtant corpo- 
movc according to wliat I guess than rels, font que nous nous ressouvenons 
literally. Mais pour co qui ost des choses aussi d’elles. Vol. viii. p. 2Y1. 
puroment intclloctuollcs, a proprement ° Par Ic nom d’ifl<5e, il vent seulcmciit 
parlor on n’on a aucun rossouvenir ; ct qu’on entende id Ics images des choses 
la premiere fois qu'elles se pre^sentent a matt^rielles depeintos eu la fantaisie cor- 
I’esprit, on les pense aussi-bien que la porelle; et cela (Tant suppose, il lui est 
(neconde, si cc n’est peut-etre qu’elles out aisd do montrer qu’on lie pout avoir 
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Tlius we imagine a triangle, but we can only conceive a 
figure of a thousand sides ; wc know its existence, and 
can reason about its properties, but we have no imago 
whatever in the mind, by which we can distinguish 
such a polygon from one of a smaller or greater number 
of sides. Jlobbes in answer to this threw out a paradox 
which he has not, perhaps at least in so unlimited a 
manner, repeated, that by reason, that is, by the process 
of reasoning, we can infer nothing as to the nature of 
things, but only as to their names.P It is singular that 
a man conversant at least with the elements of geometry 
should liavo fallen into this ciTor. For it does not 
appear tliat ho meant to speak only of natural sub- 
stances, as to which his language might seem to be a 
had expression of what w’as afterwards clearly shown 
hy Locke. That the understanding can conceive and 
reason upon that which the imagination cannot deli- 

propre ot veritable id<<e de Dieu ni d’uu P Que dlr(jns.nou8 raaiiuennnt si pent. 
anf?o; niiiis j’ai soiivent averti, et prin- Stre Ic raisonnemont n'est rien uutre 
cipalcinciit cri celui nienie, que je chose qu'un'assemblage et un cnebaine- 
prciids Ui nom d’idde pour tout ce qui mentdonoms par ce njot estf D'ou il 
est c’on^u immddiatenit'iu par Tosprit; s'ensiiivroit que par la raison nous ue 
cn soi’tc que, lors(iue jo voux et que Je concluons rien de tout touchant la nature 
crains, parccque je consols en memo dcs choses,mais seulement touchant lours 
toiups, (pie je veux et que je crairis, ce appellations, e'est h dire que par ello. nous 
vouloir ct cetto crainte sont mis i)ar moi voyons siraplemcnt si nous asscmblons 
cij iiornbre dcs iddes ; et je me suis servi bicn ou nml lea noms des choses, scion lea 
de CO mot, parcequ'il dtoit ddja com- conventions que nous avons hub's K noire 
r.iuticmcnt re^u par les philosopher pour fantaisio touchant leiire significations, 
signilicr Ics formes des conceptions do P. 476. Descartes merely nnswered: — 
I’entendcmcnt divin, encore que nous no L’asscmblage qui so fait dans le raisonne- 
recoimoissions en Dieu aucunc fantaisio ment n'est pas celui des noms, mais bien 
on imagination corporello, et je n’en sa- celui des choses, signifidcs i)ar les noins ; 
vois ])oint do plus propre. Kt je ponse et je m’dtonne quo le contrairc puisso 
avoir assez expliqud I’idde de Dieu pour venir en I'esprit de personne. Descartes 
ceux qui veulent concevoir les sens qu^ treated Hobbes, whom he did not esfeem, 
je donne h mes paroles; mais pour ceux with less attention than his other corre- 
qui s’attachent k les entendre autrement spondents. Hobbes could not mid(;rstand 
quo jo no fais, je ue lo pourrais jamais wlial have been called ideas of reflection, 
assez. Vol. i, p. 404. 'I'liis is in answer such jis fear, and thought it was nothing 
to Hobbes; the objections of Hobbes, and more than the idea of the object feared. 
Descartes’ replies, turn very much on “For what else is the fear of a lion,” he 
this primary difference between ideas as says, “ than the idea of this lion, and the 
iuiuges, which alone our countryman TOuld effect which it produces in the heart, 
understand, and ideas as intellections, which leads us to run away? Rut this 
conceptions, eoovjaeva, inca|)able of being running is not a thought ; so that nothing 
imagined, but not less certainly known of thought exists in fear but the idea of 
and reasoned upon. The French is a the objwt.” De.scartes only rejtlied, “ It 
translation, but made by Clcrselier under is self-evident that it is not the Kvmc 
the eye of Descartes, so that it may be thing to see a lion and fear him, that it is 
quoted as an original. to see him only.” P. 483. 
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neate, is evident not only from Descartes’ instance of a 
polygon, but more strikingly by the whole theory of 
infinites, wbicb are certainly somewhat more than bare 
words, whatever assistaiice words may give ns in ex- 
plaining them to otliers or to onrselves.‘‘ 

99. Dngald Stewart has justl}^ dwelt on the signal ser- 
o. vice rendered by Descartes to psychological 

remarks on philosophy, by turning the mental vision in- 
iiescurtes. ^yai’d upon itsclf, and accustoming us to watch 
the operations of our intellect, which, though employed 
upon ideas obtained through the senses, are as distin- 
guishable from them as the workman from his work. He 
has given, indeed, to Descartes a very proud title, Feather 
of the experimental philoso])hy of the human mind, as 
if he were to mean what Bacon was to nature.'' By 
patient observation of what passed within him, by hold- 
ing his soul, as it were, like an object in a microscope, 
which is the only process of a good metaphysician, he 
became habituated to throw away those integuments of 


^ 1 suspect, from what I have since read, 
that Ihjbbos had a different, and what 
seems to me a very erroneous view of 
infinite, or infinitesimal quantities in geo- 
metry. For lie answers the old sophism 
of Zeno, Quicqnid dividi potest in i)artes 
infinitas est infinitum, in a manner which 
does not meet tlie real truth of the case; 
Dividi ix)sse in partes infinibus nihil aliud 
estquam dividi posse in partes quotnmqne 
qiiis vet it. Logica sive Computatio, c. 5, 
p. 38 (edit. 1667). 

Dissertittion on Progress of IMiilo- 
sophy. The word experiment must be 
taken in the sense of observation. Stewart 
very early took up his admiration for 
Descartes. “ He was the first philoso- 
pher who stated in a clear and satisfac- 
tory manner tlie distinction between mind 
ami matter, ami w'ho pointed out the 
jiroper plan for studying the inf^Ib’ctual 
philosophy. It is chiefly in consequence 
of his precise ideas wifh respect to tins 
distinction, that wc may remark in all 
his inct:\i*hyBical a perspicuity 

which is not, observable in those of any 
of his predecessors.” Klem. of F’hilos. 
of Human Mind, vol, i. (published iu 
1702), note A. “ AVlien Descartes,” he 
says m the dissertation lieforo quoted, 
“ established it as a general principle. 


that nothing concHcahle by the power of 
imiyination couhl throw any light on the 
opn'ntions of thought, a principle wliich T 
consider as exclusively Ins own, be laid 
the foundations of tl)C experinu'ntal phi- 
losophy of the human mind. That the 
same truth had been previously perceived 
more or le.ss distinctly by Dacon and 
others, appears probable from tlie general 
complexion of tlieir speculations ; but 
which of them has expressed it with 
equal precision, or laid it down as a fun- 
damental maxim iu tlieir logic?" 'I'he 
words \\hich 1 liavc* put in italics seem 
vaguely and not very clearly ex- 
pressed, nor am I aware that tliey are 
home out in their literal sense by any 
position of Descartes; nor dt> I appre- 
hend the allusion to Jlacon. Ilut it is 
certain that I)escarl('s, and still more 
his disciples Arnanld and Malehranclie. 
take better care to distinguish what can 
he imagined from what can Vk? conceived 
or understood, than any of the sciicol 
of Dassendi in tliis or other countries. 
Oiu‘ of the great merits of Deseartes as 
a metaphysical writer, not uncomucted 
with this, is tliat lie is generally careful 
to avoid figurative language in speaking 
of mental operations, wherein lie has 
much the advantage over Locke. 
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sense- which hide us from ourselves. Stewrart has cen- 
sured him for the paradox, as lie calls it, that the essence 
of mind consists in thinking, and that of matter in ex- 
tension. That the act of thinking is as inseparable from 
the mind as extension is from matter, cannot, indeed, bo 
proved ; since, as our thoughts are successive, it is not 
inconceivable that there may be intervals of duration bc- 
tu’ccii them ; but it can hardly bo reckoned a paradox. 
Ihit whoever should be led by the word essence to sup- 
pose that Descartes confounded the percipient thinking 
substance, the Ego, upon whoso bosom, like that of the 
ocean, the waves of perception arc raised by every 
bn.‘e/o of sense, with the perception itself, or even, what 
is scarcely more tenable, with the reflective action, or 
thought; that he anticipated this strange paradox of 
Hume in his earliest work, from which he silently with- 
drew in his Essay's, would not only do great injustice to 
one of the acutest understandings that ever came to the 
sujjject, but overlook several clear assertions of the dis- 
tinction, especially in his answer to Hobbes. “ The 
thought,” he says, “ difters from that which thinks, as 
the mode from the substance.”® And Stewart has in 
his (Nirliest work justly corrected Kcid in this point as 
to the (Jartesian doctrine.^ 

1 00. Several singular positions which have led to an 
undue depreciation of Descartes in general as 
a })hilosopher occur in his metaphysical writ- S'[ilteartcs. 
ings. Such was his denial of thought, and, as is 
commonly said, sensation to brutes, which he seems to 
have founded on the mechanism of the bodily organs, a 
cause siilHcicnt, in his opinion, to explain all tlic ])hauio- 
mona of the motions of anfmals, and to obviate the diffi- 
culty of assigning to them immaterial souls ; “ his rejection 

* Vol. i. p. 470. ArnaiiUl ulyocted, in ’* It is a common opinion that l)os- 
a Ipttcr to DcscsirtCfc!, Comment s«; pent- cartes denied all life and sensibility to 
il faire que la pens(5e constitne I’essencc brutes. But this seems not so clear, 
de res|)rit, pnisque I'esprit est uno sul)- II faiit r<'inarquer, he says in a letter to 
stance, ot (ino la pensde scinble n’en etre More, A>hcro he has been arguing against 
qn'nn nn.dej* Descartes replied that the existence in brutes of any thinking 
thought in general, la pensce, on la n.a- principle, que je purlc do la pensee, non 
ture qni jx^nse, in wh eli he placed the de la vie on du sentiment; car je note 
essence of the soul, was very ditferent la vie a aueun animal, ne la faisant con- 
from sucli or such particular acts of sister quo dans la seulo chalcur du eauir. 
thinking. Vol. vi. p. 153, ICO. .fe nc lour refuse pas mCme le sentiment 

t Philosophy of Human Mind, vol. ,i. amtant qu’il depend dcs organes du’eori's. 
note A. See the Principia, § 63. VoL x. p. 208. In a longer passage, if 
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of final causes in the explanation of nature as far above 
our comprehension, and unnecessary to those who had 
the internal proof of God’s existence ; his still more para- 
doxical tenet, that the tnith of geometrical theorems, and 
every other axiom of intuitive certainty, depended upon 
tlie will of God ; a notion that seems to be a relic of his 
original scepticism, but which he pei-tinaciously defends 
throughout his letters.* From remarkable errors men of 
original and independent genius arc rarely exempt; 
Descartes had pulled down an edifice constructed by the 
labours of near two thousand years, with great reason in 
many respects, yet perhaps with too unlimited a disre- 


hc does not express himself very clearly, 
he admits passions in brutes, and it seems 
impossible that he could have ascribed 
passions to what has no sensation. Much 
of what he here says is very good, Bien 
quo Montaigne et Churron aiont dit, 
qu'il y a plus de diff(?rencc d’homme a 
homme que d’homrue a bote, il ii’est toutc- 
fois jamais trouvd aucune bote si par- 
faite.qu’elle aitusddequelqiic signe pour 
fairc entendre a d’autres animaux quel- 
quo chose qui ii’efit point de rapport a 
SOS passiuns ; et il n'y a point d'homme si 
imparfait qu’il n’eii use; en si>rte quo 
oeiix qui sont sourds et iimets inventent 
dos signes particuliers par lesquels ils 
expriment leurs pensdes ; ce qui me 
semble un tres-fort argument pour prou- 
ver quo ce qui fait que les betes iie par- 
lcr\t point coniine nous.est qu’elles ii’ont 
aucune pensce, et non point que les or- 
gancs leur luauquent. Et on lie pout 
dire qu’elles parlent entre elles, mais 
quo nous no les entendons pas ; car 
Winnie ks ihkvs et quelqius autres ani- 
vuiiix nous exjtnment leurs jpcwsions, ils 
nous expriiiieroient aussi-bicu leurs iwri- 
sees s'ils en avoient. Je sais bien que 
les betes font beaucoup de choses mieux 
que nous, mais Jo no m’en ctouiie 
pas ; car ccla ineine sert a prouver 
qu'elles agisseiit naturellenieiit, et par 
rcssorts, aiiisi qu’un horloge; laquelle 
niontre bien mieux I'heurc qu’il est, quo 

noire jugement nous rcnseigiio 

On jieut seiikinent dire que, bieiique 
les betes 'ne fassent aucune action qui 
nous assure qu’elles pensent, toutefois, a 
cause que. les organes de leurs corps no 
sont pas fort diHcrens des iiotrcs, on 
pent conjeetun r qu'il y a quelque peii- 


Bcc jointc a ces organes, aiiisi quo nous 
experimentons en nous, bienque la leur 
soit beaucoup inoins parfaitc ; ^ (luoi Je 
ii'ai rien a rc'pondre, si non que si elks 
pensoiont aiissi que nous, elles auroiciit 
uno ame immortelle aussi bien que 
nous; CO qui n’est pas vraisemblable, a 
CAUse qu’il n'y a point de raison pour le 
croire de quelqucs animaux, sans Ic 
croire de tons, et qu’il y en a plnsicurs 
trop imparfaits pour pouvoir croire cela 
d'eux, coinme sont les buitres, les i^pimges, 
&c. Vol. ix. p. 425. I do not sec the 
meaning of nnc i1mc immorlolle in the 
last siintcnce ; if tlie words had been une 
ame immatdriellc, it would be to the 
piu-posc. iMore, in a letter to whicli this 
is a reply, had argued as if Descartes 
took brutes for insensible machines, and 
combats the paradox with the arguments 
which common sense furnishes. He 
would even liave preferred aserihing im- 
mortality to them, as many ancient phi- 
losophers did. But surely Descartes, 
^jo did not acknowletlge any proofs of 
tlie immortality of the human stml to lie 
valid, except those founded on revelation, 
needed not to trouble himself much about 
this diflicult)% 

^ C’est on effet parler de Dion comme 
d'un Jupiter ou d un Saturne, et I’a-ssn- 
jettir au Styx et aux deslincks, que Je 
dire que ces vdrites sont independantes 
de lui. Ne craigne/. point, je vous i>rie, 
d’ assurer et de publier partont que c’est 
Dicu qui a dtabli ces lois en la nature ; 
aiiisi qu’uii roi (Jtablit les lois en sou 
royaumc. Vol. ^ i. p. 109. He argues as 
strenuously the same point in p. 132 and 
p. 3u7. 
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gard of liis predecessors ; it was his destiny, as it had 
hecii Theirs, to he sometimes refuted and depreciated in 
his turn. But the single fact of his having first esta- 
blished, both in philosophical and popular belief, the 
proper immateriality of the soul, were we oven to forget 
the other great accessions wliich he made to psychology, 
Avould declare the influence he has had on human opinion. 
From this immateriality, however, he did not derive the 
tenet of its immortality. He was justly contented to say, 
that from the intrinsic diftercnce between mind and 
body, the dissolution of the one could not necessarily 
take away the existence of the other, but that it was for 
God to determine whether it should continue to exist; 
and this determination, as he thought, could only bo 
learned from his revealed will. The more powerful 
arguments, according to general apprehension, which 
reason afibrds for the sentient being of the soul after 
death, did not belong to the metaphysical philosophy of 
Descartes, and would never have been very satisfactory 
to his mind. He says, in one of his letters, that “lay- 
ing aside what taith assures us of, ho owns that it is 
more easy to make conjectures for our own advantage, 
and entertain promising hopes, than to feci any confi- 
dence in their accomplishment.” ^ 

101. Descartes was perhaps the first who saw that 
definitions of words, already as clear as they nis just no- 
can he ]nade, are nugatory or impraeticahle. 

This alone would distiuguish his philosophy ”” 
from that of the Aristotelians, who had wearied and con- 
fused themselves for twenty centuries with uniuteltigihle 
endeavours to grasp hy definition what refuses to he de- 
fined. “ Mr. Locke,” says fitewart, “ claims this improve- 
ment as entirely his own, bnt the merit of it unquestion- 
ably belongs to Descartes, althongli it must be owned 
that ho lias not always sufficiently attended to it in his re- 
searches.” A still more decisive passage to this effect 

Vol. ix. p. 369. as wo shall s<'e hereafter, whether Locke 

^ Dissertation, ubi suprii. Stewart, in has not Ix'yond Descartes, or at 
his l*hilosopl\ical Essays, note A, had least distinguished undefliiable words 
eensurocl Heid for assigning this remark more strictly. 

to Dcscartt\s and Loi’^e, hut without [Sir William Hamilton remarks on this 
giving any better reason than that it Is passage, where Reid assigns the observa- 
h*nnd in a work written by Lord Stair; tion to Descartes and Jjocke: “'ibis is 
lavlicr, certainly, than Locke, but iu>t incorrect. Desciirtcs lias little, and 
before Descartes. It may be doubtful, Locke no praise for this observation. It 
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than that referred to hy Stewart in the Principia will he 
found in the posthnmons dialogue on the Search after 
Truth. Tt is objected by one'of the interlocutors, as it 
had actually been by Gassendi, that, to prove his exist- 
ence by the act of thinking, he should first know what 
existence and what thought is. “ I agree with you,” 
the representative of Descartes replies, “ that it is neces- 
sary to know what doubt is, and what thought is, before 
we can be fully persuaded of this reasoning — I doubt, 
therefore lam — or, what is the same — I think, therefore 
I am. But do • not imagine that for this purpose you 
must torture your mind to find out the next genus, or 
the essential differences, as the logicians talk, and so 
compose a regular definition. Leave this to such as 
teach or dispute in the schools. But whoever will ex- 
amine things by himself, and judge of them according to 
his understanding, cannot bo so senseless as not to see 
clearly, when he paj's attention, what doubting, think- 
ing, being, are, or to have any need to learn their dis- 
tinctions. Besides, there are things which wo render 
more obscure in attempting to define them, because, as 
they are very simple and very cleai*, we cannot know 
and comprehend them l)etter than by themselves. And 
it should bo reckoned among the chief errors that can l)c 
committed in science for men to fancy that they can 
define that which they can only conceive, and distin- 
guish what is clear in it from what is obscure, while they 
do not see the difference between that which must bo 
defined before it is undei’stood, and that which can 
be fully known by itself. Now, among things which 
can thus be clearly known by tbcmselvcs, wo inust put 
doubting, thinking, being. hTn* 1 do not believe any oii(3 
ever existed so stupid as to need to know what being is 
before ho (30uld affirm that he is ; and it is the same of 
thought and doubt. Nor can he learn these things except 

liatl beon made by Aristfjtle, and after tJic practice* of that philosopher and liiti 
him by many others ; while, subsequently followers was to atlempt definitions ot 
to Descartes, and previous tn T^ocke, every Nor could Aristotle, or 

Pascal, and the I’ovM loyal loKicians, to even ik'sear tea, have distinsjiwisbod undo- 
fia}' nntbniK of a jiaper of I^ibnitz in Unable words by tlieir exi)r(‘.ssing simjili' 
1684, biul reduced it, to a matter of com- ideas of sense or reflection, as I^ockc lias 
Innn-place. In this instance, L(X‘kc can done, when they have not made that 
indeed be proved a borrower.” Hamil- classification of ideas into simple and 
ton’s edition of Peid, p. 220. Hut this complex, wbieii forms so remarkable a 
very Umned writer qiiotes no passage part of his philosophy. — 1M47.] 
from Aristotle to this effect, and certainly 
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by hirasolf, nor bo convinced of them but by bis own ex- 
perience, and by that consciousness and inward wbness 
which every man finds in himself when he examines ilie 
subject. And as we should define whiteness in vain to 
a man who can see nothing, while one who can open his 
eyes and see a white object requires no more, so to know 
wliat doubting is, and what thinking is, it is only neces- 
sary to doubt and to think.” Kotliing could more tend 
to cut short the verbal cavils of the schoolmen, than this 
limitation of their favourite exercise, definition. It is 
due, therefore, to Descartes, so often accused of appro- 
priating tlie discoveries of others, that we should esta- 
blish his right to one of the most important that the new 
logic has to boast. 

102. lie seems, at one moment, to have been on the 
point of taking another step veiy far in ad- ms notion of 
vance of his ago. “ JiOt us take,” he says, “ a 

piece of wax from Ihe honey-comb : it retains some taste 
and smell, it is hard, it is cold, it has a very marked 
colour, form, and size. Approach it to the fire ; it 
becomes liquid, warm, inodorous, histeless ; its form 
and colour are changed, its size is increased. Does the 
same wax remain after these changes ? It must be al- 
lowed that it docs ; no one doubts it, no one thinks 
otherwise. What was it then that Ave so distinctly kiicAV 
to exist in this piece of wax ? Nothing certainly that avo 
obseiwed by the senses, since all that the taste, the smell, 
the sight, the touch reported to us has disappeared, and 
still the same wax remains.” This something Avhich 
endures under eA^ery (;hange of sensible (pialities cannot 
be imagined ; for the imagiiiation must repi’cscnt some of 
these qualities, and none of xhem are essential to the thing ; 
it can only be conceived by the understanding.'^ 

103. It may seem almost surprising to us, after the 
Anltiiigs of Locke and his folloAvers on the one ,H,tquiio 
hand, and the chemist AVith his crucible on the 

other, have chased these abstract substances of material 
objects from their sanctuaries, that a man of such pro- 
digious acuteness and intense reflection as Descartes 
should not have remarked that the identity of Avax after 
its liquefaction is merely nominal, and depending on arbi- 
trary language, Avhich in many cases gives ncAv appella- 


• “ Vol. xi. p. :J69. 


b Meditation Scconde, i. 256. 
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tions to the same aggregation of particles after a change of 
their sensible qualities ; and that all we call substances 
are but aggregates of resisting moveable corpuscles, 
which by the laws of nature are capable of affecting our 
senses differently, according to the combinations they 
may enter into, and the changes they may successively 
undergo. But if he had distinctly seen this, which I do 
not api^rehend that he did, it is not likely that he would 
have divulged the discovery. He had already given 
alarm to the jealous spirit of orthodoxy by what now 
appears to many so self-evident, that they have treated the 
siqiposed paradox as a trifling with words, the doctrine 
that colour, heat, smell, and other secondary qualities, 
or accidents of bodies, do not exist in them, but in our 
own minds, and are the effects of their intrinsic or pri- 
mary qualities. It was the tenet of the schools that 
these were sensible realities, inherent in bodies; and 
the church hold as an article of faith that the substance 
of bread being withdrawn from the consecrated wafer, 
the accidents of that substance remained as before, but 
independent, and not inherent in any other. Aiuauld 
raised this objection, which Descartes endeavoured to 
re2)cl by a new theory of transubstantiation ; but it al- 
ways left a shade of suspicion, in the Catholici church of 
Borne, on the orthodoxy of Cartesianism. 

lOf. “ The paramount and indisputable authority 
iiis notions in all our reasonings concerning the 

onntuitive human mind, he ascribes to the evidence of 
consciousness,’* is reckoned by Stewari among 
the great merits of Descartes. It is certain that there 
are truths which we know, as it is called, intuitively, 
that is, by the mind’s imraeefiate iuAvard glance. And 
reasoning would be interminable, if it did not find its 
ultimate limit in tniths which it cannot proA^c. Gas- 
sendi imputed to Descartes, that, in his fundamental en- 
thymem, (k.)gito, ergo sum, he siq^posed a knoAvledge of 
the major premise, Quod cogitat, est. But Descartes re- 
plied that it was a great error to believe that our know- 
ledge of particular propositions must always be deduced 
from universals, according to the rules of logic ; whereas, 
on the contrary, it is by means of our knowledge of par- 
ticulars that we ascend to generals, though it is true 
that we descend again from them to infer other parti- 
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cular propositions.® It is probable that Gassendi did not 
make this objection very seriously. 

105. Thus the logic of Descartes, using that word for 
principles that guide our reasoning, was an instniment 
of defence both against the captiousness of ordinary 
scepticism, that of the Pyrrhonic school, and against the 
disputatious dogmatism of those who professed to servo 
under the banner of Aristotle. He who reposes on his 
own consciousness, or who recurs to first principles of 
intuitive knowledge, though he cannot bo said to silence 
his adversary, should have the good sense to be silent 
himself, which puts eciually an end to debate. But so 
far as we are concerned with the investigation of truth, ^ 
the Cartesian appeal to our own consciousness, of which 
Stewart was very fond, just .as it is in principle, may end 
in an fissumption of our own prejudices as the standard 
of belief. Nothing can bt) truly self-evident but that 
which a clear, an honest, and an experienced under- 
standing in another man acknowledges to bo so. 

106. Descartes has loft a treatise highly valuable, but 
not very much known, on the art of logic, or Treatise on 
rules for the conduct of the understanding.*^ art of logic. 
Once only, in a letter, ho has alluded to the name of 


° Vol. ii. p. 305. See, too, the pas- 
sage, quoted above, in his postliunious 
dialogue, 

[I’erhaps the best answer might have 
been, that Cogito, ergo sum, though 
thrown into the fomi of an enthymcni, 
was not meant so much for a logic.il in- 
hfrenco, as an assertion of constuousiiess. 
It lias been observed, that Cogito is equi- 
valent to Sum cogitaiis, and inv<)Ive.s tl(| 
<xniclusion. It is impossible to employ 
rules of logic upon operations of the 
mind wliich are anterior to all reasoning, 
-isn,] 

M. Cousin has translated « and re- 
published two \vorks of Descartes, which 
hiid only ajipoarcd in Opera i’osthuma 
Cartesii, Amsterdam, lYOJ. Their au- 
thenticity, from external and intrinsic 
proofs, is out of question. One of thesc 
is that mentioned in the text, entitled 
“ Rules for the Directio.i of tlie Under- 
standing;" wliicli, though logical in its 
subject, lakes most of its illustrations 
from mathematics. 'Phe other is a dia- 
^'>guc, left imperfect, in which ho sus- 


tains the metaphysical principles of his 
philosophy. Of those two littl^racts 
their editor has said, “ that tliey equal in 
vigour and perhaps surpass in arrange- 
ment the. Meditations and Discourse on 
Method. We see in these more une- 
quivocally the main object of Descartes, 
and the spirit of the revolution which 
has created modern philosophy, and 
placed in the understanding itself the 
lirinciple of all certainty, the point of de- 
parture for all legitimate inquiry. They 
might seem written but yesterday, and 
fur the present age.” Vol. xi., preface, 
p. i. 1 may add this, that 1 consider 
the Rules for the Direction of the Cn- 
derstanding as one of the best works on 
logic (in the cnlargeii sense) which I 
have ever read ; more prac tically useful, 
IK'rhaps, to young students, than the 
Novimi Organum ; and though, as I 
h.ave said, his illustrations arc chiefly 
mathematical, most of his rules are ap- 
plicable to the general di.scipliiie of the 
rcMsoning jxiwers. It occupies little 
more than one hundred pages, and I 
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Bacon.* There arc, perhaps, a few passages in this 
short tract that remind us of the Novum Organum. But 
I do not know that tlie coincidence is such as to warrant 
a suspicion that he was indebted to it ; wo may reckon 
it rather a parallel, than a derivative logic ; written in 
the same spirit of cautiours, inductive procedure, less 
brilliant and original in its inventions, but of more 
general ajiplication than the Novum Organum, which is 
with some difficulty extended beyond tlie province of 
natural ]dlilosoph 3 ^ Deseartes is as averse as Bacon to 
syllogistic forms. “Tnitli,” he says, “often escapes 
from these fetters, in which those wlio employ them re- 
inain entangled. This is less frequently the case with 
those who make no use of logic, experience showing 
that tlie most subtle of sophisms cheat none but sophists 
themselves, not those who trust to their natural reason. 
And to convince ourselves how little tin’s syllogistic art 
serves towards the discovery of truth, wo may remark 
that the logicians can fonn no syllogism with a true con- 
clusion, unless they are aboady acquainted with the 
truth that the syllogism develops. Hence it follows that 
the vulgar logic is wholly useless to him who would 
discover truth for himself, though it may assist in ex- 
plaining to others the truth he already knows, and that 
it \^uld be better to transfer it as a science from philo- 
so])^ to rhetoric.”^ 

107. It would occupy too much space to point out the 
]\hritsof many profound and striking thoughts which 
his writings. treatise on the conduct of the understand- 
ing, and indeed ]iiost of the writings of Hcscarles, con- 
tain. “ The greater part of the questions on which the 
learned dispute are but questions of words. Hiose occur 
so frc(p]entiy that, if philosophers would agree on the 
sigiiilication of their words, scarce any of tludr contro- 
versies would remain.” This has been continually said 
since ; but it is a proof of some progress in wisdom, 
when the original thought of one age becomes the 
truism of the next. No one had been so much on his 

tliink th:it I am doing a service in re- ’’ Si quelqn'iin de cct,t(* Innncur voii- 
conmuMiding it. Many of tlie rules will, loit ontreprendre d’ecrire I’liistoire dos 
of course, be found in later bwks ; some, apparences celestes scion la methode de 
po'isibly, in earlier. Thi.s tract, as well Verulamins. P- 

as the ditdogne which Ibllovrs it, is in- f Vol. xi. p. 255. 
complete, a portion being probably lost. 
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(Hiard against the equivocation of words, or knew so 
well their relation to the operations of the mind. And 
it may be said generally, though not without exception, 
of tlie metaphysical writings of Descartes, that we find 
in them a perspicuity which springs from his un- 
remitting attention to the logical process of inquiiy, 
admitting no doubtful or ambiguous position, and never 
recpiiriiig from his reader a deference to any authority 
but that of demonstration. It is a great advantage in 
reading such writers that we are able to discern when 
they are manifestly in the wrong. The sophisms of 
Plato, of Aristotle, of the schoolmen, and of a great 
many recent metaphysicians, are disguised by their ob- 
scurity ; and while they creep insidiously into the mind 
of the reader, are always denied and explained away by 
partial disciples. 

108 . Stewart has praised Descartes for having re- 
course to the evidence of consciousness in notions 
order to prove the liberty of the will. But he frei-wiii. 
omits to toll us that the notions entertained by this 
])hilosopher were not such as have been generally 
thought compatible with free agency in the only sense 
that admits of controversy. It wais an essential part of 
the theory of Descartes that God is the cause of all 
human actions. “ Before God sent us into the world,” 
he says in a letter, “he knew exactly what all th? in- 
clinations of our will would bo ; it is he that has im- 
planted them in us ; it is he also that has disi)0scd all 
other things, so that such or such objects should present 
themselves to us at such or such times, by means of 
which he has known that our free-will would determine 
us to such or such actioni, and he has willed that it 
should l)e so ; but he has not willed to compel us 
thereto.” « “We could not demonstrate,” he says at 
another time, “that God exists, cxce])t. by considering 
Jiim as a being absolutely perfect ; and he could not be 
absolutely perfect, if there could hai>]ien any thing in 
the world which did not spring entirely from him. . . . 
Mere philosophy is enough to make us know that there 
cannot enter the least thought into the mind of man, but 
God nui^it will and have willed from all eternity that it 
should enter there.” This is in a letter to his highly 

Vol. ix. p. 371. Id., p. 216. 
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intelligent friend, tlio Princess Palatine Elizabeth, 
grand-daughter of James I. ; and ho proceeds to declare 
himself strongly in favour of predestination, denying 
wholly any particular providence, to which she had 
alluded, as changing the decrees of God, and all efficacy 
of prayer, except as one link in the chain of his deter- 
minations. Eescartes, therefore, whatever some of his 
disciples may have become, was far enough from an 
Arminian theology. “As to free-will,” ho says else- 
where, “ 1 own that thinking only of ourselves we 
cannot but reckon it independent, but when we think of 
tlie infinite power of God we cannot but believe that all 
things depend on him, and that consequently our free- 
will must do so too. . . . But since our knowledge of 
the existence of God should not hinder us from being 
assured of our free-will, because wo feel and are con- 
scious of it in ourselves, so that of our free-will should 
not make us doubt of the existence of God. For the in- 
de])endence which wo experience and feel in ourselves, 
and which is sufficient to make our actions praiseworthy 
or blameable, is not incompatible with a dependence of 
another nature, according to wliich all things are sub- 
ject to God.” ‘ 

109. A system so novel, so attractive to the imagina- 
rmioMWs brilliant paradoxes as that 

syster^ mid of Descartes, could not but excite the attention 
S|wi a already roused to the desire of a 

now philosophy, and to the scorn of ancient 
authority. His first treatises appeared in French ; and, 
though he afterwards employed Latin, his Avorks were 
very soon translated by his disciples, and under his oavu 
care. ITc wiotc in Latin Afith great perspicuity ; in 
French Avitli liveliness and elegance. His mathematical 
and optical writings gaA^c him a reputation Avhich enAy 
could not take aAvay, and secured his philosophy from that 
general ridicule Avhich sometimes overwhelms an ob- 
scure author. His very enemies, numerous and vehement 
as they Avere, served to enhance the celebrity of the Car- 
tesian system, Avhich ho seems to have anticipated by 


i Vol. ix. p. 3C8. This had originally doiemiination of God being Ixith asserted 
liecn stated in the Principia with less as true, but their co-existeiice iueonipre* 
coiilidcme, the free-will of man and pro- hcnsible. Vol. iii. p. 86. 
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publishing thoir objections to his Meditations with his 
own replies. In the univei-sities, bigoted for the most 
pfirt to Aristotelian authority, he had no chance of 
public reception ; but the influence of the universities 
was much diminished in France, and a new theory had 
perhaps better chances in its favour on account of their 
opposition. But the Jesuits, a more powerful body, 
Avere in general adverse to the Cartesian system, and 
especially some time afterwards, when it was supposed 
to have the countenance of several leading Jansenists. 
The Epicurean school, led by Gassendi and Hobbes, pre- 
sented a formidable phalanx; since it in fact compre- 
hended the wits of the world, the men of indolence and 
sensuality, quick to discern the many weaknesses of Car- 
tesianism, with no capacity for its excellences. It is un- 
necessary to say how predominant this class was in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, both in Franco 
and England. 

110. Ilescartes was evidently in considerable alarm 
lost the church should bear with its weight controversy 
upon his philosophy.'' He had the censure on ^itu voct. 
Galileo before his eyes, and certainly used some chicane 
of words as to the earth’s movement upon this account. 
It was, however, in the Protestant country which he had 
chosen as his harbour of refuge that he was doomed to 
encounter the roughest storm. Gisbert Voet, an eminent 
theologian in the university of Utrecht, and the head of 
the party in the church of Holland, which had been vic- 
torious in the synod of Dort, attacked Descartes with all 
the virulence and bigotry characteristic of his school of 
divinity. The famous demonstration of the being of 
God ho asserted to bo a Sover for atheism, and thus 
excited a flame of controversy, Descartes being not 
without supporters in the university, especially Eegius, 
tn'ofessor of medicine. The philosopher was induced by 
these assaults to change his residence from a town in the 
province of Utrecht to I^eyden. Voet did not cease to 
pursue him with outrageous calumny, and succeeded in 

^ Onatcllemohtassi\Jotti la tlicologieii fi)i touchant r(5tendiie du monde: savoir 
Aristote, qu'il est iinpossd)le d’expliquer s'il est fini ou plutot infini, et si tout co 
ime autre philostqdiic qu’il nc semble qu’on appelle cspoces irnaginaires soient 
d’abord qii'cUe soit centre la foi. Kt des corps cre'ds et v^ritablcs. Vol. vi. 
apropos de ceci, je vous prie dc me man- p. 73. 
dor ail n'y a rieii de determine cn la 
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obtaining decrees of the senate and university of Utrecht, 
which interdicted Regius from teaching that “new and 
unproved (prsesumpta) philosophy ” to his pupils. The 
war of libels on the Voetian side did not cease for some 
years, and Descartes replied with no small acrimony 
against Yoet himself. The latter had recourse to the 
civil power, and instituted a prosecution against Des- 
cartes, which was quashed by the inteiference of the 
Prince of Orange. But many in the university of 
Leyden, under the influence of a notable theologian of 
that age, named Triglandiiis, one of the stoutest cham- 
pions of Dutch orthodoxy, raised a cry against the Car- 
tesian philosophy as being favourable to Pelagianism 
and po])Gry, the worst names that could be given in Hol- 
land; and it was again through the protection of the 
Prince of Orange that he escaped a public censure. 
Regius, the most zealous of his original advocates, began 
to swerve from the fidelity of a sworn disciple, and 
published a book containing some theories of his own, 
which Descartes thought himself obliged to disavow. 
Ultimately he found, like many benefactors of mankind, 
that he had purchased reputation at the cost of peace ; 
and, after some visits to France, where, probably from 
the same cause, ho never designed to settle, found an 
honourable asylum and a premature death at the court of 
Christina. He died in 1651, having worked a more im- 
portant change in speculative philosophy than any who 
had preceded him since the revival of learning ; for there 
could be no comparison in that age between the celebrity 
and elFect of his widtings and those of Tjord Bacon.’" 

111. The prejudice against Descartes, especially in 
Charges of bis owTi country, Aviis aggravated by his indis- 
piagiarisiii. crcct and not very warrantable assumption of 
perfect originality." No one, I think, can fairly refuse 


The life of Descartes was written, 
very fully and with the wunnth of a dis- 
ciple, by Thvillet, in two volumes quarto, 
IG91, of which lie afterwards published 
ail abridgment, lii this we find at leiigtli 
the attacks made on him by the Voetian 
theologians. Rrucker has 'given a long 
and valuable account of the Cartesian 
philosopliy, but not favourable, and per- 
haps not quite fair. Vol. v. ji, 200 — .'K14. 
Duhle is, as usual, much inferior to 


Dnicker. But those who omit the ma- 
thematical portion will not find the ori- 
ginal works of Descartes very long, anil 
they are Avell worthy of being n‘ad. 

“ 1 conftvs, lie says in his logic, tliat 
1 was bom with sncli a temper, tliat tlie 
chief pleasure I find in stmly is not from 
learning the arguments of olhers, but by 
inventing my own. 'I'his disposition 
alone impelled me in y<»nth to tlie study 
of science ; hence, whenever a new book 
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to own, that the Cartesian metaphysics, taken in their 
consecutive arrangement, form truly an original system ; 
and it would be equally unjust to deny the splendid dis- 
coveries ho developed in algebra and optics. But upon 
every one subject which Descartes treated, he has not 
escaped the charge of plagiarism ; professing always to 
be ignorant of what had boon done by others, ho falls 
pei’petnally into their track ; more, as his adversaries 
maintained, than the chances of coincidence could fairly 
explain. Leibnitz has summed up the claims of earlier 
writers to the pretended discoveries of Descartes ; and 
certainly it is a pretty long bill to be presented to any 
author. I shall insert this passage in a note, though 
much of it has no reference to this portion of the Car- 
tesian philosophy.® It may perhaps be thought by 

pi-rpiscd by its title some new discovery, turn per se, turn ad systema iinivrrsi ap- 
bpf< ire sitting down to read it, I used to plicatai, Cartesio pliirUmim proi’iicnint. 
try whether my own natural sagacity Kxpllcationem gravitatis por materia* so- 
could Iciid me to any thing of the kind, lidioris rejectionem in tangente, quod in 
and I took care not to lose this Inno- physica Carteslana prope puklu'rrimnm 
cent ph'asure by too hasty a perusal, est, didicit ex Kcplero, qui similltndine 
This answered so often that I at length palearummotu aquas in vase gyrantis ad 
perceived that I arrived at truth, ned as centrum contrusarum rem explicuit pri- 
other men do, after Mind and precarious mus. Actionem lucis iti distans, simili- 
piosses, by good luck rather than skill, tudine baaili prossl Jam vetcres adum* 
i)ut that long experience had tauglit me braverc. Circa iridem a IM. Antonio de 
certain fixed rules, which 'w'crc of sur- Dominis non parum lucis accepit. J^ep- 
prising utility, and of which I afterwards lerum fuisse primum suum in dioptricis 
innde use to discover more truths. Vol. xl. magistrum, ct in eo argtunento omnes 
p. 2.V2. ante se mortales longo intoiTallo unlc- 

“ Dogmata ejus metapliysica, velut gressuin, fatetur Cartesius in eplstolis 
circa idoits a sensibus romotas, et aiiiina’ familiaribus ; nam in scriptis, qurc ipse 
di^tinctioiiem a corpore, et fluxam per sc edidit, lungb abest a tali confossioiie 
rernm materialiiim fideni, pro^^us Pla- aut laude ; tametsi ilia ratio, (pun ra- 
t'liiica sunt. Argumentum pro cxistentia tionum direclionem explicat, ex compo- 
I'l'i, ox eo, quod ens perfi’etissimura, vel siticuie niinirum duplicis conatfls perpen- 
fpio majns intelligi non potest, existen-^ dicularis ad superticiem et ad eantlom 
tMTii indudit, fuit Ansolnii, et in libro paralleli, di»ertb upud Kcplcrum extet, 
“ Contra insipiontoni ” inscripto ex tat qui codem, ut Cartesius, luodo a?quali- 
iiiter ejus opera, p;issiinque a schohusticis hitenj angulorum incidentiM ct reflexio- 
CMiniinatur. In doctrina de continuo, nis inne de<lucit. Idque graUiin nieu- 
pleiio et loco Aristotolcm nostcr secutus tiononi i»loo luorebutur, quod omnis 
cst, Stoicosque in re morali peuitus ox- prope Cartesii ratiocinatio huic iuiiititur 
prossit,floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia priiicipio. Legem refractionis primum iti- 
likant. In explioationeronnn mechaiiityj veiiLsse WillcbrofsluJii Snellium, Isaacus 
Loucippum et Democrituin priceuntes Vossius patefecit, quanquam non idco 
liabuit qui et vortices ijisixs jam docue- negare ausim, Cartesium in eadem inci- 
raiit. Jordanus Ilrnnus ^‘asdem fere do derc potuisse de suo. Negavit in epistolis 
uiagnitndine universi ideas habulsse dici- Yietam sibi lectum, sed Thomai Ilarriuti 
htr, quemndmodum ct notavit V. CC. Angli libros analyticos postbuints anno 
‘"'tephanns Spleissius. ut cle Gilberto nil 1631 editos vidisse multi vix dubltant; 
dicani, cujus inogiieticie considerationcs usque adeo luagnus est eorum consensus 
VOL. Ill, H 
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candid minds, that we cannot apply the doctrine of 
chances to coincidence of reasoning in men of acute and 
inquisitive spirits, as fairly as we may to that of style or 
imagery ; but, if we hold strictly that the old writer may 
claim the exclusive praise of a philosophical discovery, 
we must regret to see such a multitude of feathers 
plucked from the wing of an eagle. 

112. The name of Descartes as a great mctaphy- 
Rccentin- writer has revived in some mcfisure of 

crease 0 ^’ lato years; and this has been chiefly owing, 
his fame, among oursclves, to Dugald Stewart ; in France, 
to the growing disposition of their philosophers to 
cast away their idols of the eighteenth century. “ I 
am disposed,*’ says our Scottish philosopher, “ to date 
the origin of the true philosophy of mind from the 
Principia (why not the earlier works?) of Descartes, 
rather than from the Organiim of Bacon, or the Essays 
of Locke ; without, however, meaning to compare the 
French author with our two countrymen, cither as a 
contributor fo our stock of faetti relating to the intel- 
lectual phaenomena, or as llie author of any important 
conclusion concerning the general laws to which they 
may be referred.” The excellent edition by M. Cousin, 
in which alone the entire works of Descartes can be 
found, is a homage that Franco has recently oftered to 
his memory, and an important contribution to the stu- 
dious both of metaphysical and mathematical philosophy. 
I have made use of no other, though it might he 
desirable for the inquirer to have the Latin original 

cum calculogeometri* Cartesian®. Sane cubicam superiori jam Baiculo invenit 
jam Harriotiw rcquationcm nihilo ®qua- Ludovions Kerrarins, cujiis viUim roli- 
lom posuit, e*. hiac dcriravit, quomodo ^qnit Cardamis tjus familiaris. Deniqut' 
oriatur aKiuatio ex multiplicatione >adi- fuit Cartesius, ut a viris doctis dudiim 
cum iw se invicera, et quomodo railicuni notatum cst, et ox epistolis iiimium ap- 
auctione, diminutione, muUiplicatioiie paret, iniriKaiicus contemptor aliorum, ot 
Ant di’dsione variari requatio possit, et famai cupidiUitc ab artificiis non absti- 
(piomoilo proinde natura. et ooiistitutio wens, quai panim geiienisa videri pos* 
®quatioiiuni et radicum cognosci possit sunU 'Atque luoc profccto non dicu 
ex terminorum habitudinc. Jtaque nar- animo obtrectandi viro, quern miriiiio 
ratfcle’berrimus Wallisius, Robervalium, festiino, sod oo consilio, ut cuiquo sunm 
qui miratua erat, unde Cartesio in men- tribuatur, nec iinus umnium laudos ali- 
tem venisset palrnariura illud, ®qua- sorlx?at;justissiiuumeinmost,utiiivt'n* 

1 ionem ponere ajqualem nihilq a^i instar toribus .suns honos constet, nec snblatis 
unius quantitatis, ostenso sibi a Domino virtutum pr®miis pr®cl:ira faciendi stu- 
de Cavendish libro Harrioti exclamasse, dium rel'rigescat, Leibnitz, apud Bruckcr, 
11 1’a vu ! il I’tt vu ! vldit, vidit. Ileduc- v. 255. 
tionem quadrato-quadrut® ®qnationi8 ad 
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at liis side, especially in those works which had not 
been seen in French by their author. 


Section IV. 

On the Metaphysical Philosophy of Hobbes. 

113. The metaphysical philosophy of Hobbes was pro- 
mulgated in his treatise on Human Nature, Metaphysi- 
which appeared in 1 650. This, with his c^ier cai treatises 
works, He Give and He Corpore Politico, were 
fused into that great and general system, which lie 
published in 1651 with the title of Leviathan. The 
first part of the Leviathan, “ Of Man,” follows the 
several chapters of the treatise on Human Nature with 
much regularity ; but so numerous arc the enlargements 
or omissions, so many are the variations with' which the 
author has expressed the same positions, that they should 
much rather bo considered as two works, than as two 
editions of the same. They differ more than Ijord 
Bacon’s treatise, He Augmentis Scientiarum, does from 
his Advancement of Learning. I sliall, however, blond 
the two in a single analysis, and this 1 shall generally 
give, as far as is possible, consistently with my own 
limits, in the very words of Hobbes. His language is 
so lucid and concise, that it would be almost as improper 
to put an algebraical process in different teims as some 
of his metaph^^sical paragraphs. But as a certain degree 
of abridgment cannot be dispensed with, the reader 
must not take it for granted, even where inverted com- 
mas denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing is 
omitted, although, in such cases, I never hold it poimis- 
sible to make any change. 

114. All single thoughts, it is the primary tenet of 
Hobbes, are representations or appearances of His, theory 
some quality of a body without us, which is sensation 
commonly called an object. “ There is no conception 
in a man’s mind, which hath not at first totally, or by 
parts, been begotten upon the organs of sense. The rest 
are derived from that original.”** In the treatise on 
Human Nature he dwells long on the immediate causes 

H 2 


P Leviathan, o. 1. 
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of sensation ; and if no alteration had been made in his 
mamiscript since lie wrote his dedication to the Earl of 
Newcastle in 1(540, he must be owned to have antici- 
coincident Dcscartes in one of his most celebrated 

with Des- doctrines. “ Because the image in vision, con- 
sisting in colour and shape, is the knowledge 
wo have of the qualities of the object of that sense, it is 
no hard matter for a man to fall into this opinion, that 
the same colour and shape are the very qualities them- 
selves ; and for the same cause, that sound and noise are 
the qualities®)f the bell, or of the air. And this opinion 
hath been so long received, that the contrary must needs 
a])pear a great paradox ; and yet the introduction of spe- 
cies visible and intelligible (which is necessary for the 
maintenance of that opinion), passing to and fro from 
the object, is worse than any paradox, as being a plain 
impossibility. I shall, therefore, endeavour to make 
plain these points : ] . That the subject wherein colour 
and image are inherent is not the object or thing seen. 
2. That there is nothing without us (really^ which we 
call an imago or colour. 3. That the said image or 
colour is but an apposition unto us of the motion, agita- 
tion or alteration, which the object worketh in the brain, 
or spiiits, or some external substance of tlui head. 
4. That, as in vision, so also in conceptions that arise 
fr(3m the other senses, the subject of their inherence is 
not the object, but the sentient.” And this ho goes on 
to prove. Nothing of this will bo found in the Dis- 
cours sur la Methode, the only work of Descartes then 
published; and, even if we believe Hobbes to have 
interpolated this chapter after ho had read the Medita- 
tions, ho has stated the prifcciple so clearly and illus- 
trated it so copiously, that, so far especially as Locko 
and the English metaphysicians took it up, we may 
almost reckon him another original source. 

115. The second chapter of the Leviathan, “ On Tma- 
imao-mn- gi^mtioii,” begins with one of those acute and 
ti.jirand Original observations wo often find in Hobbies: 
nunnory. whou a thing lies still, unless somowbat 

else stir it, it will lie still for ever, is a truth that no 
.man doubts- of. But that when a thing is in motion, it 
will eternally bo in motion, unless somewhat stay it, 

^ Hum. Nat, c. 2. 
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though, the reason bo the same, namely, that nothing can 
change itself, is not so easily assented to. For men 
measure, not only other men, but all other things, by 
themselves; and because they find themselves subject 
after motion to pain and lassitude, think ever}' thing else 
grows weary of motion and seeks repose of its own 
accord.” The physical principle had lately been esta- 
blished, but the reason here given for the contrary 
prejudice, though not the sole one, is ingenious and 
oven tnie. Imagination ho defines to be “ conception 
remaining, and by little and little decaying after the act 
of sense.”' This ho afterwards expressed less happily, 
“the gradual decline of the motion in which sense con- 
sists his phraseology becoming more and more tinc- 
tured with the materialism which he affected in all his 
philosophy. Neither definition seems at all applicable 
tt) the imagination which calls up long past perceptions. 
“ This decaying sense, when wo would express the 
thing itself (I mean fancy itself), wo call imagination, 
but when we would express the decay, and signify that 
tlie sense is fading, old and past, it is called memory. 
So that imagination and memoiy are but one thing, 
which fur divers considerations hath divers names." It 
is however evident that imagination and memory are 
distinguished by something more than their names.” 
The second fundamental error of Hobbes in his meta- 
physics, his extravagant nominalism, if so it should 
bo called, • appears in this sentence, as the first, his 
materialism, does in that previously (pioted. 

IIG. The pha3nomeiia of dreaming and the phantasms 
of waking men are considc^'ed in this chapter with the 
keen observation and cool reason of Hobbes. ‘ I am not 
sure that he has gone more profoundly into psychological 
speculations in the Leviathan than in the earlier treatise ; 
but it bears witness more frequently to what had pro- 
bably been the growth of the intervening period, a prone- 
ncss to political and religious allusion, to magnify civil 
and to depreciate ecclesiastical power. “ If this su- 
perstitions' fear of spirits were taken away, and with 
it prognostics froxU dreams, false prop)hecies and many 
other things depending thereon, by which crafty and 
ambitious persons abuse . the simple people, men would 

Hum. Nat., c. 3. " Lev., c. 2. t Hum. Nat., c. 3. 
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be much more fitted than they are for civil obedience. 
x\nd this ought to be the work of the schools ; but they 
rather nourish such doctrine.” “ 

117, The fourth chapter on Human Nature, and the 

corresponding third chapter of the Leviathan, 
orSfor entitled On Discourse, or the (Consequence and 
iinagina* Traill of Imagination, are among the most 

remarkable in Hobbes, as they contain the 
elements of that theory of association, which was 
slightly touched afterwards by Locke, but developed 
and pushed to a far greater extent by Hartley. “ The 
cause,” ho says, ‘‘ of the cohcrenco or consequence of 
one conception to another is their first coherence or 
eonse(iuence at that time when they are produced by 
sense : as for instance, from St. Andrew the mind run- 
neth to St. Peter, because their names are read together ; 
from St. Peter to a stone, from the same cause ; from 
stone to foundation, because we see them together ; and 
for the same cause from foundation to church, and from 
church to people, and from pco])le to tumult ; and ac- 
cording to this example the mind may run almost from 
any thing to any thing.” * This ho illustrates in the 
Leviathan by the well-known anecdote of a (luostioii 
suddenly put by one, in conversation about the death of 
(diaries I., “ What was the value of a Eoman penny ? ” 
Of this discoursL', as he calls it, in a larger sense of tlie 
word than is usual Avith the logicians, he mentions se- 
AXU’al kinds ; and after observing that the remembrance 
of succession of one thing to another, that is, of what 
was antecedent and what consequent and Avhat concomi- 
tant, is called an cxpcrimei|t, adds, that “ to have had 
many experiments, is what we call experience, which 
is nothing else but remembrance of what antecedents 
have been followed by what consequents.” ^ 

118. “No man can have a conception of the future, for 

the future is not yet ; but of our conceptions of 
^'.penencG. make a future, or rather call past 

future relatively.”* And again: “The present only 
has a being in nature ; things past have a being in the 
memory only, but things to come have no being at all : 
the future being but a fiction of the mind, applying the 


“ Hum. Nat., c. 3. 
* IJ., c. 4, J 2. 


y Ji\, 

* Id., c. 4, $ 7. 
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sequels of actions past to the actions that are present, 
which with most certainty is done by him that has most 
experience, but not with certainty enough. And though 
it be called prudence, when the event answereth our 
expectation, yet in its own nature it is but presump- 
tion.”" “When we have observed antecedents and 
consequents frequently associated, we take one for a 
sign of the other, as clouds foretell rain, and rain is 
a sign there have been clouds. But signs are but con- 
jectural, and their assurance is never full or evident. 
For though a man have always seen the day and night 
to follow one another hitherto, yet can he not thence 
conclude they shall do so, or that they have done so, 
eternally. Experience concludeth nothing universally. 
But those who have most experience conjecture best, 
hecanse they have most signs to conjecture by ; hence 
old men, caateris paribus, and men of quick parts, 
conjecture bettor than the young or dull.” ^ “ But ex- 

perience is not to be equalled by any advantage of 
natural and extemporary wit, tliough perhaps many 
young men think the contrary.” There is a presump- 
tion of the past as ’well as the future founded on expe- 
rience, as when, from having often seen ashes after fire, 
we infer from seeing them again that there has been lire, 
but this is as conjectural as our expectations of the future.*' 
119. In the last paragraph of the chapter in the Le- 
viathan ho adds, what is a very leading prin- umoncoiv- 
ciplo in the philosophy of IFobbos, but seems ai)itinessof 
to liave no particular relation to what has pre- 
ceded. “ AVdiatsoever we imagine is finite ; therefore 
there is no idea or conception of anything we call 
infinite. No man can have in his mind an image of 
infinite magnitude, nor conceive infinite swiftness, infi- 
nite time, or infinite force, or infinite ])ower. When we 
say anything is infinite, wo signify only that we are not 
able to conceive the ends and l)ounds of the things 
named, having no conception of the thing, but of our 
own inability. And therefore the name of God is used, 
not to make us conceive him, for ho is incomprehensible 
and his greatness and power are inconceivable, but that 
we may honour him. Also because whatsoever, as I 
Said before, we conceive, has been perceived first by 

Lev., c. 3. b Hum. Nat, c. 4. ® Lev., c. 3. 
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sense, either all at once, or by parts ; a man can have no 
thought, representing anything, not subject to sense. Xo 
man, therefore, can conceive anything, but ho must con- 
ceive it in some place, and indeed with some determi- 
nate magnitude, and which may he divided into parts, 
nor that anything is all in this place and all in another 
place at the same time, nor that two or more things can 
be in one and the same place at once. For none of these 
things ever have, of can be incident to sense, but are 
absurd speeches, tfiken upon credit without any signifi- 
cation at all, from deceived philosophers, and deceived or 
deceiving schoolmen.” This, we have seen in the last 
section, had been already discussed with Descartes. The 
paralogism of Hobbes consists in his imposing a limited 
sense on the word idea or conception, and assuming that 
what cannot be conceived according to that sense has no 
signification at all. 

120. The next chapter being the fifth in one treatise, 
Origin of ^iid the fourtli in the other, may be reckoned, 
laiitniage. perhaps, the most valuable as well as original 
in the writings of Hobbes. It relates to speech and lan- 
guage. “ The invention of printing,” he begins by ob- 
serving, though ingenious, compared with the inven- 
tion of letters, is no great matter But the 

most noble and profitable invention of all others was that 
of speech, consisting of names or appellations, and their 
connexion, whereby men register their thoughts, recall 
them when they are past, and also declare them one to 
another for mutual utility and conversation ; without 
which tliere had been amongst men neither common- 
wealth, nor society, nor co^itent, nor peace, no more 
than among lions, bears, and wolves. The first author of 
speech was God himself, that instructed Adam . how to 
name such creatures as he presented to his sight ; for the 
Scripture goeth no further in this matter. But this was 
sufficient to direct him to add more names, as the expe- 
rience and use of the creatures should give him occasion, 
and t(o join them in such manner by degrees, as to make 
himself understood; and so by succession of time so 
much language might be gotten as he had found use for, 
though not so copious as an orator or philosopher has 
need of.”^ 


d Leviathan, c. 4. 
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121. This account of the original of language appears 
in general as probable as it is succinct and 

clear. But the assumption that there could cal theory 
have been no society or mutual peace among 
mankind without language, the ordinary instrument of 
contract, is too much founded upon his own political 
speculations, nor is it proved by the comparison to 
lions, bears, and wolves, even if tlie analogy could bo 
admitted ; since the state of warfare which he here inti- 
mates to be natural to man, does not commonly subsist 
in these wild animals of the same species. Scevis inter ae 
convenit ursis, is an old remark. But taking mankind 
with as much iiropensity to violence towards each other 
as 1 lobbes could suggest, is it speech, or reason and the 
sense of self-interest, which has restrained this within 
the boundaries imposed on it by civil society? The 
position appears to bo that man, with every other faculty 
and attribute of his natiA'c, except language, could never 
have lived in community with his follows. It is mani- 
fest, that the mechanism of such a community would 
have been very imperfect. But possessing his rational 
powers, it is hard to see why he might not have devised 
signs to make known his special wants, or why he might 
not have attained the peculiar prerogative of his species 
and foundation of society, the exchange of what he liked 
less for what he liked better. 

122. This will appear more evident, and the exag- 
gerated notions of the school of Hobbes as to 

the absolute necessity of language to the mu- ofTpeSh 
tual relations of mankind will be checked, by 
considering what was not so well understood 
in his age as at present, *the intellectual capacities of 
those who are born deaf, and the resources which they 
are able to employ. It can hardly be questioned, but 
that a number of families thrown together in this unfor- 
tunate situation, without other intercourse, could by the 
exercise of their natural reason, as w'ell as the domestic 
and social affections, constitute themselves into a sort of 
commonwealth, at least as regular as that of ants and bees. 
But those whom ’’ve have known to want the use of S 2 )eech 
have also wanted the sense of hearing, and have thus 
been shut out from many assistances to the reasoning 
faculties, which our hypothesis need not exclude. The 
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fair supposition is that of a number of persons merely 
dumb ; and although they would not have laws or learn- 
ing, it does not seem impossible that they might main lain 
at least a patriarchal, if not a political, society for many 
generations. Upon the lowest supposition, they could 
not be inferior to the Chimpanzees, who arc said to live 
in communities in the forests of Angola. 

123. The succession of conceptions in the mind de- 
Uso of pending wholly on that which they had one to 
iiamcA another when produced by the senses, they 

cannot bo recalled at our choice and the need we have 
of them, “ but as it chanceth us to hear and see such 
things as shall bring them to our mind, nonce brutes 
are unable to call what they want to mind, and often, 
though they hide food, do not know where to find it. 
But man has the power to set up marks or sensible ob- 
jects, and remember thereby somewhat past. The most 
eminent of these are names of articulate sounds, by 
which wo recall some conception of things to which we 
give those names ; as the a])pellation white bringeth to 
remembrance the quality of such ob jects as produce that 
colour or conception in us. It is by names that we are ca- 
pable of science, as for instance that of number ; for beasts 
cannot number for want of words, and do not miss one or 
two out of their young, nor could a man without re- 
peating orally or menhdly the words of number know how 
many pieces of money may be before him.”’' We hav(3 
here another assumption, that the numbering faculty is not 
stronger in man than in brutes, and also that the former 
could ntt have found out how to divide a heap of coins 
into parcels without the use ^f words of number. Tlic 
experiment might be tried with a deaf and dumb child. 

124. Of names some are proper, and some common to 
Names uni- many or universal, there being nothing in the 
versai not world Universal but names, for the things named 

are every one of them individual and singular. 
“ One univei'sal name is imposed on many things for 
their similitude in some quality or other accidents ; and 
whereas a proper name bringeth to mind one thing only, 
universals recall any one of those many.” ^ “ The uni- 
versality of one name to many things hath been the 
cause that men think the things are themselves universal, 

® Hum. Nat., c. 6. f Lev., c. 4. 
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and so seriously contend that besides Peter and John, and 
all the rest of the men that are, have been, or shall be in 
the world, there is yet something else that we call man, 
viz. man in general, deceiving themselves by taking the 
universal or general appellation for the thing it sigiiifioth.s 
For if one should desire the painter to make him the pic- 
ture of a man, which is as much as to say, of a man in 
general, he meaneth no more but that the painter should 
choose what man ho plcaseth to draw, which must needs 
be some, of them that are, or have been, or may be, none 
of which are universal. But when he would have him to 
draw the picture of the king, or any particular person, 
he limiteth the painter to that one person he chooseth. 
It is plain, therefore, that there is nothing universal but 
names, which are therefore called indefinite.” 

125. “ By this imposition of names, some of larger, 
some of stricter signification, wo turn the Howim- 
reckoning of the consequences of things ima- 
giiied in the mind into a reckoning of the consequences 
of appellations.”* Hence ho thinks that though a man 
born deaf and dumb might by meditation know that the 


8 “ An Univprsjil,” he says in hia 
“ h not a name of many things 
eoUeetivoly, but of each taken hoparatcly 
(sigillatiin snmptorum). jMan is not the 
name of the human speies in general, 
but of each single man, Peter, John, and 
the rest, separately, 'riicrefore. this uni* 
vcrsal name is not the name of any thing 
existing in nature, nor of any idea or 
phantasm formed in the mind, but always 
of some word or name. Tims when an 
animal, or a stone, or a ghost (speelnnn), 
or any thing else is called universal, v® 
are not to understand tliat any man or 
stone or any thing else w.as, or is, or can 
bo, an universal, but only that these 
Words animal, stone, and the like, are iini- 
V(Msal names, tliat is, names common to 
m.iny things, and the conceptions corre- 
sponding to them in the mind are the 
images and phantasms of single animals 
or other things. And th<*reforc we do not 
need, in order 'to understand what is 
meant by an universal, any other faculty 
than tliat of imagination, by which w'e 
remember that such w'ords have exciteil 
the conception in our minds sometimes 
one particular thing, sometimes of an- 
other.” Cap. 2, 8. 9. Imagination an«l 


memory are used hy Hobbes almost as 
synonyms. 

h Hum. Nat., c. 5. 

' 1 1 may deserve to be remarked that 
IToblies himself, nominalist as he was, 
dhl not limit reasoning to comparison of 
propositions, as some later writers have 
been inclined to ilo, and as in bis objec- 
tions to Descartes he miglit seem to do 
himself. This may be inferred from the 
senb'ncc quoted in the text, and more ex- 
pressly, though not quite persiiicuously, 
from a passage in tlie Compniatio, sive 
Logica, his Latin treatise published after 
the Ijeviatlian. Quumodo autem animo 
sine verbis tiV'ita aMjitatwnc ratioe-fnando 
atklere et sublrahere solenius uno ant 
altero c.xemplo ostendeiulum cst. Si qnis 
ergo e longinqiio aliquid obscure videat, 
etsi nulla slut imposita vocabnla, habet 
taineii ejus rei ideam eandi'in proiiter 
quuin iiniMisitis nunc vocabulis dicit cam 
rein esse corjms. Postquam autem jiro- 
pius accesserit, videritqne eandem rem 
certo qnodnm modo nunc uno, nunc alio 
in loco esse, habebit ejusdem ideam n(»- 
vani, pnqiter qnam nunc talem rem ani- 
vimtam vocat, &c. p. 2. 
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angles of one triangle arc equal to two right ones, he 
could not, on seeing another triangle of different shape, 
infer the same without a similar procesfe. But by the 
help of words, after having observed the equality is not 
consequent on any thing peculiar to one triangle, but on 
the number of sides an^ angles which is common to all, 
he registers his discoveiy in a proposition. This is 
surely to confound the antecedent process of reasoning 
with what he calls the registry, which follows it. The 
instance, however, is not happily chosen, and Hobbes 
has conceded the whole point in question, by admitting 
that the truth of the proposition could bo observed^ which 
cannot require the iise of words.’^ He expresses the next 
sentence with, more felicitj'. “ And thus the conse- 
quence found in one particular comes to be registered 
and remembered as an universal rule, and discharges our 
mental reckoning of time and place; and delivers us 
from all labour of the mind saving the first, and makes 
that which was found true here and now to be true in all 
times and places.”"* 

12G. The equivocal use of names makes it often diffi- 
The siibjN'ct cult to rccovcr thoso conceptions for whicli 
contiiiued. designed “ not only in the language 

of otheivs, wherein we are to consider the drift and occa- 
sion and contexture of the speech, as well as the words 
themselves, but in our own discourse, which being 
derived from the custom and common use of speech, 
representeth unto us not our own conceptions. It is, 
therefore, a great ability in a man, out of the words, con- 
texture,' and other circumstances of language, to deliver 
himself from equivocation, an^l to find out the true meaii- 


k Tlie demonstration of the thirty- 
second proposition of Euclid could leave 
no one in doubt whether this proi)erty 
were common to all triangles, after it 
hod been proved in a single instance. It 
is said, however, to be recorded by an 
ancient writer, that this discovery was 
first made as to equilateral, afterwards as 
to isosceles, and lastly as to other trian- 
gles. Stewart’s Philosophy of Human 
Mind, vol. ii. cluip. iv. sect, 2. The mode 
of proof nvust have been different from 
that of Euclid. And this might possibly 
lead us to susjiect the truth of the tradi- 
tion. For if tlie equality of the angles of 


a triangle to two right angles admitted of 
any elemmtaty demonstration, such as 
might occur in the infancy of geometry, 
without making use of the property ol 
parallel lines, assumed in the twelfth 
axiom of Euclid, the difficulties con'-e* 
quent on that assumption would readily 
be evaded. See the Note on Euclid, 
i. 29, by Playiiiir, who has given a de- 
monstratit)n of his own, but one which 
involves the idea of motion rather more 
than was usual with the Greeks in their 
elementary propositions. 

™ Lev. 
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ing of what is said ; and this is it we call understand- 
ing.” " “If speech he peculiar to man, as for aught I 
know it is, then is understanding peculiar to him also ; 
understanding being nothing else but conception caused 
by speech.” This definition is arbitrary, and not con- 
fonnable to the usual sense. “ True and false,” he ob- 
serves afterwards, “ are attributes’of speech, not of things ; 
wliero speech is not, there is neither truth nor falsehood, 
though there may be error. Hence as truth consists in 
the right ordering of names in our affirmations, a man 
that seeks precise truth hath need to remember what 
every word ho uses stands for, and place it accordingly. 
In geometry, the only science hitherto known, men begin 
by definitions. And every man who aspires to tiue 
knowledge should cixamino the definitions of former 
authors, and either correct them or make them anew. 
For the errors of definitions multiply themselves, accord- 
ing as the reckoning proceeds, and lead men into ab- 
surdities, which at last they see, but cannot avoid with- 
out reckoning anew from the beginning in which lies 
the foundation of their err(.)rs In the right defi- 

nition of names, lies the first use of speech, which is the 
acquisition of science. And in wrong or no definitions 
lies the first abuse from which proceed all false and 
senseless tenets, which make those men that take their 
instruction from the authority of books, and not from 
tlieir own meditation, to be as much below the condition 
(»f ignorant men, as men endued with true science are 
alcove it. For between true science and eiToneous dge- 
triiie, ignorance is in the middle. Words are wise men’s 
counters — they do but reckon by them ; but they are the 
money of fools.” ^ 

127. “ The names of such things as affect us, that is, 
which please and displease us, because all men Nam^sdif- 
be not alike affected with the same thing, nor, I’orentiy 
the same man at all times, are in the (jom- * 
mon discourse of men of inconstant signification. For 
seeing all names are imposed to signify our conceptions, 
and all our. affections are but conceptions, when we con- 
ceive the same thoughts differently, wo can hardly avoid 
different naming of them. For though the nature of that 
we conceive be the same, yet the diversity of our recep- 

" Hum. Nat. ” Lev. P Lev. 
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tion of it, in respect of diftcrent constitutions of body 
and prejudices of opinion, gives every thing a tincture of 
our different passions. And therefore in reasoning, a 
man must take heed of words, whieh, besides the signifi- 
cation of what we imagine of their nature, have a signi- 
fication also of the nature, disposition, and interest of 
the speaker ; such as are the names of virtues and vices ; 
for one man calleth wisdom what another calleth fear, 
and one cruelty what another justice ; one prodigality 
what anotlier magnanimity, and one gravity what an- 
other stupidity, &c. And therefore such names can 
never be true grounds of any ratiocination. No more 
can metaphors and tropes of speech, but these are less 
dangerous because they profess their inconstancy, which 
the other do not.^’ ‘‘ Thus ends this chapter of the Levi- 
athan, which, with the corresponding one in the treatise 
on Human Nature, are, notwithstanding what appear to 
me some erroneous principles, as full, perhaps, of deep 
and original thoughts as any other pages of equal length 
on the art of reasoning and philosophy of language, 
Many have borrowed from Hobbes without naming him ; 
and in fiict he is the founder of the Nominalist scIkjoI in 
England. He may probably have conversed with Bacon 
on these subjects ; we see much of that master’s style of 
illustration. But as Bacon was sometimes too excursive 
to sift particulars, so Hobbes has sometimes wanted a 
comprehensive view. 

128. “There are,” to proceed with Ilobbcs, “two 
kinds of knowledge ; the one, sense, or know- 
new edge, original, and remembrance of the same ; 

the other, science, or knowledge of the truth of proposi- 
tions, derived from undcrstCnding. Both are but ex- 
perience, one of things from without, the other from the 
proper use of words in language, and experience being 
but remembrance, all knowledge is remembrance. 
Knowledge implies two things, truth and evidence ; the 
latter is the concomitance of a man’s conception with 
the words that signify such conception in the act of 
ratiocination.” If a man does not annex, a meaning 
to his words, his conclusions are not evident to him. 
“ Evidence is to trath as the sap to the tree, which, so 
far as it creepeth along with the body and branches, 
^ Lev. 
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keepetli them alive ; when it forsakcth them they die ; 
for this evidence, which is meaning with our woids, is 
the life of truth/’ “Science is evidence of truth, from 
some beginning or principle of sense. The first prin- 
ciple of knowledge is that wo have such and such con- 
ceptions ; the second, that we have thus and thus named 
the things whereof they are conceptions ; the third is, 
that we have joined those names in such manner as to 
make true propositions ; the fourth and last is, tliat we 
have joined these propositions in such manner as they 
he concluding, and the truth of the conclusion said to be 
known.” " 

120. Reasoning is the addition or subtraction of 
parcels. “ In whatever matter there is room 
for addition and subtraction, there is room for 
reason ; and whei’e these have no place, then reason 
has nothing at all to do.” * This is neither as perspicu- 
ously expressed, nor as satisfactorily illustrated, as is 
usual with PTobbes ; but it is true that all syllogistic 
reasoning is dependent upon quantity alone, and conse- 
(piently ui)on that which is capable of addition and sub- 
traction. -Tliis seems not to have been clearly perceived 
by some writers of the old Aristotelian school, or perhaps 
by some others, who, as far as 1 can judge, haye a notion 
that tlie relation of a genus to a species, or a predicate 
to its subject, considered merely as to syllogism or de- 
ductive reasoning, is something difierent from that of a 
whole to its parts ; which would deprive that logic of 
its chief boast, its axiomatic evidence. Rut, as this 
would appear too dry to some readers, I shall pursue it 
farther in a note.* 


■■ Hum. Nat., c. 6, * Lev., c. 5. 

» Dugald Stewart (Elements of Thi- 
losophy, &c., vol. ii. ch, ii. sect. 2) has 
treated this theory of Hobbes on rea- 
J'ouing, as well as that of Condilhu’, 
which seems much the same, with great 
H-orii, as " too puerile to admit of (f. e. 
require) refutati(m.” I do not myself 
tliink the language of Ih^bbes, either 
ln'ie, or as quottnl by Stewart from his 
Litiu treatise ou J^ogic, so perspicuous 
as usual. But 1 cannot Help l3eing of 
<'pinion that he is substantially right, 
t'or surely wlien we assert that A is B, 
we assert that all things which fall under 


the class B, taken collectively, compre- 
hend A ; or that B=:A +X; B being 
here put, it is to be observed, not for the 
res prcedicaia itself, hut fur the concrete 
de quibus 2 »'(fdicamluni est. I mention 
tins, heeautto this elliptical use of the 
M'ord jiredicate seems to have occasioned 
some confusion in writers on logic. 
The predicate, strictly taken, being an 
attribute or quality, cannot be said to 
include or contain the subject. But 
to return, when wc say B=A+X, or 
B-X=A, since we do not compare, in 
such a proposition as is here supposed, 
A with X, we only mean that A=A, 
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130. A man may reckon without the use of words in 
False rea- particular things, as in conjecturing from the 
soiling. sight of anything what is likely to follow ; and 


or, that a certain part of H is the same 
as itself. Again, in a particular affirma- 
tive, Some A is B, we assert that part of 

A, or A-Y, is contained in B, or that 
B may be expressed by A - Y + X. 
So also when we say. Some A is not 

B, we equally divide, the class or genus 
B into 'a -Y and X, .or assert that 
Br^A-^-hX; hut in this case, the 
subject is no longer A — Y, but the re- 
mainder, or other part of A, namely, Y ; 
and this is not found in either term of 
the predicate. Finally, in the universal 
negative, No A (neither A -Y nor Y) 
is’B, the A-Y of the predicate va- 
nishes or has no value, and B becomes 
equal to X, which is incapable of mea- 
surement with A, and consequently witli 
either A— Y or Y, which make up .A. 
Now if we combine this with another 
proposition, in order to form a syllogism, 
and say that C is A, we find, as before, 
that A = G + Z; and substituting this 
value of A in the former proposition, it 
appears tliat B = C -h Z + X. 'I’hen, in 
the conclusion, we have, C is B ; that 
Is, C is a part of C + Z + X. And the 
same in tlio three other cases or moods 
of the figure. This seems to be, in 
])liiinor terms, what Hobbes means by 
addition or subtraction of parcels, and 
wluit Condillac means by rather a lax 
expression, that equations and propo- 
sitions are at bottom the same,- or, as 
he phrases it bettor, “ I'dvideiice do rai- 
son consiste uniquemerit dims ridentitd.” 
Jf we add to this, as lie probably in- 
tended, non-identity, as the condition of 
all negative conclusions, it seems to l)e 
no more than is necessarily involved in 
ihc fundamental principle of syllogism, 
tlie dictum de nmni et nullo: which may 
be thus reduced to its shortest terms : 
“ Whatever can be divided into parts, in- 
cludes all those parts, and nothing else." 
This is not limited to mathematical 
quantity, but includes every thing which 
admits of more and less. Hobbe.s has a 
good passage in his T^gic on this: Non 
putandum est computation i, id est.ratio- 
cinatloni in numeris hintum locum esse, 
tanquam homo a caeteris animantibus. 


quod censuisse narratur J’ythagoras, sola 
iiumcrandi facultate distinctus esset ; 
nam et magnitudu inagnitudini, corpus 
corpori, motus inotui, Itempus] tempori, 
gradus qualitatis gnului, actio actioni, 
conceptus coiiceptui, proportlo propor- 
tion!, oratio orationi, nomen nomini, in 
qnibtis omne philosophiai genus conti- 
netur, a(\jici adimique potest. 

But it does not follow by any moans 
th.nt we should assent to the strange pas- 
sages quoted by Stewart from Condillac 
and Diderot, which reduce all IcnowUdgt 
to identical propositions. Kven in geo- 
metry, where the objects arc strictly 
magnitudes, the countless variety in 
which their relations may be cxhibitoii 
constitutes the riches of that inexlnuis- 
tible science ; and in moral or physical 
propositions, the relation of quantity 
between the subject and predicate, 
concretes, which enables them to be 
compared, though it is the sole fouiula- 
tion of all general deductive reasoning, 
or syllogiMn, has nothing to do with tlie 
other properties or relations, of wliidi 
we ohtfiiri a knowledge by means of that 
comparison. In malljom.atical reasoning 
Avc infer as to quantity through the tne- 
dium of quantity ; in other reasoning 
w’e use the same medium, but our in- 
fci'cnce is as to truths which do not lie 
within that category. 'I'lius in the hack- 
neyed instance. All men are niorUil ; that 
is, mortal creatures include men and 
something more, it is absurd to assert, 
that we only know that men 'are men. 
vl is true tliat our knowledge of the 
truth of tlie proposition conies by the 
help of this comparison of men in the 
subject with men as implied in tiie pre- 
dicate ; but the very nature of the pro- 
position discovers a constant relation 
betw’ocn the Individuals of the human 
species and that mortality which is pre- 
diaited of them along with others ; and 
it is in this, not in an identical equation, 
as Diderot seems to have thought, that 
our hmowledge consists. 

The remarks of Stewart’s friend, N. 
Prevost of Geneva, on the luinciple of 
identity as the basis of mathematical 
science, and which the former has can- 
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if he reckons wrong, it is error. But in reasoning on 
general words, to fall on a false inference is not error. 


ilidly subjoined to his own volume, ap- 
pear to me veiy satisfactory. Stewart 
comes to admit that the dispute is nearly 
verbal ; but we cannot say that he ori- 
■jiiially treated it as such ; and the prin- 
ciple Itself, both as applied to geometry 
aixl to logic, is, in my opinloi\, of some 
importance to the clearness of our cou- 
(•('ptions as to those sciences. It may be 
added, that Stewart’s objection to the 
principle of identity as the basis of geo- 
metrical reasoning is less forcible in its 
application to syllogism. He is willing 
to admit that magnitudes capable of co- 
incidence by immed ate suporjxjsition 
may 1x3 reckoned identical, but scruples 
to apply such a word to those which arc 
tlUsiuiilar in figure, as the rectangles of 
ih(j means and extremes of four propor- 
tional lines. Neither one nor the other 
are, in fact, identical ns real quantities, 
the former being necessarily conceived 
to differ from each other by position in 
.qiace, as much as the latter; so that the 
I'xprossion ho quotes from Aristotle, kv 
TouTOt? T) tffOT*}? evoTtii, ot any similar 
one of modern mathematicians, can only 
refer to the abstract magnitude of their 
areas, which being divisible Into the 
same number of equal parts, they are 
called the same. And there seems no 
ri'al difference in, this respect between 
two circles of equal radii and ‘two sneh 
rectimgles as are supposed .above, the 
Identity of their magnitudes being a dis- 
tinct truth, independent of any consi- 
deration either of their figure or their 
iwsition. Ilut, however this may be, 
tile identity of the subject with part o% 
I 111- predicate in an afHnnative prop<> 
sition is never fictitious, hut real. It 
means that the persons or things in the 
one are strictly the same beings with the 
pf'rsuus or things to which they are 
compared in the otlier, thoiigh, througli 
some difference of relations, or other cir- 
cinnshmce, they are expressed in dif- 
ici'eiit language. It is needless to give 
e xamples, as all tJiosc w ho can read this 
tiote at all w-ill know how to find them. 

i will here take the libetty to remark, 
though not closely connected with the 
present subject, that Archbishop Whatcly 
is not quite right in saying (Elements of 
I^gic, p. 46), that in affirmative propo- 
VOL. III. 


sitions the predicate is nei'er distributed. 
Besides the numerous instances where 
this is, in point of fact, the case, all 
which he justly excludes, there are many 
in w'hich it is involved in the very form 
of the proposition. Such are those which 
assert identity or equality, and such are 
all definitions. Of the first sort are all 
the theorems in geometry, asserting an 
equality of magnitudes or ratios, in wdiicli 
the subject and predicate may always 
change place.s. It is true that in the in- 
stance given in the work quoted, that 
equilateral t riangles arc equiangular, tlic 
converse requires a separate pnjof, and 
so in many similar cases. But in these 
tlu! predicate is not distributed by the 
form of the proposition; they assort no 
equality of magnitude. 

The position, that where such equa- 
lity is affirmed, the predicate is not 
logically distributed, would lead to the 
emiseqncnce fliat it can only be cmmntnl 
into a particular affirmation. Thus aiirr 
proving that the square of the hypoth(3- 
nuse, in all right-angled triangles, is 
equal to those of the sides, we could only 
infer that the squares of the sides are 
soinetiines equal to that of the hypofhe- 
nn.se, w'hich could not be maintained 
without rendering the rules of logic ridi- 
cuhnts. The most general mode of con- 
sidering the (picstioii, is to say, as we 
have done above, that, in an universal 
affirmative, the predicate B (that is, the 
class of which B is predicated) is com- 
posed of A the subject, and X, an un- 
known remainder. But if, by the very 
nature of the proixjsiiion, we perceive 
that X is nothing, or 1ms no value, it is 
plain that the subject measures the entire 
predicate, and, vice versa, the predicate 
inea>ures the subject; in other words, 
each is taken universally, or distributed. 

[A critic upon the first edition has ob- 
served, that *• nothing is clearer than that 
ill these pro|wsitions the predicate is not 
necessarily distributed and even hints 
a doutit whether 1 understmxi the terms 
rightly. Edinburgh Review, vol. Ixxxii. 
p. 219. This suspicion of ray ignorance 
as to the meaning of the two commonest 
words in logic 1 need not probably repel ; 
as t«> the peremptory assertion of this 
critic, without any proof beyond his own 
I 
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though onen so called, hut absurdity." “If a man 
should talk to mo of a round quadrangle, or accidents of 
bread in cheese, or immaterial substances, or of a free 
subject, a free will or any free, but free from being hin- 
dered by opposition, I should not say he were in error, 
but that his words were without meaning, that is to say, 
absurd.” Some of these propositions, it will occur, are 
intelligible in a reasonable sense, and not contradictory, 
except by means of an arbitrary definition which ho who 
employs them does not admit. It may be observed here, 
as we have done before, that Hobbes does not confine 


reckoning, or reasoning, 
words. 

authority, that In propositions denoting 
equality of magnitude, the predicate is 
not tuxesmrily distriljuted, if his own re- 
flections do not convince liini, 1 can only 
rotor him to Aristotle's words : h tovtoi? 
Tj iaoTTj? ei'dnij?; and I presume he does 
not doubt that in identical propositions 
of the form, A est A, the distribution of 
the predicate, or the convertibility of the 
proi)osition, which is the same thing, is 
manifest.— 1842.] 

[Held observes, in his Brief Account 
of Aristotle’s TiOgic, that “ the doctrine 
of the conversion of propositions is not 
so complete as it appears. Ihjw, for in- 
stance, shall we convert this proposition, 
God is omniscient?” Sir W. Hamilton, 
who, iw editor of lleid, undertakes the 
defence against him of every thing in the 
established logic, rather ciirionsly an- 
swers, in his notes on this passage . “ By 
siiying, An, or 'Die, omniscient is Gotl.” 
(Ilamilfun's edition of Reid, p. 697.) 
The rule requires, “ An omniscient,” 
a conversion into the particular ; 1ml, as 
this would be shocking, he sulxstitutes, 
as an alternative, the, which is to take 
generally or distribute the predicate in 
the first proposition; and to this tlic na- 
ture of the proposition leads us,a.sitdoes 
in innumerable cases. However, as lo- 
gical writers, especially the recent, com- 
monly exclude all consideration of the 
sui)ject-matter of propositions, it may be 
correct to say, with Archbishop Whately, 
that, as a rule of syllogism, the prcdicjite 
is not distributed. Aristotle himself, 
though he lays this down as a formal 
rule, does not hesitate to say, that where 


to univcrsals, or even to 


the predicate is the prnpriu7n (IBiov) or 
cliaractcristic of the subject, and of nothiii;^^ 
else, it may he reciprocated (avTiKarriyo- 
peiTttt) with tlie subject; as if it is ihe 
propt'iani of a man to be capable of learn- 
ing grammar, all men arc aipable of 
being grammarians, and all who arc siicii 
are men. I'lqiLca, i. 4. And in the well- 
known passtige upon inductive syllogism, 
Analyt. Ihior., 1. ii. c. 2;{, lie shows tin; 
minor premise to be convertible into an 
universal aflirmative, by wliich alone 
such a syllogism differs from the logical 
form called Darapli. But as Aristotle 
notoriously considers syllogisms in tlieir 
inatUT us well as tonu, the modern 
^^rilers, who coniine themselves to the 
latter, are not conclndeel by his authority. 
Tlieir theory, Avhich not only reduces 
all logic to syllogism, but all syllogism 
to a very few rules of form, so that we 
may learn every thing that c^in lie learned 
in this art through the letters A, B, and 
without any examples at all, appear.> 
to render it nn»re jejune and unprofitable 
than ever. ’I'he coinp.irison which soim- 
liavc made of this literal logic with al- 
goi)ra is surely not to the purpose, lor 
we cannot move a step in algebra without 
known iis well as unknown quatititics- 
As soon as we substitute real examples, 
we must perceivt; that the predicate u 
sometimos distributed in affirmative! pro* 
petitions )jy the sense of the propositions 
themselves, and without any extrinsic 
proof, which is all that I meant.— 
1847.J 

^ Lev., c. 5. 
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lol. Man has the exclusive privilege of forming 
crencral theorems. But this privilege is al- itsfiT- 
Fayed by another, that is, by the privilege of <iu(iKy. 
absurdity, to which no living creature is subject, but 
man only. And of men those are of all most subject to 
it, that profess philosophy. . . . For there is not one 
that begins his ratiocination from the definitions or ex- 
plications of the names they arc to use, which is a 
method used only in geometry, whose conclusions have 
thereby been made indisputable, lie then enumerates 
Heven causes of absurd conclusions ; the first of which 
is the want of definitions, the others are erroneous im- 
position of names. If we can avoid these errors, it is 
not easy to fall into absurdity (by which he of course 
only means any wrong conclusion) except perhaps by 
the length of a reasoning. “ For all men,” he says, “ by 
natuiH^ reason alike, and well, when they have good 
principles. Hence it appears that reason is not as sense 
and niemoiy born with us, nor gotten by experience 
only, as prudence is, hut attained by industry, in apt 
imposing of names, and in getting a good and orderly 
method of proceeding from the elements to assertions, 
and so to syllogisms. Children are not endued with 
reason at all till they have attained the use of speech, 
but are called reasonable creatures, for the possibility of 
having the use of reason hereafter. And reasoning 
serves the generality of mankind very little, though with 
their natural pnideiice without science they are in better 
condition than those who ix)ason ill themselves, or tiust 
those who have done so.”* It has been observed by 
Bulile, that Hobbes had more respect for the Ai’istote- 
liau forms of logic than ifis master Bacon. Ho has in 
fact written a short treatise, in his Elemcnta Pliilo- 
sophim, on the subject ; observing, however, therein, 
that a true logic will bo sooner learned by attending to 
geometrical demonstrations than by drudging over the 
rules of syllogism, as children learn to walk not by pre- 
cept hut by habit/ 

* Lov., c. 5. marc discunt non pr.Tceptis sod stvpo 

y Citius multo veram logicam discunt gradiendo. C. iv. p. 30. Atqnc lia c suf- 
‘lui muthcmaticorura dernonstrationibus, ficiiint (he says afterwards) de syll(»gis- 
qniim rpii logicoruni syllogi/nndi praj- mo, quiosttanquarn gressus pbilosoplu.'e; 
foptis legoridis teinpiis contovunt, hand nam et <puintum necosse i-st ad cogiio- 
quam parvuli pueri gressuiu for- sccndiim unde vim suani habeat oiwnis 

i2 
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132. “No discourse whatever,” he says tnily in the 
Knowledge Seventh chapter of the Leviathan, “ can end in 

absolute knowledge of fact, past or to come, 
from rea- For as to the knowledge of fact, it is originally 
soiling. sense ; and over after memoiy. And for the 
knowledge of consequence, which I have said before is 
called science, it is not absolute but conditional. No 
man can know by discourse that this or that is, has been, 
or will be, which is to know absolutely ; but only that if 
this is, that is ; if this has been, that has been ; if this 
shall be, that shall be ; which is to know conditionally, 
and tliat not the consequence of one thing to another, but 
of one name of thing to another name of the same thing. 
And therefore when the discourse is put into speech and 
begins with the definitions of words, and proceeds by 
connexion of the same into general affirmations, and of 
those again into syllogisms, the end or last sum is (tailed 
the conclusion, and the thought of the mind by it 
signified is that conditional knowledge of the conse- 
quence of words which is commonly called science. 
But if the fii’st ground of such discourse be not delini- 
tions ; or if definitions bo not rightly joined together in 
syllogisms, then the end or conclusion is again opinion, 
namely, of the truth of somewhat said, though some- 
times in absurd and senseless words, without possibility 
of being understood.” * 

133. “ Belief, which is the admitting of propositions 

B-iief trust, in many cases is no less free from 

’ ■ doubt than perfect and manifest knowledge ; 

for as there is nothing whereof there is not some cause, 
so when there is d{)ubt, there^must bo some cause thereof 
(conceived. Now there be many things which we receive 
from the report of others, of which it is impossible to 
imagine any caiiso of doubt ; for what can be op])Osed 
against the consent of all men, in things they can know 
and have no cause to report otherwise than they are, 
such as is great paid: of our histories, unless a man would 
say that all the world had conspired to deceive him?”' 
AVhatcvcr we believe on the authority of the speaker, 

argiimcntatio legitima, tantum diximiis; non pra^ceptis sod wsn et loctione eoruin 
et omnia accumulare qua; dici possmit, librorum in qnibus omnia severis demon* 
a'qne superfluum esset ac si quis ut dixi stratioiiibus tninsiguntur. C. v. p. 35. 
pnerulo ad gradiendum praecepta dare * Lev., c. 7. 
velit ; acquiritur cnim ratlocinondi ars “ Hum. Nat., c. 6. 
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he is the object of our faitli. Consecincutly when wo 
believe that the Scriptures are the word of God, liaving 
no imnicdiate revelation from God himself, our belief, 
faith, and trust is in the church, whose word we take 
and acquiesce therein. Hence all we believe on the 
authority of men, whetlier they be sent from (iod 
or not, is faith in men only.’* We have no certain 
knowledge of the truth of Scripture, but trust the holy 
nien of God’s church succeeding one another from the 
time of those who saw the wondrous works of God 
Almighty in the flesh. And as wc bclhwe the Sciip- 
turos to be the word of God on the authority of the 
cliurch, tlie interpretation of the Scripture in case of 
controversy ought to be trusted to the chuixih rather 
than private opinion.® 

i;)4. The ninth chapter of the Leviathan oontains a 
synoptical chart of human science or “know- chart or 
ledge of consequences,” also called philosophy. 
lie divides it into natural and civil, the fonner into 
consequences from accidents common to all bodies, 
quantity and motion, and those from qualities otlier- 
wise called physics. The first includes astronomy, me- 
chanics, architecture, as well {us mathematics. The 
second he distinguishes into consequences from quali- 
ties of bodies transient, or meteorology, and from those 
of bodies pei’inancnt, such as the shirs, the atmosphere, 
(.r terrestrial bodies. The last are divided again into 
those without sense, and those with sense; and these 
into animals and men. In the consequences from the 
([iialities of animals generally he reckons optics and 
music ; in those from men we find ethics, poetry, jhe- 
toric, and logic. These ^together constitute the first 
great head of natural philosophy. In the second, or 
civil philosophy, he includes nothing but the rights and 
duties of sovereigns and their .subjects. This chart uf 
human knowledge is one of the worst that has been pro- 
pounded, ^lnd falls much below that of Bacon.*’ 

Bio. This is the substance of the philosophy of Hobbes, 
so far as it relates to the intellectual faculties, Analysis of 
and especially to that of reasoning. In the 
‘Seventh and two following chapters of the treatise on 


^ Jjcy., c. 7. 
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Human Nature, in the ninth and tenth of the Levia- 
than, he proceeds to the analysis of the passions. The 
motion in some internal suhstanc^e of the head, if, it does 
not stop there, producing mere conceptions, proceeds to 
the heart, helping or hindering the vital motions, whicli 
ho distinguishes from the voluntary, exciting in us 
pleasant or painful atfcctions, called ])assions. ' We arc 
solicited hy these to draw near to that which ])leasos 
us, an,d the contraiy. Hence pleaxsnro, love, a];)pctitc, 
desire, arc diveivs names for divers considerations of the 
same thing. As all conceptions we have immediately 
hy the sense are delight or pain or appetite or fear, so 
are all the imaginations after sense. Hut as they are 
weaker imaginations, so {ire they also weaker ph^isures 
or weaker pains.'" All delight is appetite, and ])resup- 
poses a further end. There is no utmost end in this 
world, for wliile we live wo have desires, and desire 
presupposes a fiu-ther end. AVo are not thorefoi-e to 
wonder that men desire more, the more they ])ossess ; 
for felicity, hy which we mean (*ontinual delight, co!i- 
sists not in having prospered, hut iti prospering.* f]acli 
passion, being, as he fancies, a coiitimaxtion of the 
motion which gives rise to a pcculiiir conception, is 
associated xvitli it. They all, oxee])t such {h {xre imm(‘- 
diatoly connected with sense, consist in the conception 
of a power to produce some effect. To honour a nnin, 
is to conceive tlnit he has an excess of powen* over some 
one with whom he is compared : hence rpialitics indicii- 
tive of power, and actions signific{\nt of it, aro liononr- 
able ; riches are honoured as signs of power, {ind nobility 
is honoui’able as a sign of poy'er in ane(\stors.'^ 

VUir. “The constitution of man’s body is in per]')etual 
o.Mni mid mutation, and henco it is imj)ossihlo that all 
eviiifuuivc* fho samc things should alwfiys c{insc in him the 
same appetites and {ivorsions ; much less can all 
men consent in the desire of anyone object. Hut what- 
soever is the object of any man’s appetite or desire, tiiat 
is it which ho for liis pjtrt calls good, and the object of 
his Inite and aversion, evil, or of liis (;ontem]it, vile and 
inconsiderable. For these words of good, evil, and con- 
temptible aro ever used with relation to the person 


Hum. Nat,, c. 1. f Hum. Nat, c. 7. Lov.c. 11. 
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lining them ; tliere being nothing simply and absolutely 
so; nor an}" common rule of good and evil, to be taken 
I’rom the nature of the objects themselves, but from the 
person of the mfin, where there is no commonwealth, or in a 
coininon wealth from the person that represents us, or from 
an arbitrator or judge, whom men disagreeing shall by 
eunseiit set up, and make his sentence the nile thereof.”^' 

1 In prosecuting this analysis all the passions are 
resolved into self-love, the pleasure that wo iiispnra- 
take in our own power, the pain that we suffer 
in wanting it. Some of his explications are very forced, 
'riiiis weeping is said to l^e from a sense of OTir want of 
])Ower. And here comes one of his strange paradoxes. 
“ Men are apt to weep that prosecute revenge, when the 
]■f!^•t.'nge is suddenly stopped or frustrated by the repent- 
ance of their adversary ; Uhd such ((re the fears of recon- 
80 n^solnte was he to resort to any thing the 
most preposterous, rather than admit a^ moral feeling in 
Iniinan nature, llis account of laughter is better known, 
and perhaps more probable, though not explaining ihe 
wliolc of the case. After justly observing that what- 
soever it be that moves laughter, it must be new and un- 
(jxpcctcd, he defines it to be “ a sudden glory arising from 
a sudden coneej)ti()n of some emineney in ourselves, by 
coni})arison with the infirmity of others, or with our 
own formerly, for men laugh at the follies of themselves 
p.ist.” It might be objected, that those arc most ])rone 
todaughter who have least of this glorying in themselves, 
01 undcrvahiing of their neighbours. 

138. “There is a great difterence between the desire 
of a man when indcfinite.mid the same desire iiis uotiun 
limited to one person, ana this is that love 
which is the great theme of poets. But notwithstanding 
their praises, it must be defined by the word need ; for 
it is a conception a man hath of his need of that one 
person desired.”*" There is yet another passion some- 
times called love, but more properly good-will or charity. 
There can be no greater argument to a man of his own 
power than to find himself able not only to accomplish 
his own desires, but also to assist itthcr men in theirs ; 
and this is that conception wherein consists charity. 

Lev., c. 6. k Iliiin. Nat., c. 9 ; Lev., c. 6 and 10. 

Hum. Nat., c. 9. 
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In which first is contiiined that natural aifection of 
parents towards their children, which the Greeks call 
aropy}), as also that affection wherewith men seek to 
assist those that adhere unto them. But the affection 
wherewith men many times bestow their benefits on 
strangers is not to be called charit}", but either contract, 
whereby they seek to purchase friendship, or fear, which 
makes them to purchase peace.”" This is equally con- 
trary to notorious truth, there being neither fear nor 
contract in generosity towards strangers. It is, how- 
ever, not so extravagant as a subsecpicnt position, that 
in beholding the danger of a ship in a tempest, though 
there is pity, which is grief, yet “ the delight in our 
own security is so far predominant, that men usually 
are content in such a catie to be spectators of the misery 
of their friends.”^ 

139. As knowledge begins from experience, new ex- 

Cuiiosity 1^^^ beginning of new knowledge. 

Wliatevfer, therefore, happens new to a man 
gives him the hope of knowing somewhat he knew not 
before. This appetite of knowledge is curiosity. It is 
peculiar to man; for beasts never regard new things, 
except to discern how far they may be useful, while 
man looks for the cause and beginning of all he sees.’' 
This attribute of curiosity seems rather hastily denied 
to beasts. And as men, he says, are always seeking 
new knowledge, so are they always deriving some new 
gratification. There is no such thing as perpetual traii- 
([uillity of mind while we live here, because life itself is 
but motion, and can never be without desire, nor with- 
out fear, no more than without sense. “ What kind of 
felicity God hath ordained to^Jhem that devoutly honour 
him, a man shall no sooner know than enjoy, being joys 
that now are as incomprehensible, as the word of school- 
men, beatifical vision, is unintelligible.”'* 

140. From the consideration of the passions Hobbes 

Diffi renoe inquire what are the causes of the 

of jSec. difference in the intellectual capacities and 

dispositions of men.^ Their bodily senses are 
nearly alike, whence he precipitately infers 

" Hum. Nat., c. 9. I' Hum. Nat., c. 9. 

Id., ibid. This is an exaggeration 9 Lev., c. 6 and c. ii. 
of some well-known lines of Lucretius, *■ Hum. Nat, c. 10, 
which are themselves exaggerated. 
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there can be no great difference in the brain. Yet men 
differ niucli in their bodily constitution, whence he 
derives the principal differences in their minds ; some 
being addicted to sensual pleasures are less curious as to 
knowledge, or ambitious as to power. This is called 
duliiess, and proceeds from the appetite of bodily delight. 
The contrary to this is a quick ranging of mind accom- 
panied with curiosity in comparing things that come 
into it, either as to unexpected similitude, in which 
fancy consists, or dissimilitude in things appearing the 
same, which is pi operly called judgment ; “ for to judge 
is nothing else but to distinguish and discern. And 
both fancy and judgment aio commonly comprehended 
under the name of wit, which seems to be a tenuity and 
agility of spirits, contrary to that restiness of the spirits 
su])posed in those who are dull.”** 

141. We call it levity, when the mind is easily di- 
verted, and the discourse is parenthetical; and this 
pio(,*eeds from curiosity with too much equality and 
iiidiftbrcnce ; for when all things make equal impres- 
sion and delight, they equally throng to be ex})ressed. 
A different fault is indocibility, or difficulty of being 
taught ; which must arise from a false opinion that men 
know already the truth of what is called in (jnestion ; 
fur certainly they are not otherwise so unequal in capa- 
city as not to discern the difference of what is proved 
and what is not, and therefore if the minds of men weie 
all of white paper, they would all most equally be dis- 
pused to acknowledge whatever should be in right me- 
thod, and by right ratiocination delivered to them. But 
when men have once acejuigseed in untrue opinions, and 
registered them as authentical records in their minds, it 
is no less impossible to speak intelligibly to such men 
than to write legibly on a ,paper already scribbled over. 
The immediate cause, therefore, of indocibility is preju- 
dice, and of prejudice false opinion of our owA know- 
ledge.* 

142. Intellectual virtues are such abilities as go by 
tlie name of a good wit, which may be natural wit ana 
er acquired. “ By natural wit,” says Hobbes, - 

“ 1 mean not that which a man hath from his birth, for 
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that is nothing else hut sense; wherein men differ so 
little from one another, and trom brute beasts, as it is 
not to be reckoned among virtues, liut I mean that wit 
which is gotten by use only and experience, without 
method, culture, or instruction, and consists chiefly in 
celerity of imagining and steady direction. And tlie 
difference in tliis quickness is caused by that of men’s 
passions that lov(^ and dislike some one thing, some 
aiKjtliei*, and therefore some men’s thoughts run one 
way, sonle amjtlier; and are hold to, and observe dif- 
ferimtly tlie things that ]mss through their imagination.” 
Fancy is not praised without judgment and discretion, 
which is pro])erly a discerning of times,, places, and 
persons: but judgment and discretion is commended for 
itself without fancy: witliout steadiness and direction 
to some end, a great fancy is one kind of madness, such 
as they have who lose themselves in long digressions 
and parentheses. If tlie defect of discretion be a])parent, 
how cxtT'fivagaiit soever the fancy be, the whole dis- 
course will be taken for a want of wit.” 

142. 'J’he causes of the difference of wits arc in the 
DifTcivncrs I>assions; and the difference of passions pro- 
in the pus- (;ecds pjirtly from the different constitution of 
hiuns. body and ])artly from diffoi’ent education. 

Those ])assions are chiefly the desire of power, rich(*s, 
knowledge, or honour; all which may bo reduced to 
the first, for riches, knowledge, and honour are but 
several sorts of power. He who has no great passion 
for any of these, though he may be so far a good man as 
to be free fr-mi giving offence, yet cannot ])ossibly have 
either a great fancy or mucl^iudgment. To have weak 
passions is dulness, to have passions indifferently for 
every thing giddiness and distraction, to have stronger 
passions for any thing than others have is madness. 

Aimhioss. may be the excess of many passions ; 

and the passions themselves, when they lead 
to evil, are degrees of it. He seems to have had sonui 
notion of what Butler is reported to have thrown out as 
to the madness of a whole people. “ What argument 
lor madness can there bo greater, than to clamour, 
strike, and throw stones at our best friends ? Yet this is 
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sDiiiowhat less than such a multitude will do. For they , 
will clamour, fight against, and destroy those hy whom 
nil their lifetime befoi’e they have been protected, and 
secured from injury. AtuI if this be madness in the 
multitude, it is the same in every particular mc.n.”* 

1 44. Tliere is a faidt in some men’s liabit of discours- 
ing which may be reckoned a sort of madness, Unmoaning 
which is when they speak words with no signi- 
fication at all. “ And this is incident to none but those 
that converse in qm^stions of matters incomprehensible 
as the schoolmen, or in questkuis of abstnise philosophy. 
The common sort of men seldom speak insigniticantly, 
and are therefore by those other egregious persons 
countcal idiots. But to be assured their words are 
Avithout any thing corrcspomhmt to tluun in the mind, 
there woidd need some examples; which if any man 
ro(piire, let him take a schoolman into his hands, and 
see if he can translate any one chapter concerning any 
difficult point, as the Trinity, the Deity, the nature of 
(dirist, ti'ansubstantiation, free-will, i^c., into any of the 
modern tongues, so as to make the same intelligible, or 
into any tolerable Latin, such as they were acquainted 
Avith that lived when the Jjatin tongue Avas vulgar.” 
And after quoting some words from Suarez, ho adds, 

“ W hen men write whole Aa)lumcs of such stuff, aie 
they not mad, or intend to make others so?”^ 

145. The eleventh chapter of the Leviathan, on man- 
ners, by AAdiich he means those qualities of 
mankind which concern their living together 

in peace and unity, is full of Hobbes’s caustic remarks 
on human nature. Often ficute, but always sever(\ ho 
ascribes overmuch to a deliberate and calculating selfish- 
ness. Thus the reverence of antiquity is leforred to 
“the contention men have with the Ihung, not Avith the 
dc'ad, to these ascribing more than due that they may 
obseni e the glory of the other.” Thus, also, “ to have 
r('C(nvod from one to whom we think ourselves equal, 
greater benefits than we can hope to requite, disposes 
to counterfeit love, but really to secret hatred, and puts 
a man into the estate of a desperate debtor, that in de- 
clining the sight of his creditor, tacitly wishes him 
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where he might never see him more. For benefits 
’ oblige, and obligation is thraldom; and nnreqnitablo 
obligation perpetual thraldom, which is to one’s equal 
hateful.” He owns, however, that to have received 
benefits from a superior, disposes us to love him ; and 
so it does where we can hope to requite even an equal. 
If these maxims have a certain basis of truth, they have 
at least the fault of those of Kochefoucault ; they arc 
made too generally charaeteristic of mankind. 

146. Ignorance of the signification of words disposes 
jf?nornncos truth they 

aiKi prcju- know not, but also errors and nonsense. For 
neither can be detected without a perfect un- 
derstanding of words, “lint ignorance of the causes 
and original constitution of right, equity, law, and 
justice, disposes a man to make custom and example 
the nile of his actions, in such manner as to think that 
unjust which it has been the custom to punish, and that 
just, of the impunity and apjirobation of which they can 
produce an example, or, as the lawyers which only use 
this false measure of justice barbarously call it, a pi'ecic- 
dent.” “ Men appeal from custom to j*eason, and Irom 
reason to custom, as it serves their turn, receding fi’om 
custom when their interest requires it, and setting them- 
selves against reason as oft tis reason is against them ; 
which is the cause that the doctrine of right and wrong 
is perpetually disputed both by the pen and the sword ; 
whereas the doctrine of lines and figures is not so, 
because men care not in that subject what is truth, as 
it is a thing that crosses no man’s ambition, profit, or 
lust. For 1 doubt not, but^if it had been a thing con- 
trary to any man’s right of dominion, or to the interest 
of men that have dominion, that the three angles of a 
ti-iangle should be equal to two angles of a square, that 
doctiinc should have been, if not disputed, yet by the 
burning of all books of geometry, suppressed, as far as 
he whom it concerned was able.”^ This excellent piece 
of satire has been often quoted, and sometimes copied, 
and does nut exaggerate the pertinacity of mankind in 
j osisting the evidence of tnith, when it thwarts the 
interests and passions of any particular sect or com- 
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iiuinity. Tn the earlier part of the paragraph it seems 
not so easy to reconcile what Hobbes has said with his 
general notions of right and justice ; since if these re- 
solve themselves, as is his theory, into mere force, there 
can be little appeal to reason, or to anytliing else than 
custom and precedent, which are commonly the ex- 
ponents of power. 

147. In the conclusion of this chapter of the Leviathan 
as ^^;ell as in the next, he dwells more on the lUs thoory 
nature of religion than he had done in the roiigion. 
former treatise, and so as to subject himself to the impu- 
tation of absolute atheism, or at least of a denial of most 
attributes which we assign to the Deity. “Curiosity 
ab(jut causes,” he says, “led men to seai’ch out, one 
after the other, till they came to this necessary conclu- 
sion, that there is some eternal cause which men call 
(lod. Hut they have no more idea of his nature, than a 
blind man has of fire, though he knows that there is 
something that warms him. 8o by the visible things of 
this world and their admirable order, a man may con- 
ceive there is a cause of them, which men call God, and 
yet not have an idea or image of him in his mind. And 
they that make little inquiry into the natural causes of 
things are inclined to feign several kinds of powers in- 
visible, and to stand in awe of their own imaginations. 
And this fear of things invisible is the natural seed of 
that which every one in himself calleth religion, find in 
them that worship or fear that power otherwise than 
they do, superstition.” 

148. “ As God is incomprehensible, it follows that we 
can have no conception or image of the Deity ; and con- 
sequently all his attributes sJgnify our inability or defect 
of power to conceive any thing concerning his nature, 
and not any conception of the same, excepting only this, 
that there is a God. Men that by their own meditation 
arrive at the acknowledgment of one infinite, omnipo- 
tent, and eternal God, choose rather to confess this is 
incomprehensible and above their understanding, than 
to define his nature by s])irit incorporeal, and then con- 
fess their definition to be unintelligible.” “ For concern- 
ing such spirits he holds that it is not possible by 
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nat-ui-al means only to come to the knowledge of so 
nmcli as tliat there are such things.’’ 

149. Keligion he derives from three sources— the de- . 

supposed sire of men to search for causes, the reference 

bourcos. every thing that has a beginning to some 

cause, and tlie (jhservation of the order and consequence 
of things. Jhit flic two fonuer lead to anxiety, for the 
knoAvlcdgc that there have been causes of the effects we 
see, leads us to anticipate that they will in time be tlie 
causes of ell'ects to come ; so that every man, especially 
such as are over-provident, is “like Prometheus, the 
prudent man, as his name implies, who was bound to 
the hill ( 'aucjisus, a ]dace of large prospect, where an 
eagle feeding on liis liver devoured as much by day as 
was rcpairecl by night; and so he who looks too far 
before him, has his heart all day long gnawed by the 
fear of death, poverty, or other calamity, and has no 
I'cpose nor pause but in sleep.” This is an allusion 
made in the stylo of Lord Paeon. The ignorance of 
causes makes men fear some invisible ag(mt, like the 
gods of the Gentiles; but the investigation of tln'iii 
leads us to a God eternal, inlhiito, and omnipotent. 
This ignorance, however, of second causes, conspiring 
with three other prejudices of mankind, the belief in 
ghosfs, or spirits of subtile bodies, the devotion and 
reverence generally shown toAvards what we fear as 
having power to hurt us, and the hiking of things casual 
for jnognostics, ai’e altogether the natural seed of i*eli- 
gion, which by reason of the different fancies, judgments, 
and passions of several men hath gi*own up into ceremo- 
nies so different that those which are used by one man 
are for the most part ridicftious to another. He illus- 
trates this by a variety of instances from ancient STiper- 
stitions. But the forms of religion are changed when 
men suspect the wisdom, sincerity, or love of those who 
teach it, or its priests.*' The remaining portion of the 
Leviathan, relating to moral and ])olitical philosojdiy, 
must be deferred to our next cha])ter. 

150. The Hlenienta Philosophise were published by 
TIobhes in 1055, and dedicated to his constant patron 
the Laii of Hevonshire. These arc divided into three 
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parts ; entitled l)e Corporc, Dc ITemine, and Dc ('ivo. 
And the first part has itself three divisions ; Logic, the 
First Philosophy, and Physics. The second part, l)e 
IToniine, is neither the treatise of Unman Nature, nor 
the corresponding part of the Leviathan, though it con- 
tains many things substantially found there. A long 
disquisition on optics and the nature of vision, chiefly 
geometrical, is entirely new. The third part, lie Live, 
is tlie treatise by that name, reprinted, as far as 1 am 
aware, without alteration. 

151. The first part of the first treatise, entitled Com- 
])utatio sive Logica, is by no means the least valuable 
among the philosophical writings of Hobbes. In forty 
pages the subject is very well and clearly explained, 
nor do I know that the principles are better laid down, 
or the rules more sufficiently given, in more prolix 
treatises. Many of his obseiwations, especially as to 
words, are such as we find in his English works, and 
]ierhaps his nominalism is more clearly expressed than 
it is in them. Of the syllogistic method, at least for 
Iho purpose of demonstration, or teaching others, he 
seems to have entertained a favourable opinion, or even 
to have held it necessary for real demonstration, as his 
definition shows. Plobbes appears to be aware of what 
1 do not remember to have seen put by otheis, that in 
the natimil process of reasoning, the minor premise 
commonly precedes the major.*' It is for want of altcnd- 


‘1 In Wluitely’s LopL-, p. 90, it is ob- 
serve d, that “ the oi der to place 

the major premise first, and the minor 
second; hut this docs nut constitute the 
major and minor premises,” &c. It imr/ 
he the projier order in one sense, as ex- 
hihitiiijf better the foundutioti of syllo- 
Kistie reasoning; but it is not that wliich 
we commonly follow, cither in thinking, 
or in proving to others. In the rhetorical 
use of syllogism it can admit of no doubt 
that the opposite order Is the most striking 
and persuasive ; such as in Cato, “ If there 
he a (Jod, he must delight in virtue ; And 
that which lie dcKghts in inu.st be happy." 
In Kuelid’s demonstrations this will lx; 
found tlic form usually employed. And, 
though the rules of grammar are gene- 
rally illustrated by cjiamples, wliich i.s 
begiiiniiig with the major premise, yet 


the process of reasoning which a hoy em- 
ploys in construing a Latin .scrilciuo is 
the reverse. He observes a nominative 
case, a verb in the third ikmsou, and thou 
applies his general rule, or major, to the 
particular instance, or iiiiiiur, so as to 
infer their agreement. In erimltial juris- 
juudence, the Scots begin with the major 
premise, or relevancy of the indictment, 
when tln-re is room for doubt; the Kng- 
lish with the minor, or evidence of the 
fact, reserving the other fur what we call 
motion in arrest of judgment. lustamcs 
of both orders arc cuinnion, hut by far 
the most frequent arc of that w'liich the 
Archbishop of Dublin reckons the less 
proper of the two. 'i'hose logicians who 
iail to direct the student's attention to 
this, really do not justice to their own 
favimrite science. 
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ing to this, that syllogisms, as usually stated, are apt to 
have so formal and unnatural a construction. The pro- 
cess of the mind in this kind of reasoning is explained, 
in general, with correctness, and, I believe, with origin- 
ality, in the following passage, which I shall transcri])o 
from the Jjatin, rather than give a vereion of my own ; 
few probably being likely to read the present section, 
who are unacquainted with that language. The stylo 
of Hobbes, though perspicuous, is concise, and the 
original , words will be more satisfactory than any 
translation. 

1 1)2. Syllogismo dirccto cogitatio in animo respondens 
est hujusmodi. Primo concipitur phantasma rci nomi- 
natic cum accidcntc sive aflectu ejus propter qiiein 
appellatur eo nomine quod est in minore propositiono 
subjectiim; deinde animo occurrit phantasma ejusdem 
rei cum accidcnte sive affectu propter quern appellatur, 
quod est in eadem propositiono pimdicatum. Teitio 
redit cogitatio rursus ad rem noininatam cum afroctu 
propter (picm eo nomine appellatur, quod est in pimdi- 
cato propositionis majoris. Posirenio cum meminerit 
cos affectus esse omnes unius et ejusdem rei, eoncludit 
tria ilia nomina ejusdem quoque I’ei esse nomina ; hoc 
est, concdusionem esse veram. Exempli causa, quando 
fit syllogismus hie. Homo est Animal, Animal est (^r-^us, 
ergo Homo est Corpus, occurrit animo imago lion, .is 
Icxpientis vcl differentis [sic, sed lege disserentis], me- 
minitque id quod sic apparet vocari liominem. Deimh* 
iKJcurrit eadem imago ejusdem hominis sese moventis, 
meminitquo id quod sic apparet vocari animal. Tertiu 
recurrit eaaem imago hominis locum aliquem sive spa- 
tium occupantis, meminitqu^'id quod sic apparet vocari 
coqius.® Postremo cum meminerit rem illam qua3 et 


'■ This is the questionable part of 
H(>\)ix's’s theory of syllogism. Acconl- 
ing to the common and obvious under- 
staudin:;, the mind, in the major premise, 
Animal est Corpus, does not reflect on 
tlie subject of the minor, Homo, as occu- 
pying space, but on the subject of tlie 
Animal, whii-h includes, indeed, 
tlu' former, but is mentally substituted 
for it. it may sometimes hap()en that, 
where this predicate of the minor tenn 
is manifestly a cull ctive word that com- 


prehends the subject, the latter is not as 
it were absorbed in it, and maybe cun- 
teinplated by the mind distinctly in the 
major; iis if we siiy, John is a man ; a 
man feels ; wc may perhaps have no 
•inagc in the mind of any man but John. 
Hut this is not the case where the predi- 
cated quality appertains to many thing!' 
visibly different from the subject; as in 
Hobbes's inswnce, Animal est Corpus, 
wo may surely consider other animals as 
being extended and ocaipylng space be- 
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extendobatur secundum locum, et loco movcbatur, et 
orationo utebatur, unam et eandom fuisse, concludit 
, etiam nomina ilia tria, Homo, Animal, Corpus, ejusdem 
rei esso nomina, et proinde, Homo est Corpus, esse 
j)ropositionem veram. Manifestum bine est conceptum 
sive cogitationem qiias respondens syllogismo ex propo- 
sitionibus univcrsalibus in animo existit, nullam esso 
in iis animal ibus quibus deest usus nominum, cum inter 
syllogizandum oporteat non modo do re sod etiam alternis 
vie ibus de diversis rei nominibus, quoe propter diversas 
de re cogitationes adhibita3 sunt, cogitare. 

153. Tlie metaphysical philosophy of Hobbes, always 
bold and oiiginal, often acute and profound, without 
prodiKjiiig an immediate school of disciples like that of 
Descartes, struck, perliaps, a deeper root in the minds 
of reflecting men, and has influenced more extensively 
the general tone of speculation. Locke, who had not 
read much, had certainly read Hobbes, though he does 
not borrow from him so much as has sometimes been 
imagined. The French metaphysicians of the next cen- 
tury found him nearer to their own theories than his 
more celebrated rival in English philosophy. But the 
writer who has built most upon Hobbes, and may be 
reckoned, in a certain sense, his commentator, if he 
who fully explains and develops a system may deseiwe 
tl. name, was Hartley. The theory of association is 
implied and intimated in many passages of the elder 
T)hilosopher, though it was first expanded and applied 
vvith a diligent, ingenious, and comprehensive research, 
if sometimes in too forced a manner, by his disciple. I 
use this word without particular inquiry into the direct 
acquaintance of Hartley wAh the writings of Hobbes ; 
the subject had been frequently touched in intennediate 
publications, and, in matters of reasoning, as I have 
intimated above, little or no presumption of borrowing 
can be founded on coincidence. Hartley also resembles 
Hobbes in the extreme to which he has pushed the 
nominalist theory, in the proneness to materialise all 
intellectual processes, and cither to force all things 

sides men. It docs not st em that other- words, are concenied. And if we Ijcgin 
wise there could be any ascending scale with the major premise of the syllogism, 
from particulars to generals, as far as this will be still mpre apparent, 
the reasoning faculties, independent of 
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mysterious to our facilities into something imaginable, 
or to reject them as unmeaning, in the want, much con- 
nected with this, of a steady perception of the ditferenco 
between the Ego and its objects, in an excessive love 
of simplifying and generalising, and in a readiness to 
adopt explanations neither conformable to reason nor 
experience, when they fall in with some single principle, 
the key that was to unlock every ward of the human 
soul. 

154. In nothing docs TTobbes deserve more credit 
than in having set an example of close observation in 
the philosophy of the human mind. If he errs, he errs 
like a man who goes a little out of the right track, not 
like one wlio has set out in a wrong one. The eulogy 
of Stewart on Descartes, that he was the father ()f this 
experimental psychology, cannot be strictly wrested 
from him by Hobbes, inasmuch as the publications of 
tlie former are of an earlier date ; but we may fairly 
say that the latter began as soon, and prosecuted his 
inquiries farther. It seems natural to presume that 
Hobbes, who is said to have been employed by Dacon 
in translating some of his works into I^atin, had at least 
been led by him to the inductive process which he has 
more than any other employed. But he has seldom 
mentioned his predecessor’s name ; and indeed his mind 
was of a different shimp ; less excursive, less quick in 
discovering analogies, and less fond of reasoning from 
them, but more close, perhaps more patient, and more 
apt to follow up a predominant idea, which sometimes 
becomes one of the “ idola sj)ecus ” that deceive him. 


a 
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CHAPTER IV. 

iriSTOllY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY AND OF 
JURISPRUDENCE, FROM 1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. I. — On Moral Philosophy. 

<>suists of the Roman Church — Suarez on Moral Law — Selden — Charron — La 
Mothe le Vayer — Bacdn’s Essays — Fcltham — Browne s Rcligio Medici ■— Other 
Writers. 

1. In traversing so wide a field as moral and political 
pliilosopliy, wo must still endeavour to distribute the 
subject according to some order of subdivision, so far at 
least as the contents of the books themselves which 
come before us will permit. And we give the first 
place to those which, relating to the moral law both of 
nature and revelation, connect the proper subject of the 
present chapter with that of the second and third. 

2. We meet here a concourse of volumes occupying 
no small space in old libraries, the writings of Casuistical 
the casuists, chiefly within the Romish church. 

?sune perhaps in the whole compass of literature are 
more neglected by those who do not read with what we 
may call a professional vie^ ; but to the ecclesiastics 
of that communion they have still a certain value, 
though far less than when they were first written. The 
most vital discipline of that church, the secret of the 
])ower of its priesthood, the source of most of importance 
the good and evil it can work, is found in the of confes- 
(ionfessional. It is there that the keys are 
kept; it is there that the lamp bums, whose rays 
diverge to every poi tion of human life. K o church that 
has relinquished +his prerogative can ever establish a 
pomanent dominion over mankind; none that retains 
it in effective use can lose the hope or the prospect of 
being their ruler. 
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3. It is manifest that in the common course of this 

rite no particular difficulty will arise, nor is 

the confessor likely to weigh in golden scales- 
for the t ]^(3 Hciuples or cxcuscs of ordinary penitents, 
coutcssor. petailiar circumstances might be brought 
before him, wlieroin there would be a necessity for pos- 
sessing some rule, lest by sanctioning the guilt of the 
self-revealing party he should incur as much of his 
own. Treatises therefore of casuistry were written as 
guides to tlie confessor, and became the text-books in 
every course of ecclesiastical education. These were 
commonly digested in a systematic order, and, what is 
the unfailing consequence of system, or rather almost 
part of its definition, spread into minute ramifications, 
and aimed at comprehending every possible emergency. 
Casuistry is itself allied to jurisprudence, especially to 
that of the canon law ; and it was natural to transfer 
the subtilty of distinction and copiousness of partition 
usual with the jurists, to a science which its professors 
were apt to treat upon very similar principles. 

4. The older theologians seem, like the Greek and 

Tncrwisc of Ionian moralists, when writing systematically, 
casnisticai to luive made general morality their subject, 
itcraurt*. casuistry but their illustration. Among 

the monuments of their ethical jdiilosophy, the Sccunda 
Secundje of Ai^uinas is the most celebrated. Treatises, 
however, of casuistry, which is the expansion and a})pli- 
cation of ethics, may be found both before and during 
the sixleeuth century ; and while the confessional was 
actively converted to so powerful an engine, they could 
not con\.;niontly be want^ig. Casuistry, indeed, is not 
much recpiired by the church in an ignorant ago ; but 
the sixteenth centuiy was not an age of ignorance. 
Yet it is not till about the end of that period that we 
find casuistical literature burst out, so to speak, with a 
profusion of fruit. “ Uninterruptedly afterwards,” says 
Eichhoni, “through the whole seventeenth century, the 
moral and casuistical literature of the church of home 
was imiiumsely ]ich ; and it caused a lively and exten- 
sive movement in a province which had long been at 
peace. T'Ik^ first impulse came from the »lesuits, to 
whom the Jansenists opposed themselves. We must 
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(listiiigtiisli from both tho theological moralists, who 
remained faithful to their ancient teaching.” '' 

. 5. We may be blamed, perhaps, for obtruding a 

pedantic terminology, if we make the most Distinction 
essential distinction in morality, and one for 
want of which, more than any other, its de- oiypctivo 
batable controversies have arisen, that between 
the subjective and objective rectitude of actions; in 
clearer language, between the provinces of conscience 
and of reason, between what is well meant and what is 
well done. The cliief business of the priest is naturally 
with the former. The walls of the confessional arc 
privy to the whispers of self-accusing guilt. Ko doubt 
can ever arise as to tlic subjective character of actions 
which the conscience has condemned, and for which the 
penitent seeks absolution. Were they even objectively 
lawful, they are sins in him, according to the unanimous 
determination of casuists. But though what the con- * 
science reclaims against is necessarily wrong, relatively 
to the agent, it does not follow that what it may fail to 
disapprove is innocent. Choose whatever theory we 
may please as to the moral standard of actions, they 
must have an objective rectitude of their own, indepen- 
dtmtly (jf their agent, without which there could be no 
distinction of right and wrong, nor any scope for the 
dictates of conscience. Tho science of ethics, as a 
science, can only be convoi’sant with objective morality. 
Casuistry is the instrument of applying this science, 
which, like every other, is built on reasoning, to the 
moral nature and volition of man. It rests for its vali- 
dity on the great principle^that it is our duty 1o know, 
as far as lies in us, what is right, as well as to do what 
we know to be such. But its application was beset 
with obstacles ; the extenuations of ignorance and error 
were so various, the difficulty of rc]>resenting the moral 
l)08ition of the penitent to the judgment of tho confessor 
by any process of language so insuperable, that the 
most acute understanding might be foiled in tho task of 
bringing home a conviction of guilt to tho self-deceiving 
sinner. Again, ho might aggravate needless scruples, 
or disturb the tranquil repose of innocence. 

® Gesclliclitc der CuUur, vol. vi. part i. p. 390. 
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G. But though past actions are the primary subject of 
auricular confession, it was a necessary conso- 
S o? fpience that the priest would be frequently 
the con- called upon to advise as to the future, to bind 
or loose the will in incomplete or meditated 
lines of conduct. And as all without exception must 
come before his tribunal, the rich, the noble, the coun- 
sellors ctf jirinces, and princes themselves, were to reveal 
their designs, to expound their uncertainties, to call, in 
effect, for his sanction in all they might have to do, 
to secure themselves against transgression hy shifting 
the rcspoTisihility on his head. That this tremendous 
authority of direction, distinct from the rite of penance, 
tliough immediately springing from it, should have 
jJioduced a no more overwhelming influence of the 
priesthood than it has actually done, great as that has 
been, can only bo tiscribed to the reaction of human 
, inclinations which will not be controlled, and of 
human reason which exerts a silent force Against the 
authority it acknowledges. 

7. In the directoiy l)usinoss of the confessional, far 
Difficulties more than in the penitential, the priest must 
of casuistry, j^frive to bring about that union between sub- 
jective and objective rectitude in which the pcifection 
of a moral act consists, without which in every instance, 
according to their tenets, some degree of sinfulness, 
some liability to punishment remains, and which must 
at least be demanded from those who have been made 
acquainted with their duty. But when he came from 
the broad lines of the naoral law, from the decalogue 
and the •lospel, or oven from the ethical systems of 
theology, to the indescribatue variety of circumstance 
which his penitents had to recount, there arose a mul- 
titude of problems, and such as perhaps would most 
command his attention, when they involved the practice 
of the great, to which ho might hesitate to apply an 
unbending rule. The questions of casuistry, like those 
of jurisprudence, were often found to turn on the great 
and ancient doubt of both sciences, whether we should 
abide by the letter of a general law, or let in an equit- 
able interpretation of its spirit. The consulting party 
would bo a])t to plead for the one; the guide of con- 
science would more securely adhere to the other. But 
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he might also perceive the severity of those rules of 
obligation which conduce, in the particular instance, to 
.no apparent end, or even defeat their own principle. 
Hence there arose two schools of casuistry, first in the 
practice of confession, and afterwards in the books in- 
tended to assist it ; one strict and uncomplying, the 
other more indulgent and flexible to circumstances. 

8. The characteristics of these systems were displayed 
in almost the whole range of morals. They strict ana 
were, however, chiefly seen in the rules of schemes 
veracity, and especially in promissory obliga- ° * ' 
tions. According to the fathers of the chinch, and to 
the rigid casuists in general, a lie was never to be uttered, 
a promise was never to be broken. The precepts esjie- 
cially of Revelation, notwitlistanding their brevity and 
figurativeness, were held complete and literal. Hence 
promises obtained by mistake, fraud, or force, and, above 
all, gratuitous vows, where God was considered as the 
promisee, however lightly made, or become intolerably 
onerous by supervenient circumstances, were strictly to 
be fulfilled, unless the dispensing power of the church 
might sometimes be sufficient to release them. Besides 
the respect due to moral rules, and especially those of 
Scripture, there had been from early times in the (Jhris- 
iian church a strong disposition to the ascetic scheme 
of religious morality ; a prevalent notion of the intrinsic 
meritoriousness of voluntary self-denial, which discoun- 
tenanced all regard in man to his o^vn ha])piness, at least 
in this life, as a sort of flinching from the discipline of 
suffering. And this had doubtless its influence upon the 
severe casuists. 

1). But there had not beeft wanting those who, what- 
ever course they might pursue in the con- conveniena^ 
ft'ssional, found the convenience of an accom- 
modating morality in the secular affairs of the church. 
Oaths were broken, engagements entered into without 
faith, for the ends of the clergy, or of those Avhom they 
favoured in the stniggles of the world. And some of 
the ingeniaiis sophistry, by which these breaches of plain 
rules are usually defended, was not unknown before the 
Retbrmation. But casuistical writings at that time were 
comparatively few. The J esuits have the eredit of first 
rendering public a scheme of false morals, which has 
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been denominated from them, and enhanced the obloquy 
that overwhelmed theii* order. Their volumes of casuis- 
try wore exceedingly numerous ; some of them belong to 
the last tw^enty years of the sixteenth, but a far greater 
part to the following century. 

10. The Jesuits were prone for several reasons to em- 
Kavourcdhy braco the laxer theories of obligation. They 
the Jesuits, wcro Icss tainted than the old monastic orders 
with that superstition which had flowed into the church 
frotn the East, the merituriousness of self-inflicted suf- 
fering for its own sake. ^JTiey embraced a life of toil 
and danger, but not of habitual privation and pain. 
Dauntless in death and torture, they shunned the me- 
chanical asceticism of the convent. And, secondly, 
their eyes were bent on a great end, the good of the 
Catholic church, which they identified with that of their 
own order. It almost invariably ha])pens that men who 
have the good of mankind at heart, and actively prose- 
cute it, becojue embarrassed, at some time or other, by 
the conflict of particular duties with the best method of 
jwomoting their object. An unaccommodating veracity, 
an unswerving good faith, will often appear to stand, or 
stand really, in the way of their ends ; and hence the 
little confidence we repose in enthusiasts, even when, in 
a popular mode of speaking, they are most sincere ; that 
is, most convinced of the rectitude of their aim. 

11. The course prescribed by Loyola led his discqdes 

Th - causes not to solitude, but to the world. They became 
of tins. associates and counsellors, as well as the 

confessors, of the great. They had to wield the powers 
of the earth for the service ^)f heaven. Hence, in con- 
fession itself, they were often tempted to look beyond 
the penitent, and to guide his conscience rather with a 
view to his usefulness than his integrity. In questions 
of morality, to abstain from aedion is generally the means 
of innocence, but to act is indispensable ibr positive 
good. Thus their casuistry had a natural tendency to 
bocoino more objective, and to entangle the responsibility 
of ]iersonal conscience in an inextricable maze of rea- 
soning. They had also to retain their influence over 
men not ^vholly submissive to religious control, nor 
ready to abjure the pleasant paths in which they trod; 
men of the court and the city, who might serve the 
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cbiircli though they did not adorn it, and for whom it 
was necessary to make some compromise in furtherance 
. of the main design. 

12. It must also be fairly admitted, that the rigid 
casuists went to extravagant lengths. Their 
decisions were often not only harsh, but un- gimoouT 
satisfactory; the reason demanded in vain a 
priiudple of their iron law ; and the common 

sense of mankind imposed the limitations, which they 
were incapable of excluding by any thing better than a 
dogmatic assertion. Thus, in the cases of promissory 
obligation, they were compelled to make some excep- 
tions, and these left it open to rational inquiry whetlier 
more might not be found. They diverged unnecessarily, 
as many thought, from the principles of jurisprudence ; 
for the jurists built their determinations, or professed 
to do so, on what was just and equitable among men ; 
and though a distinction, frequently very right, was 
taken between the forum exierius and interius^ the pro- 
vinces of jurisprudence and casuistry, yet the latter 
could not, in these questions of mutual obligation, jest 
upon wholly different ground from the foimer. 

1 3. The J esuits, however, fell rapidly into the opposite 
extreme, l^heir subtilty in h.»gic, and gj’eat in- opposite 
genuity in devising arguments, were employed Jj* 

ill sophisms that undermined the foundations of 
moral integrity in the heart. They warred with these 
arms against the conscience which they were bound to 
protect. The offences of their casuistry, as chai’ged by 
their adversaries, are very multifarious. One of the 
most celebrated is the doc^ine of equivocation ; the in- 
nocence of saying that whicli is true in a sense meant by 
the speaker, though he is aware that it will be other- 
wise uiiderst(;Od. Another is that of what was called 
probability ; according to which it is lawful, in doubtful 
problems of morality, to take the course which appears 
to ourselves least likely to be right, provided any one 
casuistical writer of good repute has approved it. The 
multiplicity of books, and want of uniformity in their 
decisions, made this a broad path for the conscience. In 
tlie latter instance, as in many otliers, the suhjrcfive na- 
ture of moral obligation was lost siglit of : and to this the 
scientific treatment of casuistiy inevitably contributed. 
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14. Productions so little regarded as those of the Jesuit- 
ical (iasuists cannot be dwelt upon. Thomas Sanchez 
of Cordova is author of a large treatise on matrimony, 
published in 1592; the best, as far as the canon law is 
concerned, which has yet been published. Put in the 
casuistical portion of this work tlio most extraordinary 
indecencies occur, such as have consigned it to general 
censure.^ Some of these, it must be owned, belong to 
the l ito of auricular confession itself, as managcxl in the 
church of Koine, though they give scandal by their pub- 
lication and apparent excess beyond the necessity of the 
case. The Siimma Casuum Conscientiae of Toletus, a 
8})anish Jesuit and cardinal, which, though published in 
] tJ02, belongs to the sixteenth century, and the casuisti- 
cal writings of Less, Busenbaum, and Escobar, may just 
be h(ire mentioned. The Medulla Casuum Conscientia} 
of the second (Munster, .1645) went through fifty- two 
editions, the Thcologia Moralis of the last (Lyon, 1646) 
through forty Of the opposition excited by the laxity 
in moral niles ascribed to the Jesuits, though it began in 
some manner during this period, wo shall have more to 
say in the next. 

15. Suarez of Granada, by far the greatest man in the 

Snaroz department of moral philosophy whom the order 

])e r.cgii)U8. Loyola prodiKJed in this age, or perhaps in 
any other, may not improbably have treated of casuistry 
in some part of his numerous volumes. VVe shall, how- 
ever, gladly leave this subject to bring before the 
reader a large treatise of Suarez, on the principles of 
natural law, as well as of all positive jurispnidencc. 
This is entitled, Tractatus dg Icgibus ac Deo legislatore 
in decern libros distributus, utriusqne fori hominibus 
non minus utilis, quam necessarius. It might with no 
groat impropriety, perhaps, be placed in any of the 
three sections of this chapter, relating not only to moral 
philosophy, but to politics in some degree, and to juris- 
prudence. 

16. Suarez begins by laying down the position, that 
nti.-sof his all legislative, as well as all paternal, power is 
h-.i books. j(.|*ived from God, and that the authority of 

b liaylo, art, SiukUox, expatiates on Po Matrimonlo are ccLstigate^ 
this, aiKl coiul-inns the J«-suif, Oatilina « Ranke, die l*iipste, vol. iii. 

Ccthcgura. The lat. i- editions of Sanchez 
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every law resolves itself into liis. For either the law 
proceeds immediately from God, or, if it ho human, it 
proceeds from man as his vicar and minister. The titles 
of the ten books of" this large treatise are as follows: — 
1. On the nature of law in general, and on its causes 
and consequences ; 2. On eternal, natural law, and that 
of nations; 3. On positive human law in itself, con- 
sidered relatively to human nature, which is also called 
civil law ; 4. On positive ecclesiastical law ; 5. On the 
differences of human laws, and especially of those that 
are penal, or in the nature of penal; 6. On the interpre- 
tation, the alteration, and the abolition of human laws ; 
7. Oh unwritten law, which is called custom; 8. On 
those human laws which are called favourable, or privi- 
leges ; 9. On the positive divine law of the old dispen- 
sations ; 10, On the positive divine law of the new dis- 
pensation. 

17. This is a very comprehensive chart of general law, 
and entitles Suarez to be accounted such a pre-' Hoads of Uio 
cursor of Grotius and Puffendorf as occupied second book, 
most of their ground, especially that of the latter, though 
ho cultivated it in a different manner. His volume is 
a closely printed folio of 700 pages in double columns, 
dho following heads of chapters in the second book will 
show the questions in which Suarez dealt, and in some 
degree his method of stating and conducting them: 
1. Whether there bo any eternal law, and what is its 
necessity ; 2. On the subject of eternal law, and on the 
acts it commands ; 3. In what act the eternal law exists 
(existit), and whether it be one or many ; 4. Whether 
the eternal law be the caus^of other laws, and obligatory 
through their means ; 5. In what natural law consists ; 
<3. Whether natural law be a preceptive divine law; 

7. On the subject of natural law, and on its precepts ; 

8. Whether natural law be one ; 9. Whether natural law 
hind the conscience ; 10. Whether natural law obliges 
not only to the act (actus) but to the mode (modum) of 
virtue. This obscure question seems to refer to the sub- 
jective nature, or motive, of virtuous actions, as appears 
b}’’ the next; 11. Whether natural law obliges us to act 
from love or charity (ad modum oporandi ex caritate) ; 
12. Whether natural law not only prohibits certain 
actions, but invalidates them when done ; 13. AVhether 
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tho precepts of the law of nature are intrinsically immn- 
tiible; 14. Whether any human authority can alter or 
dispense with the natural Jaw; 15. Whether God hy 
his absolute power can dispense with tho law of nature ; 
10. Whether an erpii table interpretation can ever be 
admitted in the law of nature; 17. Whether the law of 
nature is distinguishable from that of nations; 18. Whether 
the law of nations enjoins or forbids any thing; 10. By 
what means we are to distinguish the law of nature from 
that of nations ; 20. Certain corollaries ; and that the 
law of nations is bofh just, and also mutablp. 

18. These heads may give some slight notion to tho 
readei* of the character of the book, as the boolc 
(.f Inch itself may servo as a typical instance of that 
■ treitis^s^ form of thcology, of metaphysics, of ethics, of 
jurisprudence, which occupies the unread and 
unreadable folios of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, especially those issuing from tlie church of Borne, 
and may be styled generally the scholastic method. Two 
remarkable characteristics strike us in these books, which 
arc sufficiently to be judged by reading their table of 
contents, and by taking occasional samples of different 
parts. Tho extremely systematic fonn they assume and 
the multiplicity of divisions render this practice more 
satisfactory than it can be in works of loss regular ar- 
rangement. One of these characteristics is that spirit of 
system itself, and another is their sincere desire to ex- 
haust the subject by presenting it to the mind in every 
light, and by tracing all its relations and consequences. 
The fertility of those men who, like Suarez, suj)erior to 
most of tho rest, were trained in the scholastic discipline, 
to which 1 refer the methods of the canonists and casuists, 
is sometimes surprising ; their views are not one-sided ; 
they may not solve objections to our satisfaction, but 
they seldom suppress them ; they embrace a vast com- 
pass of thought and learning ; they write less for the 
moment, and are less under the influence of local and 
temporary prejudices, than many who have lived in 
better ages of philosophy. But, again, they have gi’oat 
defects ; their distinctions confuse instead of giving light ; 
their systems being not founded on clear prineiYdes be- 
come embarrassed and incoherent ; their method is not 
always sufficiently consecutive; the difficulties which 
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they encounter are too arduous for them ; they labour 
under the multitude, and are entangled by the discord- 
ance, of their authoi-ities. 

ID. Suarez, who discusses all these important problems 
of his second book with acuteness, and, for his Quotations 
circumstances, with an independent mind, is 
weighed down by the extent and nature of his learning. 
If Grotius quotes philosophers and poets too frequently, 
what can we say of the j)erpctual reference to Aquinas, 
Gajelan, Soto, Turrecreniata, Vasqiiius, Isidore, Yincent 
of Beauvais or Alensis, not to mention the canonists 
and fathers, which Suarez employs to prove or disprove 
every proposition? The syllogistic forms are unspar- 
ingly intioduced. Such writers as Soto or Suarez held 
all kinds of ornament not less unlit for philosophical 
argument than they would be for geometry. IS or do 
they ever appeal to experience or history for the rules of • 
determination. Their materials arc nevertheless abund- 
ant, consisting of texts of Scripture, sayings of the 
fathers and schoolmen, established theorems in natural 
theology and metaphysics, from which they did not find 
it hard to select premises which, duly arranged, gave 
them conclusions. 

20. Suarez, after a prolix discussion, comes to the 
conclusion, that “ eternal law is the free deter- ^is deo- 
mination of the will of God, oi daining a rule to 
be observed, either, first, generally by all parts 
of the universe as a nutans of a common good, whether 
immediately belonging to it in res])ect of the entire uni- 
verse, or at least in respect of the singular parts thereof; 
or, secondly, to be specially observed by intellectual 
creatures in respect of th8r free o])erations.”‘* This is 
not instantly perspicuous ; but definitions of a conqdex 
nature (cannot be rendered such. It is true, however, 
what the reader may think curious, that this crabbed 
piece of scholasticism is nothing else in substance, than 
the ceh^brated sentence on law, which concludes the first 
book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. W hoover takes 

d Lcgetn ffitpniam esse decretum li- singiilanim speciernm « jus, aut spooinl- 
bonim voluntatis IXd stati.^iiliii ordinetn iter Borvandum a creaturis intellectuali- 
feiiAtindum, aut generaliter ab omnibus bus quoad Uberas opcTationes oaruni. 
partibus universi in online ad commune, c. ,1, $ 6. Compare willj Hooker: Of T^iw 
bonum, vol immediate illi conveniens no les.s can be said than that lier tliroiie 
rationc totiiis universi, vcl saltern ratione is the bosom of God, &c. 
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the pains to understand Suarez, will perceive that lie 
asserts exactly that which is unrolled in the majestic 
elocpiencc of our countryman. 

21. By this eternal law God is not necessarily hound. 
But this seems to be said rather for the sake of avoiding 
phrases which were conventionally rejected by the scho- 
lastic theologians, since, in effect, his theory requires 
the affirmative, as we shall soon perceive ; and he here 
says that the law is God himself (Deus ipse), and is im- 
mutable. This eternal law is not immediately known to 
man in this life, but either “ in other laws, or through 
them,” which he thus explains. “ Men, while pilgrims 
here (viatorcs homines), cannot learn the divine will in 
itself, but only as much as by certain signs or effects is 
proposed to them ; and hence it is peculiar to the blessed 
in heaven that, contemplating the divine will, they are 
ruled by it as by a direct law. The former know the 
eternal law, because they partake of it by other laws, 
temporal and positive ; for, as second causes display the 
first, and creatures the Creator, so temporal laws ^by 
which ho means laws respective of^an on earth), being 
streams from that eternal law, manifest the fountain 
whence they spring. Yet all do not arrive even at this 
degree of knowledge, for all are not able to infer the 
cause from the effect. And thus, though all men neces- 
sarily perceive some participation of the eternal laws in 
themselves, since there is no one endowed with reason 
who does not in some manner acknowledge that what 
is morally good ought to be chosen, and what is evil re- 
jected, so tliat in this sense men have all some notion of 
the eternal law, as St. Thomas, and Hales, and Augustin 
say ; yet nevertheless they tfe not all know it formally, 
nor are aware of their paidicipation of it, so that it may 
bo said the eternal law is not universally known in a 
direct manner. But some attain that knowledge, either 
by natural reasoning, or, more properly, by revelation of 
faith ; and hence we have said that it is known by some 
only in the inferior laws, but by others through the 
means <.)f those laws.” ® 

22. In every chapter Suarez propounds the arguments 
of doctors on either side of the problem, ending with his 


« Lib. ii. c. 4, $ 9. 
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omi determination, which is frequently a middle course. 
On the question, Whether natural law is of itself Whether 
preceptive, or merely indicative of what is in- Oodisa 
trinsically right or wrong, or, in other words, 
whether God, as to this law, is a legislator, he holds this 
middle line with Aquinas and most theologians (as he 
says) ; contending that natural, law does not merely 
indicate right and wrong, hut commands the one and 
prohibits the other on divine authority; though this 
will of God is not the whole ground of the moral good 
and evil which belongs to the observance or transgression 
of natural law, inasmuch as it presupposes a certain in- 
trinsic right and wrong in the actions themselves, to 
which it superadds the special obligation of a divine law. 
God therefore may be truly called a legislator in respect 
of natural law.” ^ 

23. lie next comes to a profound but important in- 
quiry, closely connected with the last, AV hether 
God could have permitted by his own law Oodcouui 
actions against natural reason? Ockham and !;™ena 
Gorson had resolve# this in the affinnative, 'yrun^ac- 
Aquinas the contrary way. Suarez assents to 
the latter, and thus determines that the law is strictly 
immutable. It must follow of c<jurse that the po})e 
cannot alter or dispense with tlfo law of nature, and he 
might have spared the fourteenth chapter, wherein he 
controverts the doctrine of Sanchez and some casuists 
who had maintained so extraordinaiy a prerogative.'’' 
This, however, is rather episodical. In the fifteenth 
chapter he treats more at length the question, Whether 
God can dispense with the law of nature ? which is not, 
perhaps, decided in denying his power to repeal it. Ho 
begins by distinguishing tlirco classes of moral laws. 
The first are the most general, such as that good is to be 
done rather than evil? and with these it is agreed that 
God cannot dispense. Tho second is of such as the 
precepts of tho decalogue, where the chief difficulty 


f Haec Dei voluntas, prohibitio aut gationcm. c. 6. $11. 
praiW'ptio non cst tota ratio bonitatis et ^ Nulla potestas liumana, etiamsi pon- 
malitiai qua; est in observatione vel tificia sit, potest proprium aliquexi pne- 
transgressione legis naturalis, sed sup- coptum legis naturalis abrogare, nec illud 
ixaiit in ipsis actubus nccessariam quan- proprie et in sc minucrc, neque in ipso 
dam honcstatem vel turpi tudinem, et dispensare. $ 8. 
illis a(\jungit specialcm legis divinte obli- 
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had arisen. Ockham, Peter d’Ailly, Gerson, and others, 
incline to say that ho can dispense with all these, inas- 
much as they arc only prohibitions which he has himself 
imposed. This tenet, Suarez observes, is rejected by 
all other theologians as false and absurd. He dticidedly 
holds that tlienj is an intrinsic goodness or malignity in 
actions independent of the command of God. Scotus 
had been of opinion that God might dispense with the 
commandments of the second table, but not those of the 
first. Durand seems to have thought the fifth com- 
mandiAent (our §ixth) more dispensable than the rest, 
probably on account of the case of Abraham. But 
Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, with many more, deny absolutely 
the dispensability of the decalogue in any part. The 
Gordian knot about the sacrifice of Isaac is cut by a 
distinction, that God did not act here as a legislator, 
but in another capacity, as lord of life and death, so 
that he only used Abraham as an instrument for that 
which ho might have done himself. The third class of 
moral precepts is of those not contained in the decalogue, 
as to which ho decides also, tha#God cannot dispense 
with them, though ho may change the circumstances 
upon which their obligation rests, as when ho releases 
a vow. 

24. The Protestant churches were not generally at- 
tentivc to casuistical divinity, which smelt too 
cSiste- much of the opposite system. Eichhorn ob- 
book of that class, published 
among the Lutherans, was by a certain Baldwin 
of Wittenberg, in 1628.'* A few books of casuistry were 
published in England during this period, though nothing, 
as well as I remember, tha^can be reckoned a system, 
or even a treatise, of moral philosophy. Perkins, an 
eminent Calvinistic divine of the reign of Elizabeth, 
is the first of these in point oP time. His Cases of 
Conscience appeared in 160G. Of this book I can say 
nothing from personal knowledge. In the works of 
Bishop Hall several particular questions of this kind arc 
treated, but not with much ability. His distinctions 
are more than usually feeble. Thus usury is a deadly 
sin, but it is very difficult to commit it unless we love 
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the sin for its own sake ; for almost every possible case 
of lending money will be found by his limitations of 
tlio rule to justify the taking a profit for the loan.’ 11 is 
casuistry about selling goods is of the same description ; 
a man must take no advantage of the scarcity of the 
commodity, unless there should be just reason to raise 
the price, which he admits to be often the case in a 
scarcity. lie concludes by observing that, in this, as 
in other well-ordered nations, it would be a happy thing 
to have a regulation of prices. He decides, as all the 
old causists did, that a promise extorted by a robber is 
binding. Sanderson was the most celebrated of the 
Kiiglish casuists. His treatise De Juramenti Obliga- 
tione appeared in 1647. 

25. Though no proper treatise of moral philosophy 
came from any English writer in this period, soi(j.'n, 
we have one which must be placed in this 

class, strangely as the subject has been handled juxta lio- 
by its distinguished author. Seldon published 
in 1640 his learned w^rk, De »lure Natural] et Gentium 
jnxta Disciplinam Ebiaeorum.'* T’he object of the author 
was to tiacc the opinions of the Jews on the law of 
nature and nations, or of moral obligation, as distinct 
from the IVIosaio law; the former being a law to which 
they held all mankind to be bound. This theme had 
been of course untouched by the Greek and Itoman 
ihilosophers, nor was much to be found u]]on it in 
modern writers. His pur}>osc is therefore rather histo- 
rical than argumentative ; but he seems so generally to 
adopt the Jewish theoiy of natural law that we iiiay 
consider him the disciple ofj^he rabbis as much as their 
historian. 

26. The origin of natural law was not di awn by the 
Jews, as some of the jurists imagined it oiight Jo^v 5 ph 

to be, from the habits and instincts of all ani- tiicory of 

, , , . T , . • T natural law. 

mated beings, quod natiira omina animalia 
docuit, according to the definition of the Pandects. Nor 
did they deem, as many have done, the consent of man- 
kind and common customs of nations to bo a sufficient 


' Hall’s Works (edit. Trait), vol. viii. common, and is oven used by Joseph Rea- 
P- 375. lister, as Vossius mentions, in his treatise 

Juxta for sentiidim, we need hardly Do Vitiis Scmionis. 
is bad Ijutiii : it was, however, very 

VOL. Ill, L 
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basis for so permanent and invariable a standard. Upon 
the discrepancy of moral sentiments and practices amoiio- 
mankind Selden enlarges in the tone which Sextus 
Empiricus had taught scholars, and which the world 
had learned from Montaigne. IS' or did unassisted reason 
seem e(pial to determine moral questions, both from its 
natural feebleness, and because reason alone does not 
create an obligation, which depends wholly on the com- 
mand of a superior."* But God, as the ruler of the 
universe, has partly implanted in our minds, partly 
made known to us by exterior revelation, his own will, 
which is our law. These positions he illustrates with 
a superb display of erudition, especially Oriental, and 
certainly with more prolixity, and less regard to opposite 
reasonings, than we should desire. 

27. The Jewish writers concur in maintaining that 

S( ven Pre sliort prcccpts of moral duty were orally 

a-pS'oi the enjoined by God on the parent of mankind, and 

afterwards on the sons of Noah. Whether 

these wore simply preserved by tracHtion, or 
whetlier, by an innate moral faculty, mankind had the 
power of constantly discerning them, seems to have 
been an unsettled point. The principal of these divine 
rules are called, for distinction. The Seven Precepts of 
the Sons of Noah. There is, however, some variance in 
tlio lists, as Selden has given them from the ancient 
MTiters. That most received consists of seven prohibi- 
tions ; namely, of idolatry, blasphemy, murder, adultery, 
theft, rebellion, and cutting a limb from a living animal. 
The last of these, the sense of which however is contro- 
verted, as well as the third, ^but no other, are indicated 
in the ninth chapter of Genesis. 

28. Selden pours forth his Tinparallcled stores of eru- 

ciiaracter all these subjects, and upon those 

«.t Stiukn’s which are suggested in the course of his explana- 

■ lions. These digressions are by no means the 
least useful part of his long treatise. They elucidate 
some obs(;uro passages of Scripture. But the whole work 
belongs far more to theological than to philosophical in- 
vestigation ; and 1 have placed it here chiefly out of 

Sehlen says, in bis Table Talk, that the sense of Suarez, without denyinp: ati 
lie can uiiiitTstaiui no law of nature, but intrinsic distinction of right and wrong, 
a law of God. He might mean this in 
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conformity to usage ; for undoubtedly Seldeii, tnougli a 
man of very strong reasoning faculties, had not greatly 
’ turned them to the principles of natural law. His re- 
liance on the testimony of Jewish writers, many of them 
by no means ancient, for those primaeval traditions as 
to the sons of Noah, was in the character of his times, 
])ut it will scarcely suit the more ligid criticism of our 
own. His book, however, is excellent for its proper 
purpose, that of representing Jewish opinion, and is 
among the greatest achievements in erudition that any 
English writer has performed. 

21). The moral theories of Grotius and Hobbes are 
.so much interwoven with other parts of their orotius and 
jhilosophy, in the treatise l^e Jure lielli and 
ill the Leviathan, that it would be dissecting those 
works too much, wore we to separate what is merely 
ethical from what falls within the provinces of politics 
and jurisprudence. The whole must therefore be re- 
served for the ensuing sections of this chapter. Nor is 
there nnich in the writings of Bacon or of Descartes 
wliieh falls, in the sense we have hithei*to been consi- 
dering it, under the class of moral philosophy. Wo 
may, thei’efore, proceed to another description of books, 
relative to the passions and manners of mankind, rather 
tluin, in a strict sense, to their duties, though of course 
there will frequently be some intermixture of subjects 
so intimately allied. 

JJO. In the year 1601 Peter Chari on, a French eccle- 
siastic, published his treatise on Wisdom. The charronon 
reputation of this work has been considerable ; 
his countrymen are apt to name him with Montaigne: 
and Pope has given him the epithet of “ more wise ” 
than his predecessor, on account, as Warburton expresses 
it, of his “ moderating everywhere the extravagant 
l^yrrhonism of his friend.” It is admitted that he has 
copied freely from the Essays of Montaigne ; in fact, a 
veiy large portion of the treatise on Wisdom, not less, 1 
should conjecture, than one fourth, is extracted from 
them with scarce any verbal alteration. It is not Jhe 
case that ho moderates the sceptical tone which he found 
there ; on the contrary, the most remarkable passages 
of that kind have been transcribed; but we must do 
Charron the justice to say that he has retrenched the 

L 2 
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indecencies, the egotism, and the superfluities. Clian-on 
does not dissemble his debts. “ This,” he says in his 
preface, “ is tlie collection of a part of my studies ; the • 
form and method are my own. What T have taken* 
from others I have ])ut in their words, not being able 
to say it better tlian they have done.” In the political 
part he has borrowed copiously from Lipsius and Bodin, 
and he is said to have obligations to Dnvair." The 
ancients also must have contributed their share. It 
becomes, therefore, difliciilt to estimate the place of 
(diai-ron as a philosopher, because we feel a good deal 
of uncertainty whether any passage may be his own. 
Uo appears to have been a man formed in the school of 
jBontaigne, not much less bold in pursuing the novel 
opinions of others, but less fertile in original thoughts, 
so that ho often falls into the commonplaces of ethics ; 
with more reading than his model, with more disciplined 
habits as well of arranging and distributing his subject 
as of observing the sequence of an argument; but, on 
the other hand, with far less of ingenuity in thinking, 
and of sprightliness of language. 

81 . A writer of I'ather less extensive celebrity than 
T v M. the ^ behuigs full as much to the school of 

If Vayer. Montaigne, tlujughhe docs not so much pillage 
his Essays. This was La Mothe le Yayer, a 
man distinguished by his literary character in 
tli(^ court of Louis XIIL, and ultimately prcce])tor both 
to the duke of Orleans and the young king (Louis Xl\.) 
himself. La IMothe was habitually and universally a 
sceptic. Among several smaller works we may chiefly 
instance his Dialogues, pultfished many years after his 
death under the name of lloratius Tubero. They must 
have been written in the reign of Louis XI II., and 
belong, tlierefore, to the present period. In attacking 
ev(uy established docti’inc, especially in religion, bo 
goes much farther than Montaigne, and seems to have 
taken some of his metaphysical system immediately 
from Sextus Empiricus. He is profuse of quotation, 
es|)<L'eially in a dialogue entitled Le Banquet Sceptique, 
the aim of which is to show that there is no uniform 
taste of mankind as to their choice of food. His mode 
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of arguing against tlio moral sense is entirely that of 
Montaigne, or, if there be any dilfereiico, is more full 
of the two fallacies by which that lively writer deceives 
himself : namel3^ the accumulating examples of things 
arbitrary and fanciful, such as modes of dress and c(jii- 
ventional usages, with respect to which no one pretends 
that any natural law can be found ; and when he comes 
to subjects more truly moral, the turning our attention 
solely to the external action, and n(^ to the motive or 
priiKUplo, which under diifercnt mrcumsttinces may 
prompt men to opposite courses. 

32. These dialogues are not unpicasing to read, and 
exhibit a polite though rather pedantic style, not 
uncommon in the seventeenth century. They are, how- 
ever, very diffuse, and the sceptical paradoxes become 
merely commonplace by repetition. One of them is 
more grossly indecent than any part of Montaigne. La 
Mothe le Vaycr is not, on the whole, much to bo admiixxl 
as a philosopher ; little appeal's to be his own, and still 
less is really good. He contributed, no (piestion, as 
much as any one, to the irreligion and contempt for 
morality prevailing in that court where he was in high 
reputation. Some other works of this author may he 
classed under the same description. 

33. Wo can hardly refer lord llacon’s Essays to the 
school of Montaigne, though their title may Bacon's 
lead us to suspect that they were in some 
measure suggested by that most popular writer. The 
first edition, containing ten essays only, and those much 
shorter than tus we now possess them, appeared, as has 
been already mentioned, ii^l597. They were reprinted 
with very little variation m 100(3. But the enlarged 
work was puhlivshod in 1012, and dedicated to prince 
Henry. He calls them, in this dedication, “ certain 
brief notes, set down rather significantly than curiously, 
which I have called Essays. The word is late, but the 
thing is ancient; for Seneca’s Epistles to Lucilius, if 
you mark them well, are but Essays, that is, dispersed 
meditations, though conveyed in the fonn of epistles.” 
The resemblance, at all events, to Montaigne, is not 
greater than might he expected in two men equally 
original in genius, and entirely opposite in their cliai-ac- 
tors and circumstances. One, by an instinctive felicity. 
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catches some of the characteristics of human nature ; the 
other, by profound reflection, scrutinises and dissects it. 
One is too negligent for the incpiiring reader, the other 
too formal and sententious for one who seeks to bo 
amused.. We delight in one, we admire the other ; but 
this admiration has also its own delight. In one we 
find more of the sweet temper and tranrpiil conteiri- 
plation of Plutarch, in the other more of the practical 
wisdom and some’^at ambitious prospects of Seneca. It 
is characteristic or Bacon’s philosophical writings, that 
they have in them a spirit of movement, a ])erpetual 
reference to wliatman is to do in order to an end, rather 
tlian to liis mere speculation upon what is. In his 
Essays this is naturally still more prominent. They 
are, as (plain tly described in the title-page of the first 
edition, “ places (loci) of persuasion and dissuasiem 
counsels for those who would be great as well as wise. 
Tliey are such as sprang from a mind ardent in two 
kinds of ambition, and hesitating whether to found a 
now philosophy, or to direct the vessel of the state. We 
])crceivc, however, tliat the immediate reward ati ending 
greatness, as is almost always the case, gave it a prepon- 
derance in liis mind; and hence his Essays arc more 
often political than moral ; they deal with mankind, not 
in their general faculties or habits, but in their mutual 
strife, their endeavours to rule others, or to avoid their 
rule. lie is more cautious and more comprehensive, 
though not more acute, than Alachiuvel, who often be- 
comes too dogmatic through the habit of rofoiring 
everything to a particular aspect of political societies, 
hiothing in the Prince or tlio Discourses on Livy is 
superior to the Essays on Setutions, on Empire, on Inno- 
vations, or generally those which bear on the dexterous 
management of a people by their rulers. Both these 
writers have what to our more liberal ago ay)peaT’s a 
counselling of governors for their own rather than their 
subjects’ advantage ; but as this is generally represented 
to bo the best moans, though not, as it truly is, the real 
end, their advice tends, on the whole, to promote the 
substantial benefits of government. 

34. The transcendent strength of Bacon’s mind is 
Their cx- visible in the whole tenor of these Essays, 
ct iUMico. iine(|ual as they must bo from the very nature 
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of such compositions. They aro deeper and more dis- 
criminating than any earlier, or almost any later, work 
ill the English language, full of recondite observation, 
long matured and carefully sifted. It is true that we 
might wish for more vivacity and case : Bacon, who 
had niucdi wit, had little gaiety ; his Essays arc conse- 
(picntly stiff and grave, where the subject might have 
been touched with a lively band ; thus it is in those on 
Ciardcns and on Building. The sentences have some- 
times too apophthegmatic a form, and want coherence ; 
the historical instances, though far less frequent than 
with Montaigne, have a little the look of pedantry to 
our eyes. But it is from this condensation, from this 
gravity, that the work derives its peculiar im])ressive- 
iiess. Few books are more quoted, and, wdiat is not 
always the case with such books, we may add that few 
aro more generally read. In this respect they load 
the van of our prose literature ; for no gentleman is 
ashamed of owning that he has not read the Elizabethan 
writers ; but it would be somewhat deingatory t(j a 
man of the slightest claim to polite letters, were he 
unacquainted with the Essays of Bacon. It is indeed 
little worth while to read this or any other book for 
rc\)utation’a sake ; but very few in our language so 
well repay the pains, or afford more nourishment to the 
thoughts. They might be judiciousl}^ introduced, with 
a small number more, into a sound metliod of education, 
one that should make wisdom, rather than mere know- 
ledge, its object, and might become a text-book of 
examination in our schools, 

35. It is rather ditlicult to fix upon the fdtest place for 
bringing forward some bftks, which, though i-vitimm’s 
moral in their subject, belong to the general 
literature of the age, and we might strip the province of 
polite letters of what have been reckoned its chief orna- 
ments. I shall therefore select here such only as aro 
more worthy of consideration for their matter than for 
the style in which it is delivered. Several that might 
fange, more or less, under the denomination of moral 
essays, were published both in English and in other lan- 
guages. But few of them are now read, or even much 
known by name. One, which has made a better foriune 
than the rest, demands mention, the Eesolvcs of Owen 
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Feltham. Of this book, the first part of which was pub- 
lished in 1627, the second not till after the middle of the 
century, it is not uncommon to meet with high praises 
in those modern wiiters who jjrofess a faithful allegiance 
to our older literature. For myself, I can only say that 
Feltham appears not only a laboured and artificial, but 
a shallow writer. Among his many faults none strikes 
mo more tluui a want of depth, which his pointed and 
sententious manner renders more ridiculous. There arc 
cei-tainly exceptions to this vacuity of original meaning 
in Fellh'am ; it would be possible to fill a few pages with 
extracts not undeserving of being read, with thoughts 
just and judicious, though never deriving much lustre 
from his diction. Tie is one of our worst writers in 
point of style; with little vigour, he has less elegance; 
his English is impure to an excessive degi’eo, and full 
of words unauthorized by any usage. Pedantry, and 
the novel phiiises which Greek and Latin etymology 
was supposed to warrant, appear in most productions of 
this period ; but Feltham attempted to bend the English 
idiom io his own affectations. The moral reflections 
of a serious and thoughtful mind are generally pleasing, 
and to this perhaps is partly owing the kind of popu- 
larity which the Hesolves of Feltham have obtained; 
but they may bo had moro agreeably and profitably in 
other books."* 

66. A superior genius to that of Feltham is exhibited 

Mrowne's Kcligio Medici of sir Tliomas Browno. 

jjeiiKio 6diis little book made a remarkable impression ; 

' it was soon translated into several languages. 


“ 'I’his is a random sample of Feltham’s 
Htjde “ Of all objects of sorrow, a dis- 
tressed king is the most pitiful, because it 
presents us most the frailty of humanity, 
and cannot but most midnight tlie soul 
of him that is fallen. The sorrows of a 
deposed king are like the distorquements 
of a darted conscience, which none can 
know but h(3 that hath lost a crown,” 
Cent. i. 61. We find, not long after, the 
following precious phrase “'riie nature 
ihat is arted with the subtleties of time 
and practice.” i. 63. In one page wc 
have ohnuhilate, nested, parallel -(siS a 
verb), fails (failings), uncurtain, de- 
pnioing (cidumniating), i. 50. And we 
are to be disgusted with such vile Eng- 
lish, or properly no English, for the sake 


the sleepy saws of a trivial morality. 
Such defects arc not compensated by tlie 
better and more striking thoughts wc 
may occasionally ligiit upon. In reading 
Feltham, nevertheless, 1 scorned to per- 
ceive some resemblance to tlie tone and 
way of tliinking of the 'furkish Spy, 
winch is a great compliment to the 
fonner; for tlio Turkish Spy is neither 
disagreeable nor superficial. The resom- 
biance must lie in a certain contempljt* 
tive melancholy, rather serious than 
severe, in respect to tiic world and its 
ways; and as Feltham’s llesolves seem 
to have a charm, by the editions they 
have gone through, and the good name 
they have gained, I can only look for it 
In this. 
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and is highly extolled hy Conringius and others, who 
could only judge through these versions. , Patin, though 
he rather slights it himself, tells us in one of his letters 
that it was very popular at Paris. The eharacter which 
Johnson has given of the Keligio Medici is well known ; 
and, though perhaps rather too favourable, appears in 
general just.^ The mind of Browne was fertile, and, 
according to the current use of the word, ingenious ; his 
analogies are original, and sometimes brilliant ; and as 
liis learning is also in things out of the beaten path, this 
gives a peculiar and uncommon air to all his writings, 
and especially to the Religio Medici. He was, however, 
tar removed from real philosophy, both by his turn of 
mind and by the nature. of his erudition; he seldom 
reasons, his thoughts are desultory, sometimes he appeal’s 
sceptical or paradoxical, but credulity and deference to 
autliority prevail. He belonged to the class, numerous 
at that time' in our church, who halted between Popery 
and Protestantism ; and this gives him, on all such topics, 
an appearance of vacillation and irrosoluteness which 
probably represents the real state of his mind. His para- 
doxes do not seem very original, nor does he arrive at 
them by any process of argument ; they are more like 
traces of his reading casually suggesting themselves, and 
supported by his own ingenuity. His style is not flowing, 
but vigorous ; his choice of words not elegant, and even 
approaching to barbarism as English phrase ; yet there 
is an impressiveness, an air of reflection and sincerity in 
Browne’s writings, which redeem many of their faults. 
His egotism is equal to that of Montaigne, but with this 
difference, that it is the egjitism of a melancholy mind, 
which generally becomes tmpleasing. This melancholy 
temperament is characteristic of Browne. “ I^et’s talk 
of graves and worms and epitaphs” seems his motto. 
His best written work, the Hydriotaphia, is expressly 
an essay on sepulchral urns ; but the same taste for the 
circumstances of mortality leavens also the Beligio 
Medici. 

37. The thoughts of sir Walter Ealeigh on moral pru- 


" The Religio Medici was no sooner stnisc allusions, the subtlety of disquisi- 
imblished than it excited the attention tion, and the strength »)r language.” 
'jf the public by the novelty of paradoxes, Life of Browne (in Johnson’s Works, 
the dignity of sentiment, the quick sue- xii. 275). 
cession of images, the multitude of ab- 
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dcnco arc few, but precious. And some of the bright 
soui. ii’rf sallies of Seldcn recorded in his Table Talk are 

Table Talk, dcsciiption, though the book is too 

miscellaneous to fall under any single head of classifica- 
tion. The editor of this very short and small volume, 
which giv(‘s, perhaps, a more exalted notion of Selden’s 
natural talents than any of his learned writings, requests 
the reader to distinguish times, and “ in his fancy to 
carry along with him the when and the why many of 
these things were spoken.” This intimation accounts for 
the diflfei’ent sjiirit ■ in which ho may seem to combat the 
follies of the prelates at one time, and of the presby- 
terians or fanatics at another. These sayings are not 
' always, apparently, well reported ; some seem to have 
been misunderstood, and in others the limiting clauses 
to have been forgotten. But on the whole they are full 
of vigour, racinoss, and a kind of scorn of the half-learned, 
far less rude, but more cutting than that of Scaligor. 
It has been said that the Table Talk of Selden is worth 
all tlio Ana of the (Continent. In this T should be dis- 
j)osed to concur ; but they are not exactly works of the 
same class. 

d8. Wo must now descend much lower, and could find 
Osboni’.H little worth remembering. Osbornes Advice to 
his sTi reckoned among the moral and 

political writings of this period. It is not 
very far above mediocrity, and contains a good deal 
that is commonplace, yet with a considerable sprinkling 
of sound sense and observation. Hie style is rather 
apophtheginatic, though by no means more so than was 
then usual. 

39. A few books, English ^as well as foreign, are pur- 
john posely deferred for the present ; I am rather 
apprehensive that I shall be found to have over- 
looked some not unworthy of notice. One 
written in Jjatin by a German writer has struck me as 
displaying a spirit which may claim for it a place among 
tire livelier and lighter class, though with serious intent, 
of moral essays. John Valentine Andrcm was a man 
above his ago, and a singular contrast to the nan’ow and 
piidantic herd of German scholars and theologians. Ho 
regarded all things around him with a sarcastic but bene- 
volent philosophy, keen in exposing the errors of man- 
kind, yet only for the sake of amending them. It has 
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been supposed by many that he invented the existence 
of tlie famous Rosicnician society, not so much probably 
for the sake of mystification, as to suggest an institution 
so praiseworthy and philantliropic as he delineated for 
tlio imitation of mankind. This, however, is still a 
debated problem in Germany.'^ But among his numerous 
writings, that alone of which 1 know anything is entitled, 
ill the original Latin, Mythologise Ohristianie, sive Vir- 
tiitum et Vitioruin Vitm Humanae Imaginum Libri Ties. 
(Strasburg, 1018.) Herder has tmuxslated a part of this 
book in the fifth volume of his Zerstreute Bliitter ; and 
it is hero that I have met with it. Andrcoo wrote, I 
believe, solely in Latin, and his works appear to be 
scarce, at least in England. ThcxSe short apologues, 
which Herder has called Parables, are written with un- 
coinmon terseness of language, a happy and original vein 
of invention, and a philosophy looking down on common 
life without ostentation and without passion. He came, 
too, before Bacon, but he had learned to scorn the dis- 
put 9 s of the schools, and had sought for truth with an 
entire love, even at the hands of Cardan and Cam])anella. 
1 will give a ^specimen, in a note, of the x)eculiar manner 
of Andreas, but my translation does not perhaps justice 
to that of Herder. The idea, it may be observed, is now 
become more trite.' 


nrucker, iv. 735; Biogr. Univ., art, 
Aixlrcft', et alibi. 

" riie Pen and the Sword strove with 
each other for sui)enority, and the voices 
of the judges were divided. Tlie men 
of learning talked much and persuaded 
many ; the men of aims were fierce, ar^ 
compelled many to join their side. Thus 
nothing could be detennined ; it followed 
that both were left to fight it out, and 
settle their dispute in single combat. 

“ On one side books rustled in ' the 
libraries ; on the othiT, arms rattled in 
tlie arsenals: men looked on in hope and 
fear, and waited the end. 

“ 'riic Pen, consecrated to truth, was 
notorious for much falsehood ; the Sword, 
a servant of G<xi,was stained with iimo- 
cont blood; both hoped fo'* the aid of 
Heaven, both found its wrath. 

“ The Suite, wliich had need of both, 
and disliked the manners of both, would 
put on the appearance of caring for the 


weal and woe of neither. The Pen was 
weak, but quirk, glib, well (‘\oroised, and 
very bold, when one provoked it. 'I'he 
Sword was stern, implacable, but le.cs 
compact and subtle, so that on both sides 
the victory remained uncertain. At 
length, for the security of both, the 
cmnnion weal pronounced tliat both in 
turn should staml by her side and bear 
with each other. For that' only is a 
happy country where the Pen and the 
.Sword are f.utliful servants, not where 
cither governs by its arbitrary will and 
passion.” 

If the touches in this little piece are 
not always clearly laid on, it may he 
ascribed as mucli, perhaps, to their having 
passed through two translations, as to 
the fault of the excellent writer. But 
in this early ago we seldom find the 
entire neatness and felicity which later 
times attaincHl. 
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Sect. II. — On Political Philosophy. 

Change in the Character of Political Writings — 'Bellcnden and others — Patriarchal 
Theory refuted by Suarez — Althiisius — Political Economy of Serra — Hobbes — 
and Analysis of his Political Treatises. 

40. The recluse philosopher who, like Descartes in his 
country-house near Utrecht, investigates the properties 
of quantity, or the operations of the human mind, while 
nations arc striving for conquest and factions for ascend- 
ancy, hears that tumultuous uproar but as the dash of 
the ocean waves at a distance, and it may even servo, 
like music that falls upon the poet’s ear, to wake in him 
some new train of high thought, or at the least to confirm 
his love of the absolute and the eternal, by comparison 
with the impei-fection and error that beset the world. 
Such is the serene temple of philosophy, which the 
Korn an poet has contrasted with the stonn and tlie 
battle, with the passions of the great and the many, the 
perpetual struggle of man against his fellows. But if he 
who might dwell on this vantage-ground descends into 
the plain, and takes so near a view of the world’s strife 
that he secs it iis a whole very imperfectly, while the 
parts to whicli he approaches are magnified beyond their 
proportion; if especially he mingles with the combat, 
and shares its hopes and its perils, though in many re- 
spects he may know more than those who keep al(K>f, be 
will lose something of that faculty of equal and compre- 
hensive vision ill which the philosophical temper con- 
sists. Such has very frequently, or more or less perhaps 
in almost every instance, been the firte of the writer on 
general politics ; if bis pen has not been solely employed 
with a view to the questions that engage attention in his 
own age, it has generally’- been guided in a certain degree 
by I’egard to them. 

41 . In the sixteenth centuiy we have seen that no- 
Aband..!!- tioiis of popular rights, and of the admissibility 
anti-monar- ^^overoign power for misconduct, were alter- 
chioai uately broached by the two great religious par- 
theoues. Europe, according to the necessity in 

which they stood for such weapons against their adver- 
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f^aries. Passive obedience was preached as a duty by 
the victorious, rebellion was claimed as a right by the 
vanquished. The history of France and England, and 
partly of other countries, was the clue to these politics. 
But in the following period a more tranquil state of 
public opinion, and a firmer hand upon the reins of 
power, put an end to such books as those of Languet, 
Buchanan, Pose, and Mariana. The last of these, by the' 
vindication of tyrannicide, in his treatise De liege, c;on- 
tributed to bring about a reaction in political literature. 
The Jesuits in France, whom Henry IV. was inclined to 
tavour, publicly condemned the doctrine of IMariana in 
lOOB. A book by Becanus, and another by Suarez, jus- 
tifying regicide, were condemned by the parliament of 
Paris in IB 12.“ The assassination, indeed, of Henry TV.*, 
committed by one, not perhaps, metaphysically speaking, 
siinc, but whose aberration of iTitellect had evidently been 
either brought on or nourished by the pernicious, theories 
of that school, created sucli an ablioiTcnco of the doc- 
trine, that neither the Jesuits nor others ventured after- 
wards to teach it. Those also who magnified, as far as 
circumstances would permit, the alleged supremacy of 
the see of Pome over temporal princes, were little 
inclined to set up, like Mariana, a popular sovereignty, 
a right of the multitude not emanating from the Church, 
jind to which the Church itself might one day bo under 
the necessity of submitting. This became, thcrefoie, a 
period favourable to the theories of absolute power ; not so 
much shown by means of their positive assertion through 
the press as by the silence of the ])ress, comparatively 
speaking, on all political tljeories whatever. 

42. The political writings of this part of the seven- 
teenth century assumed in consequence more of „ 
an historical, or, as we might say, a statistical literature 
character. Jjeaming was employed in system- 
atical analyses of ancient or modern forms of 
government, in dissertations explanatory of institutions, 
in copious and exact statements of the true, rather lhan 
arguments upon the right or the ex])cdicnt. Some of 
the very numerous works of Herman Conringius, a pro- 
fessor at Helmstadt, seem to fall within this description. 


• Mczcr.'vy, Hist, da la Mere ct du Fils. 
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But none are better known than a collection, made by 
the Elzevirs, at different times near the middle of this 
(jentnry, contiiining accounts, chiefly published before, of • 
the political constitutions of European commonwealths. 
This collection, which is in volumes of the smallest size, 
may be called for distinction the Elzevir Eepublics. It 
is very useful in respect of the knowledge of facts it im- 
parts, but rarely contains anything of a philosophical 
nature. Statistical descriptions of countries are much 
allied to, these last; some indeed are included in the 
Elzevir series. They were as yet not frequent ; but I 
might have mentioned, while upon the sixteenth cen- 
tury, one of the earliest, the Description of the Low 
Countries by Ludovico Guicciardini, brother of the his- 
torian. 

43. Those, however, were not entirely wanting who 
Beiiciidon took a morc philosophical view of the social 
de statu, relations of mankind. Among these a very 
respectable place should be assigned to a Scotsman, by 
name Bellcnden, whose treatise De Statu, in three books, 
is dedicated to prince Charles in 1615. The first of 
these books is entitled De Statu prisci orbis in religione, 
re politica et literis; the second, Ciceronis Princeps, 
sive de statu principis et imperii ; the third, Ciceronis 
Consul, Senator, Senatusque Komanus, sive de statu rei- 
publica3 et urbis imperantis orbi. The first two books are, 
in a general sense, political; the last relates entirely to 
the Eoman polity, but builds much political precept on 
this. Bellenden seems to liave taken a more compre- 
hensive view of history in his first book, and to have 
reflected more philosophically on it, than perhaps any 
one had done before ; at least, I do not remember any 
work of so early an age which reminds me so much of 
Yico and the Grandeur et Decadence of Montesquieu. 
We can hardly make an exception for Bodin, because 
the Scot is so much more regularly historical, and so 
much more concise. The first book contains little more 
than forty pages. Bellenden’s learning is considerable, 
and without that pedantry of quofeition which makes 
most books of the age intolerable. The latter parts have 
less originality and reach of thought. This book was 
reprinted, as is well known, in 1787 ; but the celebrated 
preface of the editor has had the effect of eclipsing the 
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origiiical author : Parr was constantly read and talked of, 
BcHenden never. 

44. The Politics of Campanella are warped by a desire 

to please the court of Rome, which he- lecom- campanei- 
inends as fit to enjoy an universal monarchy, at s Politics, 

least by supreme control ; and observes, with some acute- 
ness, that no prince had been able to obtain an universal 
ascendant over (Jhristendom, because the presiding vigi- 
lance of the Holy See has regulated their mutual con- 
tentions, exalting one and depressing another, as seemed 
expedient for the good of religion.^ This book is preg- 
nant with deep reflection on history ; it is enriched, per- 
haps, by the study of Bodin, but is much more concise. 
In one of the Dialogues of La Mothc le Vayer, i^aMothe 
we find the fallacy of some general maxims in Vayer. 
politics drawn from a partial induction well exposed, 
by showing the instances whore they have wholly failed. 
Though he jiays high compliments to Louis XI 11. and to 
Richelieu, he speaks freely enough, in his sceptical way, 
of the general advantages of monarchy. 

45. Gabriel Isaude, a man of extensive learning, acute 
understanding, and <many good qualities, but xaucie's 
rather lax in l eligious and moral principle, ox- 

cited some attention by a very small volume, 
entitled Considerations sur les Coups d’Etat, which he 
wrote while young, at Rome, in the service of the car- 
dinal de Bagne. In this he maintains the bold contempt 
of justice and humanity in political emergencies which 
had brought disgrace on the ‘ Prince’ of Machiavel, blaming 
those who, in his own country, had abandoned the de- 
fence of the St. Bartholom^ massacre. The book is in 
general heavy and not wejT written, but, coming from a 
man of cool head, clear judgment, and considerable his- 
torical knowledge, it contains some remarks not unworthy 
of notice. 


46. The ancient philosophers, the civil lawyers, and 
by far the majority of later writers, had derived pairjanhai 
the origin of government from some agreement theory of 
of the community. Bodin, explicitly rejecting 
this hypothesis, referred it to violent usurpation. But 


t Nullua hnctenus Christianas princeps papa prwest illis, ct diasipat erigitquo 
inonarchium super cunctos Christianos illorum conatus prout religioni expedit. 
populos sibl conservare potuit. Quonlam C. 8. 
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in England, about the beginning of the reign of James, a 
different theory gained ground with the church ; it was 
assumed, for it did not admit of proof, that a patriarchal 
authority had been transferred by primogeniture to the 
heir-general of the human race ; so that kingdoms were 
but enlarged families, and an indefeasible right of mo- 
narchy was attached to their natural chief, which, in 
consequence of the impossibility of discovering him, 
devolved upon the representative of the first sovereign 
who co|ild be historically proved to have reigned over 
any nation. This' had not porhax)s hitherto been main- 
tained at length in any published book, but will be found 
t(3 have been taken for granted in more than one. It 
was of couise in favour with James I., who had a very 
strong hereditary title ; and it might seem to be 
countenanced by the fact of Highland and Irish clan- 
ship, which docs really affect to rest on a patriarchal 
basis. 

47. This theory as to the origin of political society, or 
Uofutodhy ono akin to it, appears to have been espoused 
Suarez. Oil fRo Continent. Suarez, in th^^ second 

book of his great work on law, observes, in a remarkable 
])assage, that cei-tain canonists hold civil magistracy to 
have been confeiTcd by God on some prince, and to re- 
main always in his heirs by succession ; but “ that such 
an opinion has neitlier authority nor foundation. For 
this power, by its very nature, belongs to no one man, 
but to a multitude of men. This is a certain conclusion, 
being common to all our authorities, as we find by St. 
Thomas, by the civil laws, and by the great canonists 
and casuists ; all of whom a^’ce that the prince has that 
power of law-giving which the ]:)cople have given him. 
And the reason is evident, since all men are bom equal, 
and consequently no one has a political jurisdiction over 
another, nor any dominion ; nor can we give any reason 
from the nature of the thing why one man should govern 
another rather than the contrary. It is tmo that one 
might allege the primacy which Adam at his creation 
necessarily possessed, and hence deduce his government 
over all men, and suppose that to be deiivcd by some 
one, either through primogenitary descent, or through 
the special appointment of Adam himself. Thus Chry- 
sostom has said that the descent of all men from Adam 
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sio'iiifies their siihordination to one sovereign. But in 
fact wo Could only infer from the creation and natural 
origin of mankind that Adam possessed a domestic or 
patriarchal (occonomicam), not a political, autliority; 
for ho had power over his wife, and afterwards a paternal 
power over his sons till they were emancipated; and he 
might even in course of time have servants and a com- 
plete family, and that power in respect of tliem which is 
called patriarclial. But after families began to be mul- 
tiplied, and single men who were heads of families to be 
separated, they had each the same ])ower with res])cct 
to their own families. Nor did political ]}Ower begin to 
c;;^ist till many families began to be collected into one 
entire community. Hence, as that community did not 
begin by Adam’s creation, nor by any will of his, but by 
iliat of all who formed it, we cannot properly say that 
Adam had naturally a polil ical headship in such a sociel y ; 
for thei'o are no principles of reason from which this 
could be inferred, since by the law of nature it is no 
right of the progenitor to be even king of his own pos- 
terity. And if this cannot be proved by the principles 
of natural law, we have no gi’onnd for asserting that God 
has given such a power by a special gift or providence, 
iiifismuch as we have no revelation or 8cri])tnre testimony 
to the purj)osc.” “ So clear, brief, and dispassionate a 
refutation might have caused our English divines, who 
became very fond of this patriarchal theory, to Idush 
before the Jesuit of Granada. 

48. Suarez maintains it to be of the essence of a law that 
it be enacted for the public good. An unjust uis oi.inion 
law is no law, and docs^iot hind the gon- 
science.* Tn this ho breathes the spirit of Mariana. But 
he shims some of his holder assertions. He denies the 
right of rising in arms against a tyrant, unless he is an 
usurper; and though he is strongly for preserving the 
concession made by the Icings of Spain to their people, 
that no taxes shall be levied without the consent of the 
Gortes, does not agree with those who lay it down as a 
general rule* that no prince can impose taxes on his 
people by bis own will.^' Suarez asserts the dirtjct 
power of the church over heretical princes, but denies 

" Tib. ii. c. 2, $ 3. * Lib. 1. c. 7 ; awl lib. iii. c. 22. y Lib. v. c. 17. 

VOL. III. M 
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it as to infidels.* In this last point, ' as has been seen, 
he follows the most respectable authorities of his nation. 

49. llayle has taken notice of a systematic treatise on . 
Politics by .lohn Altlmsius, a native of Germany. Of 
this 1 have only seen an edition published at Groningen 
in If) 15, and dedicated to the States of West Friesland. 
It seems, liowevor, fi’om the article in Bayle, that there 
was one printed at Jlerboni in 1603. Several Gennan 
writers inveigh against this work as full of seditions 
l)rii]ci]des, inimical to every government. Jt is a poli- 
tical system, taken chiefly from preceding authors, and 
very freely from Bodin; with gi’eat learning, but not 
very profi table to read. The ephori, as ho calls them, 
by which he means the estates of a kingdom, have tlio 
right to resist a tyrant. But this right he denies to the , 
private citizen. His chapter on this subject is written 
more in the tone of the sixteenth than of the seven- 
teenth century, which indeed had scarcely commenced.'^ 
He answers in it Albericus Gentilis, Barclay, and others 
who had contended for j)assive obedience, not failing to 
draw support from the canonists and civilians whom he 
quotes. But the strongest passage is in his dedication 
to the States of Friesland. Here he declares his pi iii- 
ciplo, tliat the supreme power or sovereignty (jus inajes- 
tatis) does not reside in the chief magistrate, but in tlio 
people themselves, and that no other is proprietor or 
usutructuary of it, the magistrate being the administrator 
of this supreme power, but not its owner, nor entitled to 
use it for his benefit. And these rights of sovereignty 
are so much confined to the whole community, that 
they can no more alienatc^lhem to another, whether 
they will or not, than a man can transfer his own life.** 

50. Few, even among the (Mvinists, whoso form of 
government was in somcr cases republican, would in the 
seventeenth century have approved this strong language 
of Althusius. But one of their noted theologians, Pa- 
imus, incurred the censure of the university of Oxford 
in 1 ()23, for some passages in his Commentary on the 


* Lib. iii. c. 10. agnosco. Proprietarium vero et usufnic- 

Cap. 3{t. l)e tyrannide et ejus re- tuarium majestatis nullum aliuiii quani 
nicdiis. ptjpulum universum in corpus unum 

Administratorem, procuratorera. gu- syiiibioticum ex pluribus minwibus con- 
berualurem jurium mi^estatis, principeni sociatiunibus cunsociatum, &c. 
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Kpistle to tho liomaiis wliich seemed to impugn tlicir 
oithodox' tenet of unlimited submission. Ho merely 
li(,)lds that subjects, when not private men, but iiiforioi’ 
magistrates, may defend themselves, and the state, and 
ilic true religion, even by arms against the sovereign 
under certain conditions ; because these superior magis- 
tmtes are themselves responsible to the laws of Clod and 
of the stale.*’ It was, in truth, impossible to deny the 
right of resistance in such cases without “ branding the 
111 ] smirched brow” of rrotestantisin itself; for by what 
oilier means had tho reformed religion been made to 
tioiirish in Holland and Geneva, or in Scotland ? But 
in England, wliere it had boon ])lantcd niider a more 
ans])icious star, there was little o(;oasipn to seek this 
vindication of the I’rotestant church, which had not, in 
the legal phrase, come in by disseisin of the state, but 
had united with the state to turn out of doors its prc'de- 
cussor. That some of the Anglican refugees under Mary 
were ritie enough for resistance, or even regicide, has 
been seen in another place by an extract from one of 
their most distinguished prelates. 

51. Bacon ought to appiear as a prominent name in 
political philosophy, if we had never met with 
it in any other. But wo have ant ici]iated much 
of his praise on tliis score ; and it is snflicient to repeat 
generally that on such subjects bo is among the most 
s:ig5ic;ious of mankind. It would be almost ridiculous to 
descend from Bacon, even wlicn his giant shadow does 
hut pass over our scene, to the- feebler class of political 
moralists, such as Saavedra, author of Idea di un Principe 
politico, a wretched eifort Spain in her (logoneracy ; 
hilt an Italian writer must not he neglected, from the 
leiiiarkablo (drcnmstance that he is esteemed one of the 
first who have treated the seieiieo of political T'oiitirai 
coconomy. It must, however, be undcratood 


^ Subditi non privati, sed in nia{iis- 
ti'iitu inforiori constituti, ndversus supe- 
iii>iXMn magistratunj so ct n‘nii)ubnnim 
<’t 1 ‘colehiani sou verum religiuuoin etiam 
aniiis defendeve jure possuiit, his positis 
oimlitionibus: 1. Cum superior rnagis- 
tiMtiis dcg(‘uorat in tyrannum; 2. Aut 
a<i manifestani idololatriam atquo bljis- 
rli(‘inias ipsos vel subditos alios vult 


cogcrc ; 3. Cum Ipsis atrox infertur in- 
juria; 4. Si aliter incoluraes I'ortunis 
vita et conscioutia esso non possint ; 
5. No prsetoxtu roligionis aut justitiaj 
sua qua;rarit; 6. Servata semper cTrtet- 
Keuf et moderaniine inculpatju tutela; 
juxfa logos. I'aroeus in Epist. nd Roman., 
col. 1350. 
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that, besides what may bo found on the subject in tlie 
ancients, many valuable observations which must be, 
releri'ed to political oGconomy occur in Bodin, that Hie, 
Italians had, in the sixteenth century, a few tracts on 
coinage, tliat Botero touches some points of tlie sclenco, 
and that in England there were, during the same 
pamphlets on public wealth, especially , one entitled, A 
Bi ief Conceit of English Bolicy.*^ 

02 . Th(3 author to whom we allude is Antonio Serra, 

< a native of Oosenza, whoso short treatise on 
tlio IIICJIIIS the causes which may render gold and sihaa' 
‘"abundant in countries that have no mines is 
Aviliioiit dedicated to the Count de licmos, “ from tlio 

mines. prison of Vicaria this tenth day of July, IGM.” 

It has hence been inferred, but without a shadow of 
proof, tliat Serra had been engaged in the conspii’acy of 
his fellow-citizen Cam])anella fourteen years before. 
The dedication is in a tone of groat tlattxjiy, but has no 
allusion to the cause of his im])ris()nment, which might 
have been any other, lie proposes, in his ])refnce. nut 
to discuss political government in general, of which he 
thinks that the ancients have treated sufficiently, if we 
well understood their works, and still less to speak of 
justice* and injustice, the civil law being enough for tliis, 
but merely of what arc the causes that render a country 
destitute of mines abundant in gold and silver, which no 
one has ever considered, though some have taken narrow 
views, and fancied that a low rate of exchange is the 
sole means of enriching a country. 

r>3. In the iirst part of- this treatise Serra divides the 
Hisrmscs causcs of Wealthy that is, of abundance of 
(.rAMiiiiii. lY^oney, into general and particular accid(3nt.s 
(accidenti communi e proprj), meaning by the foruior 
(drciimstances which may exist in any country, by tlio 
latter such as are peculiar to some. The common acoi- 
(h'uts are four — abundance of manufactures, cliaractcr of 
the inlialiitants, extent of commerce, and wisdom of 
government. The peculiar arc chiefly, the fertility of 

d riiia bears the initials of W. S,, from circumstances unnecessary to raeii- 
which sKune have idiotically taken for tion, cannot produce the manuscript .vi- 
William Slial^spearo. I have stuiic reason thority on whicii this (jpinion is founded, 
to believe tli.'il tlure was an edition con. It laus Iwcn reprinted more than once, if 
sidcrably earlier than that of I5«.l, but, 1 mistake not, in modern times. 
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tlio soil, and convenieiico of geographical position. 
Serra prefers manufactures to agriculture; one of his 
,n*asons is their indefinite capacity of multiplication ; for 
iio man whose land is fully cultivated by sowing a hun- 
dred bushels of Avheat, can sow with profit a hundred 
and fifty ; but in manufactures he may not only double 
tilt' produce, but do this a hundred times over, and that 
Avitli less pro])ortion of expense. Though this is now 
(‘vident, it is perhaps what had not been much remarked 
before. 

54. Venice, according to Serra, held the first place as 
a commercial city, not only in Italy, but in uis i.raise 
Kurope ; “ for expei’icnce demonstrates that all 
tlu^ merchandises which come from Asia to Europe pass 
tlii'ough Venice, and thence are distributed to other 
parts.” But as this must evidently exclude all the 
trafli<j by the (hpo of Good iro]) 0 , wo can oidy under- 
stand tSerra to mean the trade with the Lewant. It is, 
liowcver, worthy of observation, that we are a])t to fall 
into a vulgar eri'or in supposing that Venic’c was 
cnished, or even materially atlectod, as a commercial 
city, by the discoveries of the Portuguese.® She was in 
faft more opulent, as her buildings of ihemsolves may 
l»rove, in the sixt{ienth ccnlury, than in any procodiug 
:i,i;e. The French tiade from Marseilles to the Levant, 
which began later to flourish, was what impoverished 
Venice, rather than that of Portugal with the Fast 
Indies. This icpublic was the perpetual theme of adini- 
lation Avith the Italians. Serra (;om])ares iSa})los Avith 
A'cnice; one, he says, exports grain to a vast amount, 
tlio other imports its wlj^le subsistence; money is 
valued higher at Kajdes, so that there is a profit in 
bringing it in, its export is forbidden; at Venice it is 

[I’crhaps it is too iinii li to say that after the voyape of A^asco di Caina. One 
Voiiii e was not materially afTe( t(*cl by Uie of the senators nTominnuk’d his eol- 
I’lirtuffuese coininerce with India; whon, leagues to employ their money in in- 
lliongh sh(' lieeame positively richer iu clueing the sultan of Kgypt to ol)stnu-t 
the sixteenth century than before, her the voj'ages of the Portuguese to Calient, 
l‘r";j;ress would have been more rajud luwl w) that the slate might possess again the 
the monopoly of the fpice trade remained whole euiimierce in spiees : il ehe e, stato 
h> hi r liamls. A n markable proof <»f the sin 4iua gran ])arte della rieehe/,/,a imstra, 
i>ld*''-hensi()ns which the disco ery of the e 'I non poter piu fade, fra breve dovni 
by tin* Cape excited at Venice, esser cagiouo della nostra povertii e d('lla 
by a letter of I-nigi da I’orto, nostra roviiia. T.ettere di L. da I’orto, 
author of the novel on Uomeo undJnliet, 1S32, vol. ii. p. 476. — 1S47.] 

''rittoii so early us 1509, Just ten years 
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froo ; at Kaplcs the public revenues are expended in the 
kinpfdom ; at Venice they are principally hoarded. Yet 
Naples is poor, and Venice rich. Such is the effect of, 
her commerce and of the wisdom of her government, 
which is ahvays unifonn, while in kingdoms, and far 
more in vicoroyalties, the system changes with the per- 
sons. Ill Venice the method of choosing magistrates is 
in such ])crfcction, that no one can come in by corrup- 
tion or favour, nor can any one rise to high offices who 
has not been tried in the lower. 

55. All causes of wealth, except those ho has enume- 
Low rate of I’n^tcd, Scrra holds to be subaltern or temporary ; 
ox. hiingc thus the low rate of exchange is subiect to the 
tiiii Ui common accidents ot commerce. it seems, 
wealth. however, to have been a theory of supeiiicial 
reasoners on public wealth, that it depended on the ex- 
changes far more than is really the case ; and in the 
second ])art of this treatise Sorra op])oses a particular 
writer, named Do Santis, who had accounted in this 
way alone for abundance of money in a state. Serra 
lliinks that to reduce the weight of coin may sometimes 
he an allowable expedient, and hotter than to raise its 
denomination. 'Hie difforenee seems not very im]X)rtant. 
^riie coin of Naples was exhausted hy the revemujs of 
absentee ])ropi ietors, which some had proposed to with- 
hold ; a measure to which Serra justly objects. This 
hook has been reprinted at Milan in the colhudion of 
Italian oeconoinists, and, as it anticii)ates the princi])los 
of what has been called tho mercantile theory, deserves 
some attention in following the progress of opinion. 
The once C(3lebrated troatiscyif IMun, England’s Tieasurc 
1)V Eoreign 'Ihade. was written before 1640; hut not 
being published till after the licstoration, we may post- 
])one it to the next period. 

5(), Lfist in time among political philosophers before 
ifoWk's. middle of the centuiy wo find the greatest 

His iK.iiii- and most famous, Thomas Hobbes. His treatise 
caiwoiks. Cive was printed in 1642 for his private 

friends. It obtained, however, a considerable circulation, 
and excited some animadversion. Tn 1647 he published 
it at. Amsterdam, with notes to vindicate and explain 
what had been censured. In 1650 an English treatise, 
with tho Latin title, Ho Corporc Politico, appeared; and 
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in 1651 the complete system of his philosophy was 
^iveri to the world in the Leviathan. These three works 
bear somewhat the same relation to one another that the 
Advancement of Learning does to the treatise I)e Ang- 
iiicntis Scientiannn ; they are in effect the same ; the same 
order of subjects, the same arguments, and in most places 
either the same words, or such variations as occurred to 
the second thoughts of the writer; but much is 'more 
C()j)iously illustrated and more clcarl}'^ put in the latter 
tlian in the former.; while much also, from whatever 
cause, is withdrawn or consideiably modified. \\ hetlier 
the Leviathan is to be reckoned so exclusively his last 
thoughts that we should presume him to have retracted 
the })assages that do not ap])ear in it, is what every one 
must determine for himself. I shall endeavour to pre- 
sent a comparative analysis of the three treatises, with 
some preference to the last. 

57. Those, he begins b}^ obseiwing, who have hitherto 
written upon civil policy have assumed that 

limn is an animal framed for society ; as if no- I'is tiln o 
thing else weie required for the institution of 
commonwealths than that men .should agree upon some 
terms of compact which they call laws. But this is 
entirely false. That men do naturally seek each other’s 
society, he admits by a note in the published edition of 
Do Live ; but political societies are not mere meetings 
of men, but unions founded on the faith of covenants. 
Nor does the desire of men for society imply that they 
are fit for it. IMany may desire it avIio will not readily 
submit to its necessary conditions.^ This be h^ft ont in 
tlie two other treatises, thinking it, ])crhaps, too great a 
(Kuicession to admit any di^irc of society in man. 

58. Nature has made little odds among men of mature 
age as to strength or knowledge. No reason, tlierefbre, 
can be given why one should by any intrinsic siqie- 
riority command others, or pos.scss more than they. 
But there is a great difference in their passions ; some 
through vainglory seeking pre-eminence over their 
follows, some willing to allow equality, hut not to lose 

f Socictates autom civilos now sunt meri Appetunt enim illi qni tainen conditionoa 
f'OTigressus, sod f(L‘dora, quibus faciendis a-quas, sine quibus sorietas csse non 
lidos ot pacta nocossaria sunt. . . . pob-st, aedporo per supcrbiain non dig- 
Alia res est appetere, alia csso capacem. uantur. 
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wliat they know to be good for themselves. And this 
c.oiitcst can only be decided by battle showing which is 
the stronger*. 

T)!). All men desire to obtain good and to avoid evil, 
especially death. J fence they have a natural right to 
preserve their own lives and limbs, and to use all means 
necessary fur this end. hi very man is judge fur himself 
of the necessity of the means, and the. greatness of the 
danger. And hence ho has a right by nature to all 
things, to du what ho wills to others, to ])osscss and 
(iiijoy all he can.- h’ur he is the only judge whether 
they tend or not to his preserv^ation. Ihit every other 
man has the saiiKi right. Hence there can be no injury 
towards another in a state of natui-e. Not that in such 
a state a man may not sin against God, or transgress the 
laws of nature." But injury, which is doing anything 
without right, implies hniiian laws that limit right. 

GO. Thus the state of man in natural liberty is a state 
of war, a war of every man against eveiy man, wlierein 
the notions of I'ight and wrong, justice and injustice, 
have no place. Irresistible might gives of itself I'iglit, 
which is nothing but the physical liberty of using our 
])owor as wo will for our own preservation and what we 
deem conducive to it. But as, through the ecpiality of 
juitural ])owers, no man possesses this irresistible supe- 
riority, this state of universal war is conti ary to his oavii 
good, which he necessarily must desire. Hence his 
reason dictates that ho shoidd seek ])eacc as far as lie 
can, and strengthen himself hy all the helps of war 
against those with whom he cannot hav(} peace. This 
then is the first fundamental law of nature. For a law 
of nature is nothing else tlfan a ride or ])reee])t found 
out by reason for the avoiding what may he destructive 
to onr life. 

Gl. From this primary rule another follows, that a 
jiian should l)e willing, when others are so too, as far 
forth as for peace and defence of himself lie shall think 
it necessary, to lay down his right to all things, and to 


? Xon (pil'd ill tali stafn pm-aro iu ho k-ft out in the later tmitisos. Ho s:iy> 
I'i'iini, aut h'f^oa naturales violarc impos- afkrward (sort. 128), omne (lanuinni li'>- 
sibile sit. Nam iiij list ilia eriia homines mini illatnm logisnaturalis violatioatipio 
supponit li'f'os Innr.anas, qnah.'s in statu hi Denun injuria est. 
natiirali nnll.t* siiuL l)e Civc,c. 1. 'I’his 
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he contented with so much liberty against other men as 
he would' allow to other men against himself, 'J'his 
may he done by renouncing his right to anything, 
whieli loaves it open to all, or by transferring it 
s])ei‘ially to another. Some rights, indeed, as those to 
]iis lil’e and limbs, are inalienable, and no man lays 
down the i-ight of resisting those who attack them. Ihit, 
in general, he is bound not to hinder those to whom he 
has granted or abandoned his own right from availing 
theiiisclves of it; and such hiiidciancc is injustice or 
injury ; that is, it is sine jure, his jus being already gone. 
Snell injury may be compared to absurdity in argument, 
ludiig in contradiction to what he lias alicady (lone, as 
.'in absurd proposition is in contradiction to what the 
speaker has already allowed. 

02. The next law of nature, according to Ilobbcs, is 
tliat mem should fullil their covenants. W hat contracts 
and covenants are he explains in the usual manner. 
Mono can covenant w'ith God, unless by s})ecial revela- 
tion; therefore vows are not binding, nor do oaths add 
anything to the swearer’s obligation. Ihit covenants 
entered into by fear he holds to be binding in a state of 
nature, though they may bo annulled by the law. That 
tlie observance of justice, that is, of our covenants, is 
never against reason, Hobbes labours to ])rove; for if 
ever its violation may have turned out successful, this, 
hciiig contrary to probable expe^.ctation, ought not to in- 
ilnence us. “ That which gives to human actions the 
relish of justice is a (certain imbleness or gallantness of 
couiuge rarely found ; by whkdi a man scorns to be 
beholden for the contentment of his life to fraud or 
bleach of promise.” “ A shffrt ghiam of something above 
the cree])ing selfi.shncss of his ordinary morality ! 

(58. lie then enumerates many other laws of nature, 
such as gratitude, complaisance, o<|uity, all subordinate 
to Hie main one of preserving ]ieace by the limitation of 
the natural right, as he supposes, to usurp all. Tlieso 
laws are immutable and eternal; the science of them is 
the only true science of moral philoso])hy. For that is 
nothing but the science (3f what is good and evil in the 
conversation and society of mankind. In a state of 


h Loviathan, c. 15 . 
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nature private appetite is the measure of good and evil. 
But all men agree tliat peace is good, and therefore tlio 
means of peace, which are the moral virtues or laws of » 
nature, are g<jod also, and their contraries evil. These 
laws of nature are not properly called such, but conclu- 
sions of reason as to what should bo done or abstained 
from ; they are but th(‘orcms concerning what conduces 
to conservation and defence ; whereas law is strictly the 
word of him that by right has command over otheis. 
But so ,far as these are enacted by God in Scripture, 
they are truly law-s. 

()4. 4 'hose laws of nature, being contiury to our 
natural passions, Jirc but words of no strength to secure 
any (Jiio without a controlling ])ower. For till such a 
])uwer is erected, every man will rely on his own force 
and skill. Kor will the conjunction of a few men or 
families bo sutheient for security, nor that of a great 
multitude guided by their own particular judgments and 
apiietites. “ For if we could sui)T)ose a great multitude 
of men to consent in the observation of justice and other 
laws of nature without a common ])ower to keep them 
all in awe, we might as Avell sup])()se all mankind 
to do the same, and then there neither would bo, nor 
need to be, any civil goveniment or commonwealth at 
all, because there would be peace without subjection.* 
Hence it becomes necessary to confer all their ])ower on 
one man, (U’ assembly of men, to bear their person or 
re])rcsent them; so that every one shall own himself 
auihor of what shall be done by such rej)resentativc. 
It is a covenant of eaclr with each, that lui will be 
governed in such a manner, if the other will agree to 
the same. This is the genmation of the great Ijcvia- 
thaii, or mortal God, to whom, under the immortal Gcal, 
wo owe our peace and defence. In him consists the 
essciiico of the commonwealth, whicdi is one person, of 
whose acts a great multitude by mutual covenant have 
made themselves the authors. 

(if). This person (including, of course, an assembly as 
well as an individual) is the sovereign, and possesses 
sovereign power. And such pov/er may spring from 
agreement or from force. A commonwealth by agree- 


i Leviathan, c. 17. 
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iiient or institution is when a multitude do agree and 
covenant one with another that whatever the major part 
f shall agree to represent them shall bo the representative 
uf them all. After this has been done, the subjects can- 
not change their government without its consent, being 
l)ound by mutual covenant to own its actions. If any 
one man should dissent, the rest would break their cove- 
nant with him. But there is no covenant with the 
sovereign. He cannot have covenanted with the whole 
inultitudo as one party, because it has no collective 
existence till the commonwealth is foimed; nor with 
each man separately, because the acts of the sovereign 
are no longer his sole acts, but those of the society, 
including him who would complain of the breach. Nor 
can the sovereign act unjustly towards a subject ; for he 
wlio acts by another’s authority cannot be guilty of in- 
jnstio(i towards him ; he may, it is true, commit ini(piily, 
that is violate the laws of God and nature, but not 
injury. 

()(). The sovereign is m^cossarily judge of all ])ropor 
moans of defence, of what doctrines shall be taught, of 
ail dis])utes and complaints, of rewards and punishments, 
of war and peace with neighbouring commonwealths, 
and even of what shall bo lield by each subject in pro- 
])erty. Ih^jpcrty, he admits in one ])lace, existed in 
families before the iiistitntioii of civil society ; Imt be- 
tAv^een different families there was no 'mmini and iaufn, 
T1i(‘S( 5 are by the law and command of the sovei'(‘ign ; 
and hence, though eveiy subject may have a right of 
])roperfy against his fellow, he. can have none against 
Iho sovereign, ^riiese rights are incommnni(;ahle, and 
inseparable from the soveftign ])ower ; there are others 
of minor importance, which he may alienate ; but if any 
one of the foi mer is taken away from him, ho ce.'iscs to 
he trnly sovereign. 

()7. The sovereign power cannot he limited nor divided. 
Hence there can be but tliree simple forms of coiiimon- 
AV('alth — monarchy, aristocra(;y, and democracy. The 
first he greatly prefers. The king has no private in- 
tei'cst aixirt from the people, whoso wealth, honour, 
security from enemies, internal tranquillity, are evidently 
for his own good. But in the other forms each man may 
liave a private advantage to seek. In popular assomhlics 
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there is always an aristocracy of orators, intermptcd 
soinetinics l)y the temporary mon.archy of one oraten-. 
And thongh a king may de])rivo a man of all lie possesses 
to enrich a flatterer or favourite, so may also a democratic 
assemhly, where thia'omay be a« many Neros as orators, 
each witli the whole power of the people he governs. 
And these orators are nsnally more powerful to hurt 
others than to save them. A king may receive counsel 
of whom h(i Avill, an assembly fi-om those only who have 
a right to belong to it, nor can their counsel be s(;cret. 
They aj*e also more inconstant both from passion and 
from tlunr numbers ; the absence of a few often undoing 
all that had been done before. A king cannot disagree 
with himself, but an assembly may do so, even to juo- 
dueing civil war. 

(»8. An eleedive or limited king is not the sovereign, 
but the sovereign’s minister; nor (*an there be a peihad 
form of government, whcic the present ruler has not 
])ower to dispose of the succession. Ilis 'j)()\ver, tliere- 
fore, is wholly without bounds, and correlative must be 
the j)eople’s obligation to olx^y. Umpicstionably there 
are risks of mischiefs and inconveniences attending a 
monarchy; but these are less than in the otluu- forms ; 
and the worst of them is not eom])arablo to those of civil 
war, or the anarchy of a state of nature, to which the 
dissolution of the commonwealth would reduce us. 

C)[). In the exercise of government the sovereign is to 
bo guided b}'” one maxim, which contains all his duty : 
Sal us po])uli siquema lex. And in this is to be reckoned 
not only the conservation of life, but all that renders it 
hap])y. For this is the end Ibr which men entered into 
civil society, that they migluenjt)y as much ha])])iness 
as human nature can attain. It would be therefore a 
vi(dati(m of the law of nature, and of the trust rc])osed 
in tlumi, if sovereigns did not study, as far as by their 
power it may bo, that tlunr subjects should bo furnishiMl 
with everything necessary, not for life alone, but fu- 
the delights of life. And even those who have accpiired 
em])ii*e by conquest must desire to have men fit to serve 
them, and should, in consistency with their own aims, 
endeavour to provide what will increase their strength 
and (‘ourag(;. Taxes, in the opinion of Hobbes, should 
be laid e(|ually, and rather on expenditure than on re- 
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venue; the prince slionld promote agriculture, fisheries, 
and connnercc, and in gxmoral wlnatever makes men 
happy and prosperous. Many just refloelions on the 
art of government are uttered hy Ilobhes, especially as 
to the iuex])ediency ot interfering too mncli with per- 
sonal liberty. Xo man, ho observes in another place, is 
so tar tVoe as to be exempted from the sovereign power; 
but if libert}' consists in the paucity of restraining laws, 
ho secs not why this may not be had in monarchy as 
'well as in a popular government. Tlui dream ot so 
man}" political writers, a wise and just despotism, is 
pictured by Hobbes as the ])erfection of political society. 

70. But most of all is the soviu-eign to bi' free from 
any limitation by the ])oweJ* of the ])ri(‘sthoo(-l. 33iis is 
chiefly to bo dixadcd, that ho should command anything 
under the ])enalty of death, and the elcjgy forbid it 
under the penalty of damnation. The lu'otensions of the 
sec of Home, of some bisho])s at home, and those of even 
the lowest citizens, to judge for tlnmiselvcs and deter- 
mine upon publi(i religion, are dangerous to the state 
and the fiequent cause of Avars. 3die sovereign there- 
fore is alomj to judge Avliether religions an; s!ifcly to bo 
admitted or not. And it may lx; urged that ])rinces are 
hound to cause; such doctrine as they think eonduoiA'c to 
their subjects’ salvation to be taught, forbidding every 
other, and that they cannot do otherwise in eonscienec. 
This, however, lie does not absolut(dy determine. But 
ho is clearly (jf opinion that, though it is not the case 
Avlicre tlie prince is infidel, the head of tin; state, in a 
t'hristian eommon wealth, is head also of the ehiirch ; 
that ho ratlier than any ecclesiastics is tln^ judge of 
doetiines ; that a church ff the same as a commonwealth 
uii(U;r the same soA^creign, the com])oneiit mmiihers of 
t'ach l)(ung ]ueeisc;ly the same. This is nut Amry far 
remoAH'd from the doctrine' of llookei*, and still loss tVom 
the piaetice of llciiiy \ III. 

71. The second class of commoiiAvealths, those by 
forcible acquisition, difter more in origin than in tluur 
subso(pient eliaractcr from such as he has been disenss- 

k Iiii[)eraiitibns autem non Chrisstianis ritualibus vero, boo est, in iis qu;r p* r- 
jii tomporalibus quidf'Tii omnibus candoin tinont ad modum oolondi ivi si-qucnd.i 
dobi-ri obodii'iitiain otiam a five Chris- cst ccrlosia aliqiia Clirislianonim. 
tiano extra controversium CBt: in spi- Cive, c. 18, $ 
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iiig. Tho riglits of sovereignty are tlie same in botli. 
])oininion is acquired hy generation or by conquest ; tlio 
one parental, the other despotical. Parental power, 
however, ho derives not so much from having given 
birth to, as from having preserved, the child ; and, with 
originality and acuteness, thinks it belongs by nature to 
tho mother rather than to tho father, except where there 
is some (jontract b(d.ween the parties to the contrary. 
The act of maintenance and nourishment conveys, as he 
supposes, an unlimited power over tho child, extending 
to life and death, and there can be no state of nature 
behviicn parent and child. In his notion of patriarchal 
aiithoT’ity he seems to go as far as Filmer; but, more 
acute than Filmer, perceives that it affords no liim basis 
for political society. By conquest and sparing the lives 
of the vaiKpiished they become slaves ; and so long as 
they are held in bodily confinement, there is no cove- 
nant bet ween them and their master ; but in obtaining 
corporal liberty they oxpres.sly or tacitly covenant to 
obey him as their lord and sovereign. 

72. The political philoso])hy of Hobbes had much to 
fix the attention of tho world and to create a sect of 
admiring partisans. Tho circumstances of the time, and 
the (diaracter of the passing geneiation, no doubt power- 
fully conspired with its intrinsic qualities ; but a system 
so original, so intrepid, so disdainful of any appeal but 
to the common reason and (jommon interests of mnnkind, 
so unaffectedly and perspicuously ])roposcd, could at no 
time have failed of success. From the two rival theories 
— on the one hand, that of original compact between the 
])rince and people, derived from antiquity, and sanc- 
tioned by the authority of fathers and schoolmen ; on the 
other, that of an absolute ])atriarchal transmuted into 
an absolute regal power, which had become prevalent 
among part of the English clergy — Hobbes took as much 
as might conciliate a hearing from both, an original 
covenant of the multitude, and an unlimited authority 
of the sovereign. But he had a substantial advantage 
over both these parties, and especially the latter, in 
establishing the happiness of the community as tho sole 
final cause of government, both in its institution and its 
continuance ; the great fundamental theorem upon which 
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all political science depends, but sometimes obscured or 
lost in the pedantry of theoretical writers.'” 

. 7J3. In the positive system of Hobbes wo find less 
cause for ])raise. Wo fall in at the very outset with a 
strange and indefensible paradox ; the natural ccpiality 
of liimian capacities, which he seems to have adopted 
rather in opposition to Aristotle’s notion of a natural 
right in some meTi to govern, founded on their superior 
(pialitics, than because it was at all requisite for his own 
theory. By extending this alleged wpiality, or slight- 
ness of difteronce, among men to physical strength, he 
has more evidently shown its incompatibility witli ex- 
jierience. Jf superiority in mere strength has not often 
l)een the source of political power, it is for two reasons : 
iirst, because, though there is a vast interval between 
the strongest man and the weakest, there is g(*nerally 
not mucli between the former and him who comes next 
in vigour ; and, secondly, because physical strengtl^ is 
multiplied by the aggregation of individuals, so that the 
stronger few may be overpowered by the weaker many ; 
while ill mental capacity, comprehending acquired skill 
and habit as well as natural genius and disposition, both 
the degrees of excellence are removed by a wider dis- 
tance, and what is still more important, the aggregation 
of the powers of individuals does not regularly and cor- 
tainl}' augment the value of the Avhole. That the real 


[It was impiitod to Uolibcs ))y some 
of tlip r(»y{ilists, that lii’ liail oiidoavourpil 
to coMoiliiite Cromwell, and make liisown 
rosidoiice in ICn'^land secure, by the nn- 
liniileil doctrini' of submission b) ]>ower 
that he lays down. 'I’his is said b}^ 
Olarendon : biitl had been accustomed fi> 
look on it as an unfounded conjecture. 
In the curious poem, however, wliieh 
Hobbes wrote at the aj^e of eighty-four, 
on his own life, we have sonic confirma- 
tion of it: — 

Militat ille liber nunc rogibns omnibus, 
et qui 

Nomine subqiiovis regia jura tenent. 

lie owns that he: was accused to the 
king of favouring Cromwell. 

Nam regi accusor false, quasi facta pro- 
liarem 

Irnpia CromwcUi, jus sccleriquc da- 
rcm. 


Creditur; adveiNis in partilms eshC vid('- 
bar ; 

IVrpetno jubeor regis abesM* domo. 

* * * * 

In patriam video tutehv non bene certus, 
Sed imllo potui tutior es^e loco, 

^ * * * * 
Londinum veniens, ne clam venisso viile- 
rer, 

Concilio status [sic] conciliandus 
eram. 

* * * * 

Omnia miles erat, coiumittier omnia et 
uni 

Pascebat; tacite Cromwell is unus 
erat • 

Kegia con inti calamo defendere jura, 

" Ouis vitio vertat regia jura petens? 

The last two lines were an admission 
of the charge. This poem is wcjrth i ead- 
ing, and is of course an cxtraisrdinary 
performanci! .ateighty-fodr. Hobl)cs(Slr 
W. Mnlesworth’s editioiOi vol. i. p. xcii L 
— ia53.] 
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or acknowledged superiority of one man to his fellows 
has been the ordinary source of power is .sufficiently 
evident from what we daily sec among children, and must,, 
it should seem, bo admitted by all who derive civil autho- 
rity from choice or even from conquest, and therefore 
is to be inferred from the very system of Hobbes. 

7 4. That a stiite of nature is a state of war, that men, 
or at least a very large proportion of men, emtjloy force 
of every kind in seizing to themselves Avhat is in the 
]X)ssession of others, is a proposition for which ITobhes 
imnirred as much obloquy as for any one in his writings ; 
yet it is one not easy to controvert. But soon after the 
jiul)li(!ation of the Leviathan, a dislike of the (hlvinistic 
scheme of universal depravity, as well as of his own, led 
many considerable men into the opposite extreme of 
elevating too much the dignity of human nature; if by 
that term they meant, and in no other sense could it bo 
ap]dicablo to this question, the real practical charaetor 
of the majority of the s])ecies. Certainly the sociable- 
noss of m.an is as much a })art of his nature as his selfish- 
ness ; but whether this propensity to society would 
necessarily or naturally have led to the institution of 
political communities, may not be very (dear ; while we 
have proof enough in historical traditions, and in what 
■v\a) oljserve of savage nations, that mutual defence by 
mutual concession, the common agreement not to attack 
the p(.)ssessi(3ns of each other, or to permit strangers to 
do so, luis been the true basis, the final aim, of those 
institutions, be they moro or less complex, to which wo 
give the appellation of commonwealths. 

75. In developing, therefore, the origin of civil society, 
ITobbes, though not csstmtially differing from liis ])redc- 
ecssors, has placed the truth in a fuller light. It docs 
not seem equally clear that his own theory of a mutual 
covenant l)etwe(3n the memhers of an niiiiniiiions multi- 
tude to heeome one people and to be reprcsenled, in all 
time to coni(i, by such a sovereign government as the 
majority should determine, affords a satisfactory ground- 
work for the rights of political society. It is, in the first 
j^lacc, ton hypothetical as a fact. That such an agree- 
inent may have been somedimos made by indepiuident 
families, in the first coming together of communities, it 
would bo presumptuous to deny — it carries upon the face 
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of it no improbability, except as to the design of binding 
posterity, which seems too refined for such a state of 
mankind as we must suppose ; but it is surely possible 
to account for the general fact of civil government in 
a simpler way; and what is most simple, though not 
always true, is on the first appearance most probable. 
If we merely suppose an agreement, unanimous of course 
in those who concur in it, to be governed by one man, 
or by one council, promising that they shall wield the 
forc(^ of the whole against any one who shall contra- 
vene their commands issued for the public good, the 
foundation is as well laid, and the commonwealth as 
firmly established, as by the double process of a mutual 
covenant to constitute a people, and a popular deter- 
mination to constitute a government. It is tiue that 
Hobbes distinguishes a commonwealth by institution, 
which he supposes to bo founded on this unanimous 
consent, from one by acquisition, for which force alone 
is required. But as the force of one man goes but a 
little way towards compelling the obedience of others, 
so as to gain the name of sovereign power, unless it is 
aided by the force of many who volunhirily conspire to 
its ends, this sort of commonwealth by conquest will be 
found to involve the previous institution of tho more 
peaceable kind. 

76. This theory of a mutual covenant is defective also 
in a most essential point. It fumishes no adeejuate 
basis for any commonwealth beyond the lives of those 
who established it. The right, indeed, of men to bind 
their children, and through them a late posterity, is 
sometimes asserted by Holies, but in a very transient 
manner, and as if ho was aware of tho weakness of his 
ground. It might be inquired whether the force on 
which alone he rests the obligation of children to obey, 
can give any right beyond its own continuance ; whether 
tho absurdity he imputes to those who do not stand by 
their own engagements is imputable to such as disregard 
the covenants of their forefathers ; whether, in short, 
any law of nature rc(piires our obedience to a govern- 
ment wo deem hurtful, because, in a distant age, a 
multitude whom we cannot trace bestowed unlimited 
power on some unknown ])ersons from whom that govern- 
ment })rctonds to derive its succession. 

VOL. in. N 
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77. A better ground for tho subsisting rights of his 
Leviathan is sometimes suggested, though faintly, by 
llobbos himself. “ If one refuse to stand to what tlie • 
major part shall ordain, or make protestation against 
any of their decrees, he does contrary to his covenant, 
and therefore unjustly : and whether he be of tho con- 
gregation or not, whether his consent bo asked or not, 
ho must either submit to their decrees, or be left in tho 
condition of war he was in before, wherein he might 
without injustice be dcsti’oyed by any man whatsoever.”" 
This renewal of the state of war which is the state of 
nature, this denial of the possibility of doing an injury 
to any one who does not obey the laws of the common- 
wealth, is enough to silence tho question why we arc 
obliged still to obey. Ilie establislied government and 
those who maintain it, being strong enough to wage war 
against gainsayors, give them tho option of incurring the 
consequences of such warfare or of complying with tlic 
laws, liut it seems to be a corollaiy from this, that the 
stronger part of a commonwealth, which may not always 
be the majority, have not only a right to despise the 
wishes but tho interests of dissentients. Thus the more 
wo scrutinise the theories of TTobbes, the more there 
appears a deficiency of that which only a higher tone of 
moral sentiment can give, a security for ourselves against 
tho appetites of others, and for them against our own. 
But it may be remarked that his supposition of a state of 
war, not as a permanent state of nature, but as just self- 
defence, is perhaps tho best footing on which we can 
place the right to inflict >;evere, and especially capital, 
punishment upon offenders 4 wg;iinst the law. 

78. The positions so dogmatically laid down as to the 
impossibility of mixing difterent sorts of government 
were, even in the days of TIobbes, contradicted by expe- 
rience. Several republics had lasted for ages under a 
mixed aristocracy and democracy ; and there had surely 
been sufficient evidence that a limited monarchy might 
exist, though, in tho revolution of ages, it might, one 
way or other, pass into some now typo of polity. And 
these prejudices in favour of absolute power are rendered 
more dangerous by paradoxes unusual for an English- 
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man, even in those days of high prerogative when 
Hobbes began to write, that the subject has no property 
relatively to the sovereign, and, what is the fundamental 
error of his whole system, that nothing done by the 
prince can be injurious to any one else. This is accom- 
])aiiied by the other portents of llobbism, scattered 
tlirough these treatises, especially the Leviathan, that 
the distinctions of right and wrong, moral good and 
evil, are made by the laws, that no man can do amiss 
who obeys the sovereign authority, that though private 
belief is of necessity beyond the prince’s control, it is 
according to his will, and in no other way, that we must 
worship God. 

79. The political system of Hobbes, like his moml 
system, of which, in fac;t, it is only a portion, sears up 
the heart. It takes away the sense of wrong, that has 
consoled the wise and good in their dangers, the proud 
appeal of innocence under oppression, like that of Pro- 
metheus to the elements, uttered to the witnessing world, 
to coming ages, to the just oar of Heaven. It confounds 
tlio principles of moral approbation, the notions of good 
and ill desert, in a servile idolatry of the monsti ous 
Leviathan it creates, and after sacrificing all right at 
the altar of power, denies to the Omnipotent the pre- 
rogative of dictating the laws of his own worship. 


Section III. 

Roman Jurisprudence — Grotius on the Laws of War and I’eacc — Analysis of this 
Work — Defence of it against some Strictures. 


80 . In the Homan jurisprudence wo do not find such a 
cluster of eminent men during this period as civii jurists 
ill the sixteenth century ; and it would of on^is pc- 
course be out of our province to search for 
names little now remembered, perhaps, even in forensic 
jiractice. Many of the writings of Fabre of Savoy, who 
has been mentioned in the present volume, belong to the 
first years of this ccntuiy. Fai inacei, or Farinaceus, a 
lawyer of Home, obtained a celebrity, which, after a 
long duration, has given way in the progress of legal 
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studies, less directed than formerly towards a superfluous 
erudition." Hut the work of Mcnochius do prassump- 
tionibus, or, as we should express it, on the rules of* 
evidence, is said to have lost none of its usefulness, 
even since the decline of the civil law in France.^ No 
book, perhaps, belonging to this period is so generally 
known as the commentaries of Vinnius on the Institutes, 
which, as far as I know, has not been superseded by any 
of later date. Conringius of Helmstadt may be reckoned 
in some * measure among the writers on jurisprudence, 
though chiefly in the lino of historical illustration. The 
Elementa Juris Civilis, by Zouch, is a more epitome, 
but neatly executed, of the principal heads of the Koman 
law, and nearly in its own words. Arthur Duck, another 
Englishman, has been pi*aised, even by foreigners, for 
a succinct and learned, though elementary and popular, 
treatise on the use and authority of the civil law in dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. This little book is not dis- 
agreeably written ; but it is not, of course, from England 
that much could be contributed towards Iioman jurispru- 
dence. 

81. The larger principles of jurisprudence, which link 

simrezon that sciciico with general moinls, and especially 
laws. relate to the intercourse of nations, 

were not left untouched in the great work of 8u«arez on 
laws. I have not however made myself particularly 
acquainted with this portion of his large volume. Spain 
appears to have been the country in which these ques- 
tions were originally discussed upon principles broader 
than precedent, as well as upon precedents themselves ; 
and Suarez, from the genc|^l comprehensiveness of his 
views in legislation and ethics, is likely to have said 
well whatever ho may have said on the subje(;t of inter- 
national law. But it does not appear that ho is much 
quoted by later writers. 

82. The name of Suarez is obscure in comparison of 

Groiiiis'Dc came forward in the great field 

jnn iiViu of : natural jurisprudence. This was Hugo 
Lt .lus. Qi’otius, whose famous work, Do Jure Belli 
et Tacis, was publislied at Paris in J()25. It may bo 
reckoned a proof of the extraordinary diligence as well 
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as quickness of parts whicli distinguished this wiitor, 
that it had occupied a very shoii part of his life, lie 
fii*st mentions, in a letter to the younger Thuanus in 
August, lG2d, that he was employed in examining the 
pi’iiicipal questions which belong to the law of nations.^* 
Ill the same 3 ’ear he recommends the study of that law 
to another of his correspondents in such terms as bespeak 
his owi^ attention to it/ According to one of his letters 
to Gassendi, quoted by Stewart, the scheme Avas suggested 
to him by Peiresc. 

8d. It is acknoAvlcdgcd by every one that the pub- 
lication of this treatise made an e.poch in the StJOfL'SS of 
philosophical, and almost we might say in the 
political history of Euroi)e. Those who sought a guide 
to their oAvn conscience or that of others, those who 
dispensed justice, those who appealed to the public 
sense of right in the intercourse of nations, had recourse 
to its copious pages for what might direct or justify their 
actions. Within thirty or forty years from its publica- 
tion, Ave find the work of Grotius generally received as 
authority by professors of the continental universities, 
and dc'cmed necessary for the student of civil law, at 
least in the Protestant countries of Europe. In Eng- 
land, from the ditlerenco of Iuaa^s and from some other 
causes Avhich might be assigned, the influence of Grotius 
Avas far slower, und oven ultimately much less general. 
He was, however, treated Avith great respect as the 
founder of the modern laAv of nations, Avhich is distin- 


*1 Versor in oxaniinandis controversUs Itgibus liber. Sed IMatonis smninas ali- 
pra'C’ipuis quie ad jus gentium ])ertinent. qiias legisse snffeeerit. Neque pu nitcat 
Kpist. YS. This is ntd, from the foli^ ex fichuiasticis 'nunnain Aquinalem, si 
collection of in's epistles, so often quoteJi non ]H'rlegere, saltern itispicere senmda 


in a preceding eliapter of tljis work 
(I'art in., Chap. II.), but from one niite- 
codenlly published in 16 lH,and entitled 
Grotii Kpistohe ad Gallos. 

*' Hoc spatio exacto, nihil restat quod 
tibi toque coinmendem atque stndiuiu 
juris, non illius privati, ex quo leguleii et 
Tabula? victitant, sed gentium ac publici; 
quam piwstabilem scieutiam Cicero vo- 
cans consistere ait in foederibiis, paclio- 
uihu.s, conditionibus populorum, regiim, 
nationura, in omni denique jure belli et 
paci». Hujus juris principia quoniodo ex 
niorali plulosophia petenda sunt, inon- 
strarc iwteruut I’latoiiis ac Ciceroiiis do 


parte secuiula* i>{irtis libri, (jut-m Sum- 
niam Theologia* inscripsit; piwscrtim 
ubi do justitia agit ac de legibus. Usum 
propius monstrabunt randectne, libro 
priiiio atque ultimo; ct codex Justinia- 
nens, libro primo et tribus p().sl rends. 
Nostri teinporis juris consulti i)auci juris 
gentium ac publici controversias attigero, 
eoque magis eminent, qui id fcccre, V as- 
qiiiiis, Ilottoniaiinus, Ocntilis. Kpist. 
xvi. Tins passage is useful in showing 
the views Grotius himself entertained as 
to the subject and groundwork of his 
treatise. 
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guished from what formerly bore that name by its more 
continual reference to that of nature. But when a book 
is little, read it is easily misrepresented ; and as a new 
school of philosophers rose up, averse to much of the 
principles of their predecessors, but, above all things, to 
their tediousnoss, it became the fashion not so much to 
dispute the tenets of Grotius as to set aside his whole 
work, among the barbarous and obsolete schemes of 
ignorant ages. For this purpose various charges have 
been aljoged against it by men of deseiwed eminence, 
not, in my opinion, very candidly, or with much real 
knowledge of its contents. They have had, however, 
the natural effect of creating a prejudice, which, from 
the sort of oblivion fallen upon the book, is not likely 
to die away. I shall, therefore, not think myself per- 
forming an useless task in giving an analysis of the 
treatise De .lure Belli ct Bacis; so that the reader, 
having seen for himself what it is, may not stand in 
need of any ai’guments or testimony to refute those who 
have represented it as it is not. 

84. The book may bo considered as nearly original. 
Its origi- in its general platform, as any work of man in 
iiaiity. advanced stage of civilization and learning 
can be. It is more so, perhaps, than those of Montes- 
quieu and Smith. No one had befoio gone to the 
foundations of international law so as to raise a com- 
plete and eonsistent superstructure; few had handled 
even so])aratc parts, or laid down any satisfactory rules 
concerning it. Grotius enumerates a few ])receding 
writers, especially Ayala and Albericus Gentilis, but 
docs not mention Soto in this place. Gentilis, he says, 
is Avont, in determining contffiA’crtcd questions, to follow 
either a fcAv precedents not always of the best descrip- 
tion, or even the authority of modern lawyers, in their 
answers to cases, many of which are Aviitten with moi e 
regard to Avhat the consul! ing ])arties desire, than to 
wliat real justice and equity demand. 

8.5. The motive assigned for this undertaking is the 
Us motive- noblest. “I saAv,” he says, “in the Avhole 
and()bj(‘ot, (qivistiaii woild a licence of fighting, at which 
even barbarians might blush, Avars begun on trilling 
pretexts or none at all, and carried on Avitliout reverence 
for any divine or Imman law, as if that one declaration 
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of war let loose every crime.” The sight of such a 
monstrous state of things had induced some, like Eras- 
mus, to deny the lawfulness of any war to a Christian. 
Jlut this extreme, as he justly observes, is rather per- 
nicious than otherwise ; for when a tenet so paradoxical 
and impracticable is maintained, it begets a prejudice 
against the more temperate course which he prepares to 
indicate. “ Let, therefore,” he says afterwards, “ the 
laws be silent in the midst of anns ; but tliose laws only 
which belong to peace, the laws of civil life and public 
tribunals, not such as are etciual, and fitted for all 
seasons, unwritten laws of nature, which subsist in what 
the ancient form of the Koniaus denominated ‘ a pure 
and holy war.* 

80. “ I have employed in confirmation of this natural 
and national law the testimonies of philosophers, His antlio- 
of liistorians, of poets, lastly, even of orators ; 
not that we should indiscriminately rely ui)on them ; 
for they are apt to say what may servo their party, their 
subject, or their cause ; but because when many at dif- 
ferent times and places affirm the same thing for certain^ 
wo may refer this unanimity to some general cause, 
which in such questions as these can he no other than 
cither a riglit deduction from some natural ])riiiciple or 
some common agreement. The former of those denotes 
the law of nature, the latter that of nations; the dif- 
ference wliercof must be nnderstood, not by the language 
of these testimonies,, for writers are very prone to con- 
found the two words, but from the nature of the subject. 
For whatever cannot be clearly deduced from true pre- 
mises, and yet appears to have been generally admitted, 

must have had its origiii'^n free consent The 

sentences of poets and orators have less w’cight than 
tliose of history ; and we often make use of tlicm not so 
much to corroborate what we say, as to throw a kind of 
ornament over it.” “ 1 have abstained,” he adds after- 
wards, “ from all that belongs to a different subject, as 
what is expedient to be done ; since this has its own 
science, that of politics, which Aristotle has rightly 
treated by not intermingling any thing cxtrfiueous to it, 
wliilo Bodin has confounded that science with this which 


" Kas res puropioque duello rtpetiindas censco. It was a case prodigiouHly fre- 
quent in the opinion of the Romans. 
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we arc about to treat. If wo sometimes allude to utility, 
it is but in passing, and distinguishing it from the ques- 
tion of justice.” ‘ 

87. Grotiiis derives the origin of natural law from the 
Foundation Sociable character of mankind. “ Among things 
ctf^uturai coninion to mankind is the desire of society, 
that is, not of every kind of society, but of one 
that is peaceable and ordered according to the capacities 
of his nature with others of his species. Even in 
children, before all instruction, a propensity to do good 
to others displays . itself, just as pity in that age is a 
spontaneous affection.” AVe perceive by this remark 
that Grotius looked beyond the merely rational basis of 
natural law to the moral constitution of human natui e. 
The conservation of such a sociable life is the source of 
that law which is strictly called natural ; which com- 
prehends, in the first place, the abstaining from all that 
belongs to others, and the restitution of it if by any 
means in our possession, the fulfilment of promises, the 
reparation of injury, and the right of human punishment. 
In a secondary sense, natural law extends to prudence, 
temperance, and fortitude, as being suitable to man’s 
nature. And in a similar lax sense we have that kind 
of justice itself called distributive which 

prefers a better man to a worse, a relation to a stranger, 
a poorer man to a richer, according to the circumstances 
of the party and the case." And this natural law is 
properly defined, “ the dictate of right reason, pointing 
out a moral guilt or rectitude to be inherent in any 
action, on account of its agreement or disagreement 
with our rational and social nature ; and consecpiontly 
that such an action is eitlicF forbidden or enjoined by 
God tlio author of nature.”* It is so immutable, that 
God himself cannot alter it ; a position which he after- 
wards limits by a restriction we have seen in Suarez, 
that if God command any one to be killed, or his goods 
to be taken, this would not render murder or theft law- 
ful, but, being commanded by the lord of life and all 


t I’rologomona in llbrum de Jure Belli, ipsa natum rational! ac s<jciali, incsse 
" Id. $ C--10. nioralem lurpitudinem aut neccssitatem 

* Jus naturale est dictatum recta) inomlem, ac consequenter ab auctore 
rationis, indiouns actiii alicui, ex ejiis naturo) I 'eo talem actum aut vetari aut 
convcnlentiu aiit disconveiiientia cum pra'cipi. L. 1. c. 1. $ 10. 
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things, it would ceaso to be murder or theft. This seems 
little bettor than a sophism unworthy of Grotius ; but 
he meant to distinguish between an abi’ogation of the 
law of nature, and a dispensation with it in a particular 
instance. The original position, in fact, is not stated' 
with sufficient precision or on a right principle. ’ 

88. Voluntary or positive law is either human or 
revealed. The former is either that of civil I’ofsitive 
communities, which are assemblages of free- 
men, living in society for the sake of laws and common 
utility, or that of nations, which derives its obligation 
from the consent of all or niany nations ; a law which is 
to be proved, like all unwritten law, by continual usage 
and the testimony of the leanied. The revealed law he 
divides in tlio usual manner, but holds that no part of 
the 3losaic, so far as it is sti-ictly a law, is at present 
binding upon us. But much of it is confirmed by the 
(Christian Scriptures, and much is also obligatory by the 
law of nature. This last law is to be applied, a priori, 
by the conformity of the act in question to the natural 
and social nature of man ; a imtio'um, by the consent of 
mankind ; the latter argument, however, not being con- 
clusive, but highly probable, when the agreement is 
found in all, or in all the more civilised nations.’' 

80. Perfect rights, after the manner of the jurists, ho 
distinguishes from imperfect. The fin mer arc Perfoctand 
called ma, our own, ]U’operly speaking, the inipcrivct • 
objects of what they styled commutative justice ‘ 

— tlie latter are denominated fitnesses (aptitudines), such 
as equity, gratitude, and domestic aifection prescribe, 
but which are only the objects of distributive or equit- 
able justice. This distinction's of the highest importance 
in the immediate subject of the work of Grotius ; since 
it is agreed on all hands that no law gives a remedy 
for the denial of these, nor can wo justly, in a state 
of nature, have recourse to aims in order to enforce 
them.^ 

90. War, however, as ho now proceeds to show, is 
not absolutely unlawful either by the law of 
nature or that of nations, or of revelation. The cases of 
proof is, as usual with Grotius, very diffuse ; 


7 Lib. i. c. 1. 


* Id., ibid. 
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his work being in fact a magazine of arguments and 
examples witli rather a supererogatory profusion.'^ But 
the Anabaptist and Quaker superstition has prevailed 
enough to render some of his refutation not unnecessary. ' 
After dividing war into public and private, and showing 
that the establishment of civil justice does not universally 
put an end to the right of private war, since cases may 
arise when the magistrate cannot bo waited for, and 
others where his interference cannot be obtained, ho 
shows that the public war may be either solemn and 
regulat- ac.-cordiii^ to the law of nations, or less legular 
on a sudden emergency of self-defence ; classing also 
under the latter any war whi(di magistrates not sovereign 
may in peculiar circumshinces levy.^ And this leads 
him to inquire what constitutes sovereignty ; defining, 
after setting aside other descriptions, that power to be 
sovereign whose acts cannot be invalidated at the 
pleasure of any other human authority, except one, 
which, as in the ctiso of a successor, has exactly the same 
sovereignty as itsclf.‘’ 

J)l. (jlrotiiLs rejects the opinion of those who hold the 
UosisUmoe People to be everywhere sovereign, so that 
by subjects they may restrain and punish kings for misgo- 
un u . YQyniueiit ; quoting many authorities for the 
in esponsibility of kings. 1 lore he lays down the prin- 
ciples (jf non-resistance, which he more fully inculcates 
in the next chapter. But this is done with many dis- 
tinctions as to the nature of the })rincipality, which may 
be held by very different conditions, lie speaks of 
patrimonial kingdoms, which, as he supposes, may ho 
alienated like an inheritance. But where the govera- 
ment can bo traced to ])of alar consent, he owns that 
this power of alienation should not be presumed to bo 
cimipriscd in the grant, Idiose, he says, are much de- 
ceived who think that in kingdoms Avhere the (xmsont of 
a senate or other body is required foi* new laws, the 
sovereignty itself is divided ; for these restrictions must 
be understood to have been im];)()scd by the prince on 
his own will, lest he should bo entrapped into something 
contrary to his deliberate intcntion.‘^ Among other 

a 0. 2. b C. 3. altcrins voluntatis humanae arbitrio irriti 

Suniina potoslas ilia dicitur, ciyus possint reddi. $ 1 . 
actus alterius jnri non subjacet, ita ut d 18. 
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things in this chapter, ho determines that neither an 
unequal alliance, that is, where one party retains great 
advantages, nor a feudal liomago takes away the cha- 
racter of sovereignty from the inferior, so fir at least as 
authority over his own subjects is concerned. 

92. In the next chapter, Grotius dwells more at 
length on the alleged right of subjects to resist their 
governors, and altogether repels it, with the exception 
of strict self-defence, or the improbable case of a hostile 
spirit, on the prince’s part, extending to the destruction 
of his people, llarclay, the opponent of Ihichaiian and 
the Jesuits, had admitted the right of resistance against 
enormous cruelty. If the king lias abdicated the govern- 
ment, or manifestly relinquished it, he may, after a 
time, be considered merely a private person. Jhit mere 
n(‘gligcnce in government is by no means to be reckoned 
a rcliiKiuishment.® And he also observes that, if the 
sovereignty bo divided between a king and part of his 
subjects, or the whole, he may be resisted by force in 
usurping their share, because he is no longer sovereign 
as to that ; which he holds to be the case, even if the 
right of war bo in him, since that must be understood 
of a foreign war, and it could not be maintained that 
those who partake the sovereignty have not the right to 
defend it ; in wliich predicament a king may lose even 
his own share by the right of war. lie proceeds to the 
case of nsuiqiation ; not such as is warranted by long 
prescription, but while the circumstances that led to the 
unjust possession subsist. Against such an usurper ho 
thinks it lawful to rehel, so long as there is no treaty or 
voluntaiy act of allegiance, at least if the government 
de jure sanctions the insurrection. But 'where there may 
ho a doubt whether the lawful ruler has not acquiesced 
in the usurpation, a ])rivatc person ought rather to 
stand by possession, than to take the decision upon 
himself.*' 

9)}. *rhe right of war, which w^e must hero understand 
in the largest sense, the employment of force to resist 
force, though by private men, resides in all mankind. 

Si rex aul alius quis imperiuiu ab- pro derelicto habere rcrii censondus est, 
dicavit, aut manifesto liabot pro dero- qiii earn tractat negligen this. C. 4, $ 9. 
licto, in cnin post id tempus omnia f ^ 20 . 

licent, qutu in privatum. Sed ininiinu 
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Solon, lie says, taught us that those commomvealths 
\ii men 5^‘^PPy wherciii each man thought the 

TuituriiUv injuries of othei-s were like his oAvn.® The mere . 
of sociability of human nature ought to suggest 
this to us. And, though Grotius docs not pro- 
ceed with this subject, ho would not haA’o doubted that 
we are even bound by the law of nature, not merely 
that wo have a right, to protect the lives and goods of 
others against lawless violence, without the least refer- 
ence ])ositive law or the command of a magistrate.'* 
If this has been preposterously doubted, or altccted to 
bo doubted, in England of late years, it has been less 
owing to the pedantry Avhich demands an express written 
law upon the most pressing emergency, than to luke- 
warmness, at the best, in the public cause of order and 
justice. The expediency of vindicating these by the 
slaughter of the aggressors must depend on the peculiar 
circumstances ; but the right is paramount to any positive 
laws, even if, which with us is not the case, it were 
difficult to be proved from them. 

04. Wo now ariive at the first and fundamental in- 
iiigbt of T^^i^y ’ what is the right of self-defence, including 
the defimeo of what is our own. Tho]*e can, 
defence. (h’otius, bc 110 just causo of wai’ (that is, 

of using force, for ho is now on the most general ground) 
but injury. For this reason ho will not admit of wars 
to preserve the balance of power. An imminent injury 
to ourselves or our property renders repulsion of the 
aggressor by fi)rcc legitimate. But here he argues rather 
weakly and inconsistently through excess of charity, 
and acknowledging the strict right of killing one who 
would otherwise kill us, thinks it more praiseworthy to 
accept the alternative.' The right of killing one Avho 
inflicts a smaller personal injury he wholly denies ; and 
with respect to a robber, Avhilc he admits he may be 
slain by natural law, is of opinion that the Gospel has 
greatly limited the privilege of defending our property 
by such means. Almost all jurists and theologians of 


8 Ev 1 ) Tiav aSiKoviJLevbtv ovx VTTOV ol fiTi wards. L. il. c. 20. 
aSiKov/mevoi wpo^aAAovTat Kai KoAa^ovo-i > Lib. ii. c. 1, ^ 8, Gronovius ob- 
ToviaSiKovvra^. UtcjBteradesint vincula, serves pithily and truly on this: luolius 
suffleit liuinanaj iiatura; commuiiio. occidi quam occidere iiijuria; non melius 

h He lays this down expressly after- occidi injuria quam occidere jure. 
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his day, he says, carry it farther than he does.'^ To 
public warfare he gives a gTcater latitude than to private 
self-defence, but without assigning any satisfactory rea- 
son ; the true reason being that so rigid a scheme of 
ethics would have rendered his book an Utopian theory, 
instead of a practicable code of law. 

95. Injury to our rights, therefore, is a just cause of 
war. But what are our rights? (What is property? 
wlience does it come? what may be its subjects? in 
whom docs it reside? Till these questions are deter- 
mined, we can have but crude and indefinite notions of 
injury, and consequently of the rights we have to redress 
it. The disquisition is necessary, but it must be long ; 
unless, indeed, we acquiesce in what we find already 
Avritten, and seek for no stable principles upon which 
this grand and primary question in civil society, the 
rights of property and dominion, may rest. Here tlien 
begins what has seemed to many the abandonment by 
Urotins of his general subject, and what ccrhiinly sus- 
])onds for a considerable time the inquiry into interna- 
tional law, but still not, as it seems to me, an episodical 
digression, at least for the greater part, but a natujhl 
and legitimate investigation, springing iinmediatel)' from 
the principal theme of the work, connected with it moi*e 
closely at several intervals, and ultimately reverting 
into it. But of this the reader will judge as we proceed 
with the analysis. 

,90. Grotius begins with rather too romantic a picture 
of the early state of the world, when men lived 
on the spontaneous fruits of the eai'th, with no liini- 
property except in what each had taken from 
the common mother’s lap. ' But this hap])y condition 
did not, of course, last very long, and mankind came to 
separate and exclusive possession, ea(*h for himself and 
against the world. Original occupancy by persons, and 
division of lands by the community, he rightly holds to 
be the two sources of territorial })]-opriety. Occupation is 
of two sorts, one by the community (per universitatem), 
the other . (per fiindos) by several possession. What 
is not thus occupieel is still the domain of the state. 
Grotius conceives that mankind have reserved a right of 

^ UtHlie omnes fenne tiiin juriscon- nes a nobis intorllei rcrum defondendu- 
Milti quam tlieologi doccant recto lionii* rmn causa. § 13. 
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taking what belongs to others in extreme necessity. It 
is a still more remarkable limitation of the right of 
property, that it carries very far his notions of that of* 
transit, maintaining that not only rivers, but the terii- 
tory itself of a- state may be ])eaceably entered, and that 
permission cannot be refused, consistently with natural 
law, even in the case of armies ; nor is the apprehension 
of inCun-ing the hostility of the power who is thus at- 
tacked l)y the army passing through our territory a 
sufficient excuse.™ This of course must now be exploded. 
Nor can, he thinks, the transit of merchandise bo for- 
bidden or impeded by levying any further tolls than arc 
rccpiircd for the incident expenses. Strangers might to 
be allowed to settle, on condition of obeying the laws, 
and even to occupy any waste tracts in the territory a 
position equally untenable. It is loss nnreasoniibly that 
ho maintains the general right of mankind to buy what 
they want, if the other party can spare it ; but he extends 
too far his principle, that no nation can be excluded by 
another from privileges which it concedes to the rest of 
the world. In all these ]iositions, however, wo perceive 
the enlarged and ])hilanthro})ic spirit of tho system of 
Grotiiis, and his disregard of the usages of mankind, 
when they clashed with his Christian ])rinciplos of justice. 
But as the very contrary supposition has been esta- 
blished in the belief of the present generation, it may 
he doubtful whether his own testimony will be thought 
sufficient. 

97. The original acquisition of property was, in the 
night of infancy of human societies, by division or by 
oceupiuicy. occupaucy ; it is^now by occupancy alone. 
Baulins has reckoned as a inode of original acquisition, 
if we have caused anything to exist, si quid ipsi, ut in 
rernm natura esset, fecimus. This, though not well 
expressed, must mean the produce of labour. Crotius 
cd>serves, that this resolves itself into a continuance of a 
prior right, or a new one by occupancy, and therefore no 
peculiar mode of acquisition. In those things which 
naturally belong to no one, there may be two sorts of 
(>ccu})ation, dominion or sovereignty, and property. 
And in the former sense at least, rivers and. bays of the 

sic t'liam niftiis ab ro in quem negandum trausituni non valet. Lib. ii. 
belluin justr.m movet is qui transit, ad c. 2,$ 13. "5 
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sea are capable of oocupation. In what manner this 
may be' dune ho explains at length." But those who 
occupy a portion of tlie sea liave no right to obstruct 
others in fishing. This had been the subject of a con- 
troversy of Grotius with Selden ; the one in his ]\Iaie 
Liberum denying, the other in his Mare Clausum sus- 
taining, the right of England to exclude the fishermen 
of Holland from the seas which she asseried to be her 
own. 

98. The right of occupancy exists as to things derelict 
or abandoned by their owners. But it is of more KeiinquisU- 
impoi*tance to consider the presumptions of 

such relinquishment by sovereign states, as distinguished 
from mere prescription. The non-claim of the owner 
during a long period seems the only means of giving 
a right where none originally existed. It must bo the 
silent acquiescence of one who knows his rights and lias 
his free will. But when this abandonment has once 
taken place, it bars unborn claimants ; for ho wlio is not 
born, Grotius says, has no rights ; ejus qui nondum cst 
natus nullum est jus.^ 

99. A right over persons may be acquired in three 
ways, by generation, by their consent, by their 

crime, in children wo are to consider three ])crsons. 
periods; that of imperfect judgment, or infjiiicy, 
that of adult age in the father’s family, and 
that of emancipation or foris-familiation, when they 
have ceased to form a part of it. In the first of those, 
child, is capable of property in possession, but not in 
enjoyment. In the second, he is subject to the jiarcnt 
only in actions which aife^'t the family. In the third, 
he is wholly his own master. All beyond Ihis is positive 
law. The paternal power was almost peculiar to the 
Itoinans, though the Persians are said to have had some- 
thing of the same. Grotius, we perceive, was no ally of 
those who elevated the patriarclial })owor, in order to 
found upon it a despotic polity ; nor does he raise it by 
any means so high as Bodin. The customs of Eastern 
nations would, ])orhaps, have warranted somewhat more 
than he concedes. ** 

100. Consent is the second mode of acquiring domi- 


«c. 3. 
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nion. The consociation of male and female is the first 
By consent specics of it, which is principally in marriage, 
inmarriuKe. for ^liich the promise of the woman to be faith- 
ful is rec[uircd. But he thinks that there is no mutual 
obligation by the law of nature ; which seems designed 
to save tliu polygamy of the patriarchs. He then dis- 
cusses the chief questions as to divorce, polygamy, 
clandestine marriages, and incest ; holding, that no 
unions are forbidden by natural law except in the direct 
line. , Concubines, in the sense of the J^oman jurispni- 
denee, are tnie (Christian wives." 

101. In all other consociations except marriage, it is 

In common- a i*ule that tlic majority can bind the minoiity. 
wealths. Qf tlie principal is a commonwealth. 

And here he mainhiins the right of every citizen to 
leave his country, and that the state retains no right 
over those whom it has banished. Subjection, which 
may arise from one kind of consent, is either private or 
public ; the former is of several species, among which 
adoption, in the Koman sense, is the noblest, and servi- 
tude the meanest. In the latter case, the master has not 
the right of life and death over his servants, though 
some laws give him impunit 3 ^ Ho is perplexed about 
the right over persons bom in slavciy, since his theory 
of its origin will not support it. But in the case of 
public* subjection, where one state be(;omes voluntarily 
subject to another, he finds no difficulty about the un- 
born, because the people is the same, notwitlistanding 
the succession of individuals ; which seems paying too 
much deference to a legal fiction.“ 

102. The right of alienating altogether the territory 

niKhtof grants to patrimonial sovereigns. But he 

uiii'iiating dcnics that a part can be separated from the 
buiyeUi,. Avithout its consent, either by the commii- 

nit}^ or by the sovereign, however large his authority 
may be. This ho extends to subjection of the kingdom 
Alienation vassalagc. 4he right of alienating private 
by testa- ])roperty by testament is fimnded, he thinks, in 

natural law;* a position wherein I can by no 
means concur. In conformity with this, he derives the 
right of succession by intestacy from tlic presumed in- 

f C. 5. » Id. t C. 6, 5 14. 
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Tontion of the deceased, and proceeds to dilate on the 
different rules of succession established by civil laws. 
Vet the rule that paternal and maternal heirs shall take 
respectively what descended from the ancestors on each 
side, he conceives to he founded in the law of nature, 
though subject to the right of bequest.” 

103. In treating of the acquisition of property by the 
law of nations, he means only the arbitrary 
constitutions of the Eoman and other codes, pn^j^nyby 
fSomo of these he deems founded in }io solid 
rc.'kson, though the lawgivers of eve^y country 

have a right to determine such matters as they think fit. 
Thus the lioinan law recognises no property in aniihals 
fe,)'(e natunv, which that of modern nations gives, he says, 
to the owner of the soil where they ai e found, not un- 
reasonably any more than the opposite maxim is un- 
reasonable. So of a treasure found in the earth, and 
many other cases, wherein it is hard to say that the law 
of nature and reason prescribes one rule more than 
another.’' 

104. The rights of sovereignty and property may ter- 
minate by extinction of the niling or possessing Extinction 
family without provision of successors. Slaves 

then become free, and subjects their own masters. For 
tlu're can be no new right by occupancy in siudi. But a 
Iteoplc or community may cease to exist, though the 
identity of persons or even of race is not necessaiy for 
its continuance. It may expire by voluntary dispersion, 
or by subjugation to another state. But mere change of 
place by simultaneous emigration will not destroy a 
political society, much less a change of internal govern- 
ment. Hence, a republic becoming a monarchy, it 
stands in the same relation to other communities as 
before, and, in particular, is subject to all its former 
debts.y 


“ C 1 . In this chapter Grot ins de- 
cides that parents are nut bound by strict 
lo maintain their cliiUircn. The 
cumo is stronger the other way, in return 
lor early protection. Jtarbeyrac thinks 
that aliment is due to children by strict 
I’iSlit (luring infancy. 

*5 8 . 

y 5 2- At the end of this ebaptor Gro- 
VOL. III. 


tins unfortunately raises a question, his 
solution of which laid him open to cen- 
sure. lie in<piires to whom the coun- 
tries formerly subject to the Homan 
empire belong? And here he comes to 
the incoueeivuble paradox that that em- 
pire and the rights of the citizens of 
Rome, still siibsi&t. Gronovius bitterly 
remarks, in a nute on this passage : Mi- 
0 
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105. In a cliaptca* on the obligations which the right 
Sonujca- i)roperty imposes on others than the pro- 
suistieai priohji*, \vc fiml some of the more delicate ques- 
(lucstions. casuistry of natural law, such as 

I’olate to the bona ti<lc possessor of another’s i')roperty. 
(jlrotius, always siding with the stricter moralists, asserts 
that he is bound not only to restore the substanee but 
the intermediate profits, without any claim for the valu- 
able consideration which he may have paid. His com- 
mentator, Jlarbeyrao, of a later and laxer school of 
casuistry, denies much of this doctrine.'' 

10(j. That great bmnch of ethics which relates to the 
■ obligation of nromises has been so dittusivelv 
handled by the casuists, as well as philosophci s, 
that Grotius deserves much credit for the brevity with 
which he has laid down the simple ])rinciples, and dis- 
cussed some of the more difficult ])robleras. That mere 
])romises, or nuda jxicta^ whore there is neither mutual 
benefit, nor what the jurists call synallagmatic contract, 
are binding on the conscience, whatever they may be, or 
ought to b(s in law, is maintiiined against a distin- 
guished civilian, Francis (.'Onnan ; nor does Barbeyrac 
seem to dispute this genci’al tenet of moral philosophers, 
riift’endorf however says that there is a tacit condition 
ill promises of this kind that they can be performed 
witliqut great loss to the promiser, and Cicero holds 
them to be released if their performance would be more 
detrimental to one party than serviceable to the other. 
This gives a good deal of latitude ; but perhaps they are 
in such cases open to compensation without actual fulfil- 
ment. A promise given without deliberation, according 
to Grotius himself, is not binding. Tlioso founded on 
deceit or eiror admit of many distinctions ; but he deter- 


rum ost luK* loco siimmmn vinim, cum 
ill jiriccijnui qiicstioiio non inalo senlirot, 
ill foL salclirjis SI* conjoiisse, inon- 

stra i-t rliiniiv‘rj'.s confinxisso, ut aliqnid 
noviim dlorrit, et Connanis poiius ludi- 
brium tlibcrot, quara (Jallis et Caiue 
puniui plari ret. 'I'liis, however, is very 
iineariiliii, as K-irboyrac truly points out ; 
since iieitlier of iliese could take much 
interest in a theory which reserved a 
supTcinacy over the worbi to the Komaii 
l>topIe. It is i>robably the weakest 


iwissapc in all the writin{;.s of Grotius, 
tliuu{;ii there are too many wliieh do not 
enhance his fame. 

' (.1. 10. Our own jurisprudence j^oos 
upon the prineiplcs of Grotius, and even 
denies the possessor by a bad title, 
tbongh bonii tide, any iruleninitioatioii 
for what he may have laid out to the 
benefit of tiii^ iirojHjrfy, which seems 
hardly consonant to the strictest rules 
of natural law'. 
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mines, in tlie celebrated question of extorted promises, 
that they are valid by the natural, though their obliga- 
tion may bo annulled by the civil law. But the pro- 
misee is bound to release a promise thus unduly ob- 
taiiK’d.*' These instances arc sufficient to show the spirit 
in which Grotius alwa 3 \s approaclies the decision of 
n\oral questions ; serious and learned, rather than pro- 
found in seeking a principle, or acute in establishing a 
distinction. In the latter quality ho falls much below 
his annotator Barbcyrac, who had, indeed, the advan- 
tage of coming nearly a century after him. 

107. In no part of his work has (rrotius dwelt so 
much on the rules and distinctions of the Bo- . 
man law as m his cliaptcr on contracts, nor 

was it very easy or desirable to avoid it.^ The wisdom 
of those great men, from the fragments of Avhose deter- 
minations the existing jurisprudence of Europe, in sub- 
jects of this kind, has been chiefly derived, could not bo 
set aside withtmt presumption, nor appropriated without 
ingratitude. Loss fettered, at least in the best age of 
Koman jurisprudence, by legislative interference than 
our modern lawyers have commonly been, they resorted 
to no other principles than those of natural justice. 
That the Boman law, in all its parts, coincides with the 
host possible platformof natural juris j)rudcnce it would bo 
foolish to assert ; but that in this great jwovinec, or rather 
demesne land, of justice, the regulation of contracts be- 
tween man and man, it docs not considerably deviate 
than the right line of reason, has never been disputed 
by any one in the least conversant with the Bandocts. 

108. It will be manifes^ however, to the attentive 

" C. 11, 5 1. It is not very probable jmtitia expklnx, whit li the proper obli- 
tliat the promisee will fiiHU this oblipi- {nation of promises, as sueb, rcfjiiires. It 
ti'>n in such a case ; ami the deci'.itai of is .also a proof how little the moral sense 
Crotiiis, 'thouirli conronnable to that of of niunkind t^oes nloiij' with the rigid 
the theoh^ical casuists in general, is casuists in this respect, that no one is 
JiiNtly rejected by I’nfTeiaiorf and Bar- blamed for defending himself against a 
i'eyrac, iis well as by maiiy writers of the btmd given through duress or illegal vio- 
last century. 'I'he principle seems to l>e, lence, if the jilea bo a true one. 
that right and obligation in matters of In a subsequent passage, 1. iii. e. 19, 
agr<!ement are correlaliv<', and where ^ 4, Grotius ser*nis to carry this (l)eory 
t lie first does not arise the second cunnot of the duly of releasing an unjust pre- 
exist. Adam Smith .md I’aley incline mise so far as to deny the obligation of 
b) think the promise ought, under certain the latter, and thus circuitously to agree 
dn-umstances, to be kept; but the rea- with the opposite class of casuisU. 
sons they give are not founded on the » C. 12. 
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reader of Grotius in this chapter that he treats the snh- 
<:<.i.si.u*red joot of Contract as a part of ethics rather than of 
ethic.iiiy. jurisprudence ; and it is only hy the frequent 
parallelism of the two sciences that the contrary could 
he susj)ectcd. Thus ho maintiiins that, equality being 
the ])rinciple of the contract by sale, either ])arty is 
forced to I’ostore the difference arising from a misappre- 
luaision of the other, even without liis own ffiult ; and 
this whatever may be the amount, though the civil law 
gives a remedy only where the difference excticds one 
lialf iff' the price.*" And in several other places he 
diverges equally from that law. ISot that he ever con- 
tem])lated what Smith seems to have meant by “natural 
jiiris])iudence,” a theory of the principles which ought 
to run through and to be the foundation of the laws of all 
nations. Ihit he knew that the judge in the tribunal, 
and the inward judge in the breast, even where their 
subjects of determination a])])ear essentially the same, 
must have different boundaries to their jurisdiction ; 
and that, as the general maxims and inflexible foims of 
external law, in attempts to accommodate themselves to 
tlio subtilties of casuistry, would become uncertain .iind 
arbitrary, so the finei’ emotions of the conscience would 
lose all their moral efficacy by restraining the duties of 
justice to that which can bo enforced by the law. In 
the course of this twelfth chapter wo come to a question 
much debated in the time of Grotius, the lawfulness of 
usury. After admitting, against the common ojnnion, 
that it is not repugnant to the law of nature, he yet 
maintains the jn'ohibition in the iVtosaic code to be 
binding on all mankind.'*" An extraordinary position, it 
would seem, in one wdio Ifibl denied any part of that 
system to be truly an universal law^ This was, how- 
ever, the usual detennination of casuists ; but he follows 
it U]), as was also usual, w’ith so many exce])ti()ns as 
malenally relax and invalidate the application of his 
rule. 

109. The next chapter, on promissory oaths, is a 
i’v.nnisM)ry coiollaiy to tlic last two. Jt w^as the opinion of 
Giotius, as it had been of all theologians, and, 
in truth, of all mankind, that a promise or contract not 
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(tiily becomes more solemn, and entails on its breaeli 
a severer penalty, by moans of tins adjuration of the 
^Supremo Jlcinj^, but may even accpiiro a sul)stantial 
validity by it in cases whci-e no prior obligation would 
subsist.® This chapter is distinguished by a more than 
usually profuse erudition. But notwithstanding the 
rigid observance of oaths which he deems incumbent by 
natural and revealed law, he admits of a considerable 
authority in the civil magistrate, or other superior, as a 
husband or father, to annul the oaths of inferiors be- 
forehand, or to dispense with them afterwards ; m)t that 
tliey can I’elcase a moral (ddigation, but that tlio obliga- 
tion itself is incurred under a tacit condition of their 
consent. And he seems, in rather a singular manner, to 
hint a kind of approval of such dispensations by the 
church.* 

1 10. Whatever has been laid down by Grotius in the 
last three chapters as to the natural obligations 
of mankind, has an especial refcrciuje to the 
main purjmrt of this great work, the duties of ' 
the su])reme power. But the engagements of 
sovereigns gh^o rise to many cpiestions which cannot 
oc(Mir in those of private men. In the cha])te]‘ wliicdi 
ensues, on the promises, oalhs, and contracts of sove- 
reigns, he confines himself to those cngagemcnls wliieli 
immediately atfect their subjects. I’heso it is of great 
importance, in the author’s assumed province ol’ tlie 
genm’al confessor or casuist of kings, to place on a 
right footing ; because they have never wanted subser- 
vient counsellors, who would wrest the law of conscience, 
as well as that of the Ian#, to the interests of ])ower. 
Brotius,in denying that the sovereign may revoke his own 
contracts, extends this case to those made by him during 
his minority, without limitation to such as havci 'l)een 
authorised by his guardians.” Ilis contracts with his 
subjects create a true obligation, of which they may 
claim, though not enforce, the performance. Me hesi- 
tates whether to call this obligation a civil or only a 
natural olie ; and in fact it can only he determined by 

‘ C. 13. cipum vnluntat**, quo inagis caulum sit 

Ex hoc fundanioiito dcfciidi piftuti, ah fcclc.sUu pnusidihiis excrcoii- 
Pf>h&init ahsolutiuncs juramentonnn, (juaj tur. 

a princii)ihus, nunc ipsoruin prin- B C. 14, $ 1. 
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positive law.^ Whether the successors of a sovereign 
are bound by his engagements, must depend, he ob- 
serves, on the political constitution, and on the nature * 
of the engagement. Those of an usurper lie determines 
not to be binding, which should probably be limited to 
domestic contracts, though his language seems largo 
enough to com}»rise engagements towards foreign states.* 
111. A\e noAV return from what, in strict language, 
i'ui)iic may pass for a long digression, though not a 
ircHiicd. jiocdloss one, to the main stream of intenia- 
tional law. The- title of the fifteenth chapter is on 
ihiblic Treaties. After several divisions, which it would 
at present be thought unnecessary to specify so much at 
liaigih, Grotius enters on a (piestion not then settled by 
tluiologiaus, whether alliances with infidel ])owers were 
in any circaimstanccs lawful. Francis I. had given 
gr(',at scandal in FiUrope by his league with the Turk. 
And though Grotius admits the general lawfulness of 
such alliances, it is under limitations which would 
hardly luive borne out the court of France in promoting 
the aggrandisement of the (.‘oinmon enemy of Ghristen- 
doni. Another, and more extensive head in the casuistry 
of nations rel.atos to treaties that, have been concluded 
without the authority of the sovereign. That ho is not 
bound by these engagements is evident as a leading 
rule ; but the course which, according to natural law, 
ought to be taken in such circniustancos is often doubt- 
ful. ^riio famous capitulation of the Koman army at the 
('audine Forks is in point. Grotius, a rigid casuist, 
determines that the senate wore not bound to replace 
th(‘ir army in the couditioi^^from which the treaty had 
delivered them. Ami this seems to be a rational deci- 
sion, though the Ihmians have sometimes inenrred the 
e(‘nsure of ill fai(h for their conduct, ihit if the sove- 
reign has not only by silence accpiicsccd in the engage- 
menl, of his ambassador or general, wliieb of itself, 
according to Grotius, will not amount to an implied 
]’at ill cation, but recognised it by some overt act of his 
own, h(‘ cannot aftcrwaixls ])lead the defect of sancti(m.'‘ 
llLh Promises consist externally in words, really in 

bunhir ]>opiili ant vcrl reges, nani hi 
i Cuiiliaitilms '(’ro oi.rnni qui sine jus populum non liabueruiit. 

jure iuqK'rium i: vaioriint, lum teiie- ^ 14. k C. 15. 
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the intention of the parties. ^But as the evidence of 
tins intention must usually depend on words, we i iu ir intor- 
yhould adapt our general rules to their natural 
moaning. Common usage is to determine the intei*})re- 
taiion of agreements, except wliere' tci ms of a technical 
yensc have been emj)l()ycd. But if the expressions will 
hoar ditferent senses, or if there is some apparent incon- 
sistoncy in different clauses, it hocoines necessary to 
collect the meaning conji^cturally, from the natuie of 
tlie subject, from the consecpiences of the proposed inter- 
pretation, and from its beaiing on other parts of the 
agreement. This serves to exclude unreasonable and 
unfair constructions from tlie equivocal language of 
treaties, such as was usual in former times to a dogn'c 
wliich the greater prudence of contracting ])arties, if not 
their better faith, has rendered impossible in modern 
Ihirojio. Among other rules of interpretation, whetlier 
in private or public engagements, he lays down one, 
familiar to the jurists, but concerning the validity of 
wliich some have doubted, that things lavourable, as 
they style them, o]* conferring a boneht, ai'o to bo cim- 
strued largely ; things odious, or onerous to one party, 
arc not to bo stretched beyond the letter. Our own law, 
as is well known, ado])ts this distinction between reme- 
dial iind penal statutes; and it seems (wherever that 
which is favourable in one souse is not odious in an- 
othci*) the most equitable ])rinciple i)i ])ublic conventions. 
The celebrated question, the cause, or, as Polybius more 
truly calls it, the pretext of the second Puiiic war, whe- 
ther the terms of a treaty binding each party not to 
attack the allies of the (^hcr shall comprehend tlioso 
who have entered suhscquontly into allianee, seems, hut 
rather on doubtful grounds, to bo decided in tlie nega- 
tive. Several other cases from history are agreeably 
introduced in this chapter.' 

lid. It is often, ho observes, inqiortant to aseerhiin 
whethei' a treaty be personal or real, that is, whether it 
affect only the contracting sovereign or the state. I’ho 
treaties, of republics arc alwa3^s real or ])ermanent, oven 
if the form of government should become monarcbica] ; 
but the converse is not tine as to those of kings, which 


1 C. 16. 
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arc to be ]'ntcr])rctetl according to the probable mcauin<r 
wliorc there are no Avonls (jf restraint or extension. A 
treaty subsists with a king though he may be exi:K 3 lled 
by his subjects ; nor is it any breach of faith to take U]) 
arms against an usni-pcr with the lawful sovenngn’s 
consent. This is not a cloctrino wliieh would now be 
endui'ed.™ 

114 . Ilesid(}s those rules of interpretation which de- 
pend on explaining the words of an engagement, there 
are others which must sometimes be employed to extend 
or limit the meaning beyond any natural construction. 
Thus in I lie old law case, a be(piest, in the event of the 
tesiator’s pcjsthumous son dying, was hold valid where 
110110 was born, and instances of this kind are continual 
in the books of jurisprudence. It is equally reasonable 
sometimes to restrain the terms of a promise, where they 
clearly ajipcar to go beyond the design of tlio promisor, 
or where supervenient circumstances indicate an excep- 
tion which ho would infallibly have made. A few sec- 
tions ill this place seem, ])erbaps, more fit to have been 
insert! !(! in the eleventh chapter. 

Jlo. There is a natural obligation to make amends 
Obiifiation injury to the natural rights of another, 
t(. which is oxtonded by moans of the cstablisli- 
merit of ])roperty and of civil society to all 
wliicdi the laws have accorded liim." ITcnce a correla- 
tive right arises, hut a right wlii(;h is to bo distiiiguislied 
from fitness or merit. The jurists were accustomed ro 
treat expletive justice, which consists in giving to every 
one what is strictly his own, separately from attributive 
justice, Ihe equitable and rig^t dis])ensation of all things 
according to desert. With the latter (Irotius has nothing 
to do ; nor is he to he charged with introdiieing the dis- 
tinction of perfect and imperfect rights, if indeed those 
]>hrases are as objectionable as some have a('x;ounted 
them. Ill the lar greater ])art of this chajiter he con- 
siders the principles of this important province of natni-al 
law, the obligation to compensate damage, rather as it 
afflicts private ])ersons than sovereign states. As, in 
most instances, this falls within the jurisdiction of civil 
tribunals, the rules laid down by Grotius may to a hasty 
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reader fsecni rather intended as dircctoiy to the jiulge 
than to the conscience of the otfending party. Hiis, 
liowevcr, is not hy any means the case ; he is here, as 
almost cverywliere else, a master in morality and not 
in law. That he is not ohsecpiionsly following the 
lioman law will appear hy his determining against the 
natural responsibility of the owner for injiuies com- 
mitted, without his fault, hy a slave or a heast." Ihit 
sovoj oigns, he holds, are answerahle for the piracies and 
robheries of thoii’ subjects when tluy are able to ])]Cvont 
them. This is the only ease of national law whicdi he 
discusses. But it is one of high importance, being in 
fact one of the ordinary causes t>f ]nd)lio hostility. This 
liability, however, docs not exist where subjects, having 
obtained a lawful commission by letters of marcpie, be- 
coim common pirates, and do not return home. 

Jlli. Thus far, the author begins in the eighteentli 
eliapter, we have treated of lights founded on i>jj.htsi»y 
natural law, with some little mixture of the ‘ 
arbitrary law of nations. We come now to 
tlu)se which depend wliolly on the latter. Such are the 
l ights of ambassadors. We have now, thei’efore, to have 
recourse more to tlie usage of civilised ])coplo than to 
theoretical primdjilcs. 1’he practice of mankind lias, in 
fact, been so much more uniform as to tlic ])rivileges of 
ambassadors than other matters of national in- 
tei-djurse, that they early acquired the autho- 
rity and denomiuaticii of public law. 
obligation to receive ambassadors from other sovereign 
states, the respect duo to tliem, their impunity in olfeiiees 
committed by their princij^ls or by themselves, arc md. 
indeed wholly founded on custom, to the exclusion of 
the reason of the cuse ; nor have the customs (d‘ man- 
kind, even here, been so unlike themselves as to furnish 
no c()ntradict(jry jirccedcnts; but they alVord perluqis 
the best instance of a tacit agreement, distinguishable 
both from moral right and from jiositivo convention, 
which is specifically denominated the law of nations. 
It may he mentioned that Grotius determines in favour 
of the absolute iihpunity of ambassadors, that is, their 

° This is apjainst what we read in the I’aupcries, in the legal sense, whicli iias 
8th tiilft of tlio 4th book of the Insti- also some classical autliority, means daiii- 
tules ; Si quadrupcs pauperiem fecerit. num sine injuria. 
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irresponsibility to the tribunals of the country where 
they reside, in the ease of personal crimes, and even of 
conspiracy against the government. This, however, he •• 
founds altogtither u]ion what he conceives to have been 
the prevailing usage of civilised states.*" 

1 1 7. The next chapter, on the right of sepulture, 
Ui^iit (.f ai)poars more exem-sive than any other in the 
bcpuiturc:. wliolti treatise. The right of sepulture can 
Jiardly ])C(Muiie a i)Tiblic question, excoy)t in time of war, 
and as, such it might have been shortly noticed in the 
tliird book. It supplies (Irotius, however, with a bril- 
liant ])rodigality of classical learning.'* Ihit the next is 
far more imporhint. Jt is entitled, On Punish- 
incnts. luents. The injuries done to us by others give 
rise to our right of compensation and to our right .of 
Ijiinishment. We have to examine the latter with the 
more care, that many have fallen into mishik(‘s fiom not 
duly apprehending the foundation and nature of punish- 
ment. Punishment is, as Grotius rather quaintly delines 
it, jMaluui ]){issionis, quod infligitur ob malum actionis, 
evil iiiHieted on another for tln^ evil which he has com- 
mitted. It is iK)t a part of attributive and hardly of 
expletive justice, nor is it, in its ])riinary design, propor- 
tioned to the guilt of the criminal, but to the magnitude 
of the crime. All men have naturally a right to punish 
crimes, exce])t those who are themselves equally guilty ; 
but though the criminal would have no ground to com- 
plain, the mere ])leasnre of revenge is not a sufticiont 
motive to warrant us; there must be an useful end to 
I'emhu’ punishment legitimate, 'fliis end may be the 
advantage of the criminal ^himself, or of the injured 
liarty, or of mankind in general. The interest of the 
injured party heio c.’onsidered is not that of reparation, 
which, though it may be provided for in ]>unishnient, is 
no ])r(q)cr part of it, but security against similar oifences 
of the guilty i)arty or of others. All men may naturally 
seek this security by punishing the ofiender ; and though 
it is expedi(‘nt in civil society that this right should be 
transferred to the judge, it is not taken away, where 
recourse cannot be had to the law. Every man may 
even, by the law of nature, punish crimes by which he 
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has sustained no injury; the public good of society 
n,*quiring security against otfenders, and rendering them 
coinuion enemies/ 

118. Grotius next proceeds to consider whether these 
rights of punishment are restrained by revelation, and 
( 3 (»ucludcs that a private Christian is not at liberty to 
punish any criminal, especially with death, for his own 
security or that of the public, but that the magistrate is 
(‘xpi’cssly empowered by Scripture to employ the sword 
against malefactors. It is rather an excess of scrupu- 
Idusness, that ho holds it unbecoming to seek offices 
which give a jurisdiction in capital cases.* 

119. Many things essentially evil arc not propciiy 
])iniishablo by human laws. Such are thoughts and 
intentions, errors of frailty, or actions from which, 
though morally wrong, human society suffers no mis- 
(•hi('f ; or the absence of such voluntary virtues as com- 
])assion and gratitude, hi or is it ahvays necessary to 
inflict lawful punishment, many circumstances warrant- 
ing its lemission. The ground of punishment is the 
gnilt of the offender, its inotive is the advantage expected 
IVuni it. Ko punishment should exceed what is desoi’ved, 
blit it may be diminished ai^cording to the jirospect of 
niility, (»]• according to palliating circumstances. But 
though punishments should boar pro])ortion to oftbnees, 
it does not follow that the criminal should suffer no more 
('vil than he has occasioned, which would givi‘- him too 
easy a measure of retiihufion. The general tendency of 
all that Grotius has said in tliis cliajiter is lemarkably 
indulgent and humane, heyond the piaetice or even the 
phik)so])hy of his ago.‘ 

120. War is commonly grounded u]H)n the right of 
]Hniishing injuries, so that the general piiiioi]ilcs U])on 
which this right de])ends upon mankind ought well to 
he understood before wo can judge of so gi eat a matter 
of national law. States, Grotius thinks, have a right, 
au;dogous to that of individuals out of society, to punish 
lieinoiis offences against the law of nature or of nalions, 
though ‘iiot afteetiiig themselves, or even any other 
independent community. But this is to be done very 
cautiously, and does not extend to violations of the 
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positive divine law, or to any merely bavharons and 
irrational customs. Wars nndertakon only on this score 
arc commonly suspicions. Jliit lie goes on to detei iuino’ 
that war may be .justly waged against those who deny 
the being and providence of God, though not against 
idolaters, much loss for the sake of compelling any 
nation to emhi-ace Ghristianity, unless they prosecute 
its professors, in which case they are justly liable to 
punlshiiHiut. He pronounces strongly in this place 
against the prosecution of heretics." 

121. Tiiis is the longest chapter in the work of Grotius. 
Sevi ral of his positions, as the reader may iirobably have 
observed, would not bear a close scrutiny; the rights of 
individuals in a state of nature, of magistrates in civil 
society, and of independent communities, are not kept 
sufliciently distimd; the cipiivocal moaning of right, as 
it exists corndatively between two ])arties, and as it 
comjirehends the general obligations of moral law, is 
not always guarded against. It is, notwithstanding 
these defects, a valuable commentary, regard being had 
to the lime when it apjieariHl, on the principles both of 
penal jurisprudence and of the rights of war. 

122. Jt has be(,‘n a great ])rohlcni, whetlier the liability 
Thoirro* to pniiislimeiit can he transmitted from om^ 
si)<)nsii)iiity. pevsoii to another. 4'his may be asked as to 
those who have been conc(n’ned in tlu) ciime, and those 
who have not. In the first case, they are liable as for 
their own offence, in having commanded, connived at, 
permitted, assisted, the actors in the crime before (U* 
after its perpetration. States arc answerable for the 
dcliiKpicncios of th(‘ir suhjecttJ when nn]uinished. 'J’hev 
are sdso bound either to ]uniish, or to deliver up, those 
who take refuge within their .dominions from the justice 
of their own country, lie seems, however, to admit 
afterwards, that they need only command such porsojis 
to (piit the country. But they have a right to iiupiiro 
into aud inform themselves of the guilt alh^ged, the 
aueieut privileges of sup])liants being established for the 
sake of those who have been unjustly porsocuted at 
home. The practice of modem bluropo, he owns, has 
limited this right of demanding the delivery or pnnish- 
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iiicnt of rcfupjocs Avitliiii narrow bounds. As io the 
]nuiislinieiit of those who have been wholly innocent of 
the olfeuee, Grotius holds it universal^ unjust, but dis- 
tinguishes it from indirect evil, which may often fall on 
the innocent. Thus, when the estate t>f a father is con- 
liscaled, his children sutler, but are not jninished ; since 
tlicii’ succession was only a right contingent on his pos- 
session at his death.' Jt is a consequence from this 
piiiu;ij)le, that a ])co])le so far subject to its sovei eign as 
to have had no control upon his actions cannot justly 
incur ]i)nnishment on account of them. 

12d. After distinguishing the causes of war into pre- 
texts and motives, and setting aside wars with- 
out any assignable justification as mere rob- 
l)erics, ho mentions several pretexts which he 
deems insufficient, such as the aggrandismnent of a 
iKMghbour, his constniclion of fortresses, the right of 
(liscov(U‘y where tlieic is already a ])ossessor, however 
barbarous, tlie necessity of occupying more land. And 
here he denies, both to single men and to a peo])lo, the 
right of taking U]) arms in order to I’ecover tl)oir liberty. 

I i(‘ laughs ’at the ])rctended right of the cm])eror or of 
the ])ope to govern the world; and concludes with a 
singular warning against wars undertaken upon any 
pretended explanation of Scriptural ]wophecies.^ jhnv or 
It will be anticipated, from the scrupidousness it. 

of Gjotius in all his casuistry, that he enjoins sovereigns 
to al»stain from war in a doubtful cause', and to use all 
convenient methods of avoiding it by conference, arbi- 
traiioji, or even by lot. Single combat itself, as a. mode 
of lot, he docs not wliolly reject in this ]dac(i. In 
juiswer to a question uftc'^JI put. Whether a war can bo 
ju.st on both sides? he replies that, in relation to the 
cause or subject, it cannot be so, since tliere cannot 
ho two opposite rights; but since meji may easily bo 

' ('.21,^ 10. ilc'iice it would follow, c<'miii{; (Ikiso t^\o Coiifisc.ilu-n is 

liy tli(‘ [triiuiplo of Orotius, <lia( our law no uioro uiiju>( towards the postci i(y of 
<f forloiture in hiirh troaisoii is jubt, an olfi’iidcr tium tino, liom which of 
])ivi t of the direct punishnionl of eourso it only difi'ers in dej^ree ; ond, on 
111'* I'uilty ; .but that of iitt.'iindrr, «»r cor- llu* other hand, the law has as luvidi 
nipiK.n of Mood, is unjust, being an in- right to exclude Hint pohterily Ironi eii- 
tlictioii on the iiiuoce. L alone. I incline j<iyiug properly at all, us Iroiii enjoying 
to com nr in this distinction, and think that which descends Iroin a third party 
i' at l( ast ]ilau>iMe, though it was sc'Uiom through the Mood, as we call it, ol a 
< r never taki ii in the discussions con- criuiinal ancc.stor, i’ C. 22. 
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(l<;ccive(l as to tlio real right, a war may he just on hotli 
sides with respect to the agents/ In another part of his 
work ho observes that resistance, even where the cause 
is }iot oiiginally just, may become such by the excess of * 
the (hher party. 

J 24. Tlie duty of avoiding war, even in a just cause, 
Andexpe- as loiig as possiblo, is ratlier part of moral 

rjieury. virtue in a large sense tlian of mere justice. 

Ihit, besides tlie obligations imposed on us by humanity 
and by (diristian Jove, it is often e.xpedient fur our own 
inteicsts to avoid war. Of this, hoAvever, he says little, 
it b(;ing plairdy a matter of civil prudence with whicli 
ho has no concern.'* Dismissing, thci-efore, the subject 
of this tihapter, lie comes to the justice of wars under- 
taken for the sake of others. Sovereisrns, he 
sixkoof conceiv(‘s, are not houmi to take up arms m 

^ulljecis <^^dence of any one of their subjects who may 

be unjustly treated. Hence, a state may aban- 
don those whom it cannot protect without great loss 
to the rest; but whether an inno(;cnt subjeed may bi^ 
delivered up to an enemy is a more debated question. 
Soto and Vascpicz, casuists of great name, had denied 
this ; (drotius, however, determines it anirmatively. This 
seems a remarkable exception from the gimeral inflexi- 
bility of his adherence to the ride of riglit. IVu* on 
Avhat principle of strict justice can a people, any more 
than private persons, sacrifice, or juit in jeopardy, the 
life of an innocent man? (hotius is influenced by the 
siqiposition that the subject ought voluntarily to sur- 
render himself into the hands of the enemy for the 
public good; but no man foifeits his natural rights by 
refusing to perform an actioirnot of strict social obliga- 
tion.*’ 

125. Next to subjects are allies, Avhom the state has 
AUiis bound itself to succour; and friendly powers, 
though Avithout alliance, may also be piotecled 
fiom unjust attack. This extends even to all mankind; 
though Avar in behalf of strangers is not obligatory. It 
siranpers laAvful to deliver tlie subjects of others 

from extreme manifest oppression of their rulers ; 
and though this lias often been a mere pretext, Ave are 
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not on that account to deny the justice of an honest 
iiiterforonce. He even thinks the right of foreign 
powers, in such a case, more iineciuivoc^al than that of 
*the oiipresscd people themselves. At the close of this 
chapter he protests strongly against those who servo in 
any cause lor the mere sake of pay, and holds them 
worse than the c(nnmoii executioner, who 2 >'ds none but 
criminals to death.® 

1 20. J n the twenty-sixth and concluding chapter of th is 
second book, Grotius investigates the lawful- t.,> 
ness of bearing arms at the command of supc- ser\oinnn 
riors, and determines that subjects are indis- 
pensably bound not to seiwe in a war which they conceive 
to be clearly unjust. 1 le even inclines, though admitting 
the prevailing opinion to be otherwise, to ihink tliat, 
in a doubtful cause, they should adhere to the genera] 
moral rule in case of doubt, and refuse their ])(‘rs(,)nal 
service. This would evidently be impracticable, and 
ultimately subversive of political society. It, however, 
denotes the extreme scrupulosity of his mind. One 
might smile at another proof of this, whore he deter- 
mines that the hang-man, before the perfonuance of liis 
duty, should satisfy himself as to the justice of the 
sentence.'* 

127 . 'J'he rights of war, that is, of commencing hosti- 
lity, have thus far been investigated with a lugiitsin 
coiii]n-ehensiveness that has sometimes almost 
hidden the subject. W e come now, in the third book, 
to rights in Avar. W hateA'cr may be done in war is per- 
mitted either by the law of nature or that of nations. 
(Jrotius begins with the first. The means morully, 
though not ])hysically, necr^issary to attain a laAvful end 
aie themselves lawful ; a proposition which ho scorns to 
understand relatively to the rights of others, not to the 
absolute moral (piality of actions; distinctions Avhich 
are a])t to emharrass him. W'e have, tlicrctbre, a right 
to employ fierce against an enemy, though it may he the 
cause of sutferiiig to innocent j)ersons. The priTici2)les 
of natural law authorise us to ]>revent neutrals from fur- 
nisliiiig an enemy Avith the sup])lies (d’ Avar, or Avith any- 
thing else esscn^^ial for his resistance to onr just demands 
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of redress, such as provisions in a state of siege. And it 
is remarkable that he refers this latter question to natural 
law, because he had not found any clear decision of it by 
the i )usitivo law of nations.® 

128. In acting against an enemy force is the nature 
Us(‘ of of war. But it may be incpiired- whether de- 
(ircit. not also a lawful means of success? The 

practice of nations and the authority (jf most writers 
seciiu to warrant it. Grotius dilates on diflercnt sorts of 
artifice, and, after admitting the lawfulness of such as 
deceive by indications, comes to the question of words 
e(puvocal or wholly false. This he first discusses on 
tile general moral principle of veracity, more prolixly, 
and with more deference to authority, than would suit a 
modern reader ; yet this basis is surely indispensable for 
the siqiport of any decision in imblic casuistry. The 
right, however, of em]doying falsehood towards an 
enemy, which he generally admits, does not extend to 
promis(>s, wljhdi are always to be kept, whether express 
or implied, espciually when confirmed by oath. And 
more greatni^ss of mind, as well as more Christian sim- 
])licity, would be shown by abstaining wholly from 
falsehood in war. I’he law of nature does not permit 
us to tempt any one to do that which in him would be 
ciiminal, as to assassinate his sovereign, or to betray his 
trust. But wo have a right to make use of his voluntary 
offers.^ 

125). Grotius now proceeds from the consideration of 
natural law or justice to that of the general 
tuskmis'of customs of mankind, in Avhich, according to 

To )r!yi‘is arbitrary law of nations consists. By 

tcpi sa s. pljtae, though naturally no one 

is answerable for another, it has been established (hat 
the property of every citizen is, as it were, mortgaged 
for th(5 liabilities of the state to which he belongs. 
Ilencii, if justice is icfuscd 1o us by the sovereign, we 
have a right to indemnification out of the proport)" of 
his subjects. This is commonly (ialled reprisals ; and it 
is a right which eveiy private person would enjoy, were 
it not for the civil laws of most countries, which compel 
bim to obtain the authorisation of his own sovereign, or 
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of some tribunal. By an analogous right the subjects of 
a foreign state have sometimes been seized in return for 
one of our own subjects unjustly detained by their 
government.*’' 

130. A regular war, by the law of nations, can only 
l)e waged between })olitical communities. j)ociaratious 
Wherever there is a semblance of civil justice 
and fixed law, such a community exists, however vio- 
lent may be its actions. But a body of pirates or robbers 
ai'o not one. Absolute independence, however, is not 
required for the right of war. A formal declaration of 
war, though not necessa7y by the law of nature, has 
been rendered such by the usage of civilised nations. 
But it is Inquired even by the former, that we should 
demand reparation for an injury, before we seek redress 
by force. A declaration of war may be conditional or 
absolute ; and it has been established as a ratification of 
regular hostilities, that they may not bo confounded 
with the nnwaiTanted acts of private men. Jso interval 
of time is required for their commencement after dechi- 
ration.** 

1.31. All is lawful diiring war, in one sense of the 
u'ord, which by the law and usage of nations 
is dispunishable. And this, in fonnal hosti- laworim- 
litios, is as much the right of one side as of the 
other. The subjects of our enemy, whether 
a(!tive on his side or not, become liable to these extreme 
rights of slaughter and pillage ; but it seems that, accord- 
iug to the law of nations, strangers should bo exom])tcd 
from them, unless by remaining in the country they 
serve his cause. \\^omen, children, and prisoners may 
bo ])nt to death ; quarter o# capitulation for life refuseil. 
On the other hand, if the law of nations is less strict in 
this respect than that of nature, it forbids some things 
which naturally might he allowable means of defence, 
as the poisoning an enemy, or the wells from which he 
is to drink. The assassination of an enemy is not con- 
trary to the law of nations, unless by means of traitors, 
and even this is held allowable against a rebel dr rob- 
ber, wild are not protected by the rules of fomal war. 
But the violation of women is contrary to the law of 
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nations.* The rights of war with respect to enemies’ 
property are nniimited, without exception oven of 
churches or sepulchral monuments, sparing always the 
bodies of the dead.*' 

1112. By the law of nature, Grotius thinks that we 
acfpiiro a ])roperty in as much of tlie spoil as is sufficient 
to indemnify us, and to punish the aggressor. But the 
law of nalions (iarries this much farther, and gives an 
unlimited pi’opcrty in all that has been acquired by con- 
quest, .which mankind are bound to respect. This right 
commences as soon as the enemy has lost all chance of 
recovering his losses ; which is, in movables, as soon as 
they are in a place within our sole power. The transfer 
of property in territories is not so speedy. The goods 
of neutrals arc not thus transfeired, when found in the 
cities or on board the vessels of an enemy. Whctlnu- 
the spoil belongs to the capbjrs, or to their sovereign, is 
so disputed a question, that it can hardly be reckoned a 
part of that law of nations, or universal uriage, with 
which Gr(»tius is liere concerned. He thinks, however, 
that what is taken in ])ublic enterprises appertains to 
the state ; and that this has been the general practice of 
mankind. I’lie civil laws of each peoj>le may modify 
this, and have frequently done ko."‘ 

Idd. Prisoners, by the law of nations, become slaves 
Prisoners captor, and their postenty also. Ho 

ix'dojiie may treat them as he pleases with impunity. 

been established by the custom (jf 
mankind, in order that the conqueror miglit be induced 
to spare the lives of the vanquished. Some theologians 
deny the slave, even wdien taken in an unjust 'war, the 
right of making his escape, ffom whom Grotius dissents. 
But ho has not a right, in conscience, to resist the exer- 
cise of his master’s authority. This law of nations Jis U) 
the e.lavery of prisoners, as he admits, has not been 
universally received, and is now abolished in Christian 
countries out of respect to religion." But, strictly, as an 
indi\’idual may be reduced into slavery, so m.ay a whole 
conquered people. It is of course at the discretion of 
the conqueror to remit a portion of his right, and to 
leave as much of their liberties and possessions un- 
touched as he pleases.® 
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i;]4. The next chapter relates to the right of postli- 
minium, one depending so much on the pecu- 
.liar fictions of the Komaii jurists, that it seems postumi. 
strange to discuss it as part of an universal 
law of nations at all. JCor does it properly belong to 
the rights of war, which are between belligerent parties. 
It is certainly consonant to natural justice that a citizen 
rctuming from captivity should be fully restored to 
every privilege and all property that he had enjoyed at 
home. In modem Europe there is little to wlii-ch the 
jus postliminii can even by analogy be applied. It has 
been determined, in couris of admiralty, tliat vessels 
recaptured after a short time do not revert to their 
owner. This chapter must be reckoned rather episo- 
dical. ^ 

i;i5. We have thus far looked only at the exterior 
right, accorded by the law of nations to all 
Avho wage regular hostilities in a just or unjust atioi! of ’ 
quarrel. This right is one of impunity alone, 
hut before our own conscience, or the tribunal 
of moral approbation in mankind, many things hitherto 
spoken of as lawful must be condemned. In the first 
place, an unjust war rendem all acts of force committed 
in its prosecution unjust, and hinds the aggressor before 
(lod to reparation. Every one, general or soldier, is 
responsible in such cases for the wrong he has cuin- 
manded or perpetrated. Eor can any one knowingly 
retain the property of another obtained by such a war, 
though he should come to the possession of it with good 
faith.*^ And as nothing c*an be done, consistently witli 
moral justice, in an unjust j^ar, so, however legitimate 
our ground for hostilities may be, we are not at lilnirty to 
transgress the boundaries of equity and humanity. Iji 
this chapter, Grotius, after dilating with a charitable 
abundance of examples and authorities in favour of cle- 
mency in war, even towards those who have been most 
guilty in prov(jking it, specially indicates women, old 
men, and children, as always to be spared, extending 
this also to all whose occupations are not military. 
I Prisoners are not to be put to death, nor aro towns to 
be refused tenns of capitulation, lie denies that the 
law of retaliation, or the necc.ssity of striking terror, or 
P C. 9. ’’ C. 10. 
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the obstinate resistance of an enemy, dispenses with the 
obligation of saving his life. Nothing but some per- 
sonal crime can warrant the refusal of quarter or the. 
death of a prisoner. Nor is it allowable to put hostages 
to <leath.' 


130. All unnecessary devastation ought to be avoided, 
Mod. ration destructiou of trees, of houses, espe- 

roqnimiaa cially oniameutal and public buildings, and of 
tu -poll. everything not serviceable in war, nor tending 
to prolong it, as pictures and statues. 'J'emples and 
sepulchres are to bo spared for the same or even stronger 
reasons. Though it is not the object of Grotius to lay 
dowji any political maxims, ho cannot refrain in this 
l)lace from pointing out several considerations of exjie- 
diency, which should induce us to restrain the licenct^ 
of arms within the limits of natural law." There is 


no right by nature to more booty, strictly speaking, 
than is sufficient for our indemnity, wherein are in- 
cluded the ex])enses of the war. And the property of 
innocent - 1 ) 01 * 80118 , being subjects of our enemies, is only 
liable in failure of those who fire primarily aggressoi’s.* 

137. The ])ersous of prisoners are only liable, in strict 

And as to moral justice, so far as is required for satisfac- 
laifioticrs. our injury. 13io slavery into wliicli 

they may he reduced ought not to extend farther than 
an (hligation of peqiotual servitude in return for main- 
tenance. The power 'over slaves by the law of nature is 
fur short of what the arbitrary law of nations permits, 
and does not give a right of ('xacting too severe labour, 
or of inflicting punishment beyond desert. The pecu- 
lium, or private acquisitions of a slave by economy or 
donation, ought to he reckoned his property. Slaves, 
however, captured in a just war, though one in which 
thc^y have had no concom, are not warranted in con- 
sci(‘uco< to escape and recover their liberty. But the 
children of such slaves are not in seiwitudc by the law 
of nature, except so far as they have been obliged to 
their master for subsistence in infancy. With respect 
to prisoTiors, the better course is to let them redeem 
themselves by a ransom, which ought to be moderate." 

138. The acquisition of that sovereignty which was 
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enjoyed by a conquered people, or by tlicir rulers, is 
not only legitimate, so far as is warranted by also in 
.the ijunishment they have deserved, or by the 
value of our own loss, but also so far as the necessity of 
.securing ourselves extends. This last is what is often 
imsafe to remit out of clemency. It is a part of modera- 
tion in victory to incoi|)orate the conquered with our 
own citizens on equal terms, or to leave their inde- 
pendence on rciusonable precautions tor our own security. 
If this cannot bo wholly conceded, tluur civil laws and 
liiunicipal magistracies may be preserved, and, above 
all, the free exercise of their religion. The interests of 
coinpicrors are as much consulted, generally, as their 
Imputation, by such lenient use of their advantages.'' 

139. It is consonant to natural justice that wo should 
restore to the original owners all of whicli they 

have been despoiled in an unjust war, when it 
falls into our hands by a lawful conquest, with- 
out regard to the usual limits of postliminium. 

Thus, if an ambitious state comes to bo stripped of its 
usurpations, this should be not for tlio benefit of the 
coijqueror, but of the ancient possessors. Ijcngth of 
time, however, will raise the presumption of abandon - 
luont.^ Nothing should be taken in war fiom neutral 
states, except through necessity and with compensation. 
The most ordinary t^se is that of the passage of troops. 
The neutral is bound to strict impartiality in a wav of 
doubtful justice.* Hut it seems to bo the opinion of 
(Irotius, that by the law of nature, every one, even a 
]»rivate man, may act in favour of the innocent party as 
far as the rights of wiir extend, except tliat he cannot 
appropriate to himself the possessions of the enemy ; that 
right being one founded on indemiiilieation. Hut civil 
and military laws have generally restrained this to suck 
as obey the express order of their goveniment.‘‘ 

140. "Idle licence of war is restrained either by the 

laws of nature and nations, which have been to 

already discussed, or by particular engagement, pnomu sand 
The obligation of promises extends to enemies, ‘ *'■ 

who ai'c still parts of the great society of mankind. 
Haith is to be kept even with tyrants, robbers, and 
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pirates. He here again adverts to tlie case ut a promise 
iiiado under an unjust compulsion; and possibly his 
reasoning on the general principle is not quite put in. 
the most satisfactory manner. It would now bo argued 
that the violation of engagements towards the worst of 
mankind, who must be supposed to have some means of 
self-defence, on account of which we propose to treat 
with them, would produce a desperation among men in 
similar circumstances injurious to society. Or it miglit 
be ui’ge,d, tliat men do not lose by their crimes a right 
the performance of all engtigements, especially when 
they have fulftlled their own share in them, but only of 
such as involve a positive injustice towards the othc3r 
])arty. hi this place he repeats his former doctrine, 
that the most invalid promise may be rendered binding 
by the addition of an oath. It follows, from the general 
rule, that a prince is bound by his engagements to rebel 
sub] cots; above all, if they have had the precaution to 
exact his oath. And thus a change in the constitution 
of ‘a monarchy may legitimately take place, and it may 
become mixed inst('ad of absolute by the irrevocable 
concession of the sovereign, d’he rule, that promises 
made under aii unjust compulsion are' not obligatory, 
has no application in a public and regular war.'* llar- 
beyrac remarks on this, that if a concpieror, like Alex- 
ander, subdues an unotfending })eoplo with no specious 
pretext at all, he do(\s not perceive why tiny should bo 
more bound in conscience to kcc]> the i)romises of obedi- 
ence they may have boon compelled to enter into, than 
if ho had been an ordinary bandit. And this remaik 
shows us, that the celebrate^ problem in easnistry, as to 
the obligation of conq^nlsory promises, has far more im- 
portant consequences than the payment of a petty sum to 
a robber. Tn two cases, however, Grotins holds that we 
are dispensed from keeping an ehgagoment towards an 
enemy. One of these is, when it has been conditional, 
and the other party lias not fulfilled bis part of the (*on- 
vention. This is of course obvious, and can only be 
upon to questions as to the precedence of the condition. 


l> C. IP, ^ 11. There seems, as hi\s promises, which lie maintains in the se- 
heen iiitiniiitoa above, to lx? s«»ine incon- condbook; and now, as far as 1 collect 
sistency in tlie doctrine uf Orutius with his meaning, denies by implication, 
respect to tlij general obligition of such 
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The other case is where we retain what is due to ns 
by way of compensation, notwithstanding our promise. 
. 'J'his is pennissible in certain instances.® 

141. The obligation of treaties of peace depends on 
their being concluded by the authority wliich, Treaties 
accoi'ding to the constitution of the state, is 
.sovereign for this purpose. Kings who do tenruni’'^ 
not ])ossess a patn’monial sovereignty cannot 
alienate any part of their dominions witliout the consent 
of the nation or its representatives ; they must oven 
have the consent of the city or province which is thus to 
be transferred. In patrimonial kingdoms, the sovereign 
may alienate the whole, but not alwa}'s a pjiit, at ])lea- 
sure. He seems, however, to admit an ultimate riglit of 
sovoi’dgnty, or dominium eniinens^ by which all states may 
dis])o.so of tlie property of their subjects, and consccpicntly 
alienate it for the sake of a great advaiitage, but subject 
to the obligation of granting tliem an indemnity. JJe 
even holds that the community is natiivally bound to 
indemnify private subjects for the losses they sustain in 
war, tliough this right of reparation may bo taken away 
by civil laws. The riglit of alienation by a treaty of 
peace is only questionable between the sovereign and his 
.subjects ; foreign states may presume its validity in tbeir 
own fav()nr.‘‘ 

142. Treaties of peace are generally founded on one 
of two principles ; that the ])arties shall retui n Matters 

to the condition wherein they were before the 
commencement of hostilities, or that tlity shall 
retain what they possess at their conclusion. ^JTio last 
is to bo presumed in a case of doubtful inter] nctation. 
A treaty of peace extinguishes all ])ublic grounds of 
quarrel, whether known to exist or not, hut does not 
])Ut an end to the claims of private men subsisting 
before the war, the extinguishment of which is never to 
be ])resunied. The other rules of interpretation which 
he lays down are, as usual with him, derived rather from 
natural equity than the practice of mankind, though 
with no , neglect or scorn of the latter, lie maiutiiins 
the right of giving an asylum to the banished, but not 
of receiving large bodies of men who abandon their 
country.* 
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146. The decision of lot may be adopted in some 
cases, in order to avoid a war, wherein we have little 
chance of resisting an enemy. But that of single 
combat, according to Grotius’s opinion, though not 
repugnant to the law of nature, is incompatible with 
(Jhristianity ; unless in the case where a party, unjustly 
assailed, has no other means of defence. Arbitration by 
a neutral power is another method of settling differences, 
and in this we are bound to acftuicsce. Wars may also 
be teriipnated by implicit submission or by capitulation. 
The rights which this gives to a conqueror have been 
already discussed. He concludes this chapter with a 
few observations upon hostages and pledges. With re- 
spect to the latter he holds that they may be reclaimed 
after finy laj^se of time, unless thel*e is a presumption of 
tacit abandonment.^ 

1 44. A tnico is an interval of war, and does not re- 
Trucesand quivo a frcsh declaration at its close. Ko act 
o.nvciitiotw. hostility is lawful during its continuance ; 
the infringement of this rule by either party gives the 
other a right to take up arms without delay. Safe con- 
ducts are to be constnicd liberally, rejecting every 
meaning of the words which docs not reach their spirit. 
Thus a safe conduct to go to a place im])lies the right of 
returning unmolested. The ransom of prisoners ought 
to bo favoured.*^ A state is bound by the conventions in 
war made by its officers, provided they are such as may 
reasonably be presumed to lie within their delegated 
authority, or such as they have a special commission to 
waiTant, known to the other contracting party. A state 
is also bound by its tacit ratiiicati(Ui in pennitting the 
execution of any part of sucri a treaty, though in itself 
not obligatorj^ and also by availing itself of any ad- 
vantage thereby. Grotius dwells afterwards on many 
distinctions relating to this subject, which however, as 
far as they do not resolve themselves into the general 
principle, are to be considered on the ground of positive 
regulation.*' 

145. Private persons, whether bearing arms or not, 

Thoso of ^re as much bound as their superiors by the en- 

private gagements they contract with an enemy. This 

pciMnia. particularly to the parole of a prisoner. 
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The engagement not to serve again, though it has been 
held null by some jurists, as contiary to our obligation 
towards our country, is valid. It has been a question, 
whether the state ought to compel its citizens to keep 
their word towards the enemy ? The better opinion is 
that it should do so ; and this has been the practice of 
the most civilized nations.' Those who put themselves 
under the protection of a state engage to do nothing 
hostile towards it. Hence such actions as that of 
Zopynis, who betrayed Babylon under the guise of a 
refugee, arc not excusable. Several sorts of tacit en- 
gagements are established by the usage of nations, as 
tliat of raising a white flag in token of a desire to suspend 
arms. These arc exceptions from the general rule which 
authorises deceit in war.*" In the concluding chapter of 
the whole treatise Grotius briefly exhorts all states to 
preserve good faith and to seek peace at all times, upon 
tlie mild principles of Christianity.'" 

14(). if the reader has had the patience to make his 
way through the abstract of Grotius, He dure objoctions 
belli, that we have placed before him, he will 
he fully pre])ared to judge of the criticisms paioy un- 
made upon this treatise by Paley and Dugald reusonabu-. 
Stewart. “ The writings of Grotius and Puffendorf,” 
says the fomier, “ are of too forensic a cast, too mucli 
mixed up with civil law and with the jurisprudence of 
Germany, to answer precisely the design of a system 
of ethics, the direction of private consciences in the 
general conduct of human life.” But it was not the in- 
tention of Grotius (we are not at present concerned with 
Pulfendorf) to furnish a system of ethics ; nor did any 
one ever hold forth his treatise in this light. Upon some 
most important branches of morality ho has certainly 
dwelt so fully as to answer the purpose of “ directing 
the private conscience in the conduct of life.” The 
great aim, however, of his inquiries was to ascertain the 
principles of natural right applicable to independent 
communities. 

147. Paley, it must be owned, has a more specious 
ground of accusation in his next charge against Grotius 
for the profusion of classical quotations, “ To any thing 
more than ornament they can make no claim. To pro- 
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poso them aj^ serious arguments, gravely to attempt to 
establish of huiify a nu)ral duty by the testimony of a 
Greek or Koman poet, is to trifle with the reader, or 
rather take off his attention from all just principles in 
morals.” 

148. A late eminent writer has answered this from the 
Reply of text of Grotius, but in more eloquent language 
Mackintosh. ( h’otiuH coiild liave enployed. “Another 
answer,” says Mackintosh, “ is duo to some of those who 
have criticised Grotius, and that answer might be given 
in the words of Grotius hinnself. lie was not of such a 
stupid and servile cast of mind, as to quote the opinions 
of jioets or orators, of historians and ])hiloso])hors, as 
those (ff judges from whose detnsion there was no appeal, 
lie quotes them, as he tells us himself, as witnesses, 
whose conspiring testimony, mightily strengthened and 
ccmfirinod by their discordance on almost every other 
subject, is a conchisive proof of the unanimity of the 
whole human race on the great rules of duty and tlie 
fundamental ])rinciples of morals. On such matters, 
poets and orators are the most unexceptionable of all 
witnesses ; for they address themselves to the general 
feelings and sym])athies of mankind ; they are neither 
war])ed l)y system, nor perverted by sophistry ;-they can 
attain none of their objects, they can neither please nor 
persuade, if they dwell on moral sentiments not in 
unison with those of their I’caders. No system of moral 
]fliil()sophy can surely disregard the general feelings of 
human nature, and the according judgment of all ages 
and nations, lint where are these feelings and that 
judgment recorded and preseiwed ? In those very writ- 
ings which Grotius is gravely blamed for having quoted. 
The usages .and laws of nations, the events of history, 
the opinions of philosophers, the sentiments of orators 
and poets, as well as the observation of common life, 
are, in truth, the materials out of which the science of 
mt)rality is fonned ; and those who neglect them are 
justly chargeable with a vain attempt to philoso])hise 
without reg^ird to fact and expeiience, the sole foundation 
of all true philosophy.” ” 

140. The passage in Grotius which has suggested this 

" Mackintosh, Uiscourso on the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations, p. 23 
(edit. 182S). 
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noble defence will bo found above. It will bo s(^cn on 
reference to it, that lie proposes to quote the poets and 
uiators cautiously, and rather as oniamental than autho- 
ritative supports of his argument. In no one instance, I 
believe, will lie be found to “ enforce a moral duty,” as 
l\aley imagines, by their sanction. It is nevcrtlieless to 
1)6 fairly acknowledged, that he has sometimes gone a 
good deal farther than the rules of a pure taste allow in 
accumidating quotations from the poets, and that, in an 
age so impatient of prolixity as the last, this has stood 
much in tlie way of the general reader. 

1 50. But these criticisms of I’aley contain very trifling 
censure in comparison with the unbounded CiMisurcs of 
scorn poured on Grotius by Jlugjild Stewart, in 

Ill's first Dissertation on the Biogress of riiilosophy. I 
have never read these pages of an author whom J had 
unfortunately not the opportunity of ])ersonally know- 
ing, but whoso researches have contributed so much to 
the delight and advantage of mankind, without pain and 
surprise. It would be too much to say that, in several 
parts of this Dissertation, by no means in the first class 
of Stewards writings, otlier ])roofs of precipitate judg- 
ment do not occur ; but that he should have s])oken of a 
work so distinguished by fame, and so eftiictive, as he 
himself admits, over the public mind of Euro])C, in 
terms of ^nnmingled depreciation, without having done 
more than glanced at some of its pages, is an extraordi- 
nary symptom of that tenden(;y towards ])ri^jndices, 
hasty bnt inveterate, of which this eminent man seems 
to have been not a little susceptible. The attack made 
by Stewart on those who have taken the law of nature 
and nations as their thcn?c, and especially on Grotius, 
who stands forward in that list, is protected for several 
pages, and it would be tedious to examine every sentence 
in succession. W ere I to do so, it is not, in my c)i>inion, 
an exaggeration to say that almost evoiy successive 
sentence would lie open to eriiicisin. But let ns take 
the chief heads of accusation. 

151. “ Grotius,” we are told, “ under the title, Do 
Jure Belli ac Bacis, has aimed at a complete Answer 
system of nataral law. Condillac says, that he 

chose the title in order to excite a more general curio- 
sity.” The total erroneousness of this passage must 
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appear to every one who has seen what Grotius declares 
to liave been his priniaiy object. He chose the title 
because it came nearest to express that object — the 
ascertainment of laws binding on independent commu- 
nities in their mutual relations, whether of war or peace. 
But as it was not possible to lay down any solid principles 
of international right till the notions of right of sove- 
reignty, of dominion over things and persons, of war 
itself, were clearly established, it became indispensable 
to build upon a more extensive basis than later writers 
on the law of nations, who found the labour performed 
to their hands, have thought necessary. All ethical 
philosophy, even in those parts which bear a near re- 
lation to jurisprudence and to international law, was in 
the age of Grotius a chaos of incoherent and arbitrary 
notions, brought in from various sources ; from the an- 
cient schools, from the Scriptures, the fathers, the canons, 
the casuistical theologians, the rabbins, the jurists, as 
well as from the practice and sentiments of every civi- 
lized nation, past and present, the Jews, the Greeks 
and Itomans, the trading republics, the chivalrous king- 
doms of modern Europe. If Grotius has not wholly 
disentangled himself from this bewildering maze, through 
whicli ho painfully traces his way by the lights of reason 
and revelation, ho has at least cleared up much, .and put 
others still oftener in the right path, where he has not 
been able to follow it. Condillac, as here quoted by 
Stewart, has anticipated Baley’s charge against Grotius, 
of labouring to support his conclusions by the authority 
of others, and of producing a long string of quotations 
to prove the most indubitable propositions. In what 
degree this very exaggerated' remark is true we have 
already seen. But it should be kej)t in mind, that 
neither the disposition of the age in which Grotius lived, 
nor the real necessity of illustrating every paii; of his 
incp lilies by the precedent usages of mankind, would 
})ermit him to treat of moral philosophy as of the abstract 
theorems of geometry. If his erudition has sometimes 
obstructed or misled him, which perhaps has not so 
frequently happened as these critics assume, it is still 
true that a contemptuous ignorance of what has been 
done or has been taught, such as belonged to the school 
of Condillac and to tliat of Baley, does not very well 
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qualify the moral philosopher for inquiry into the prin- 
ciples which are to ]*egulate human nature. 

152. “Among the different ideas,” Stewart observes, 
“ which have been formed of natural jurisprudence, one 
of the most common, especially in the earliei- systems, 
supposes its object to be, to lay down those rules of justice 
which would be binding on men living in a social state 
without any positive institutions ; or, as it is frequently 
called by writers on this subject, living together in a state 
of nature. This idea of the province of juiisprudcnce 
seems to have been uppermost in the mind of Grotius in 
various parts of his treatise.” After some conjectures on 
the motives which led the early writers to tiike this view 
of national law, and admitting that the rules of justice are 
in every case precise and indispensable, and that their 
authority is altogether independent of that of the civil 
magistrate, he deems it “ (obviously absurd to spend much 
time in speculating about the principles of this natural 
law, as ap].)licable to men .before the institution of go- 
vernments.” It may possibly be as absurd as he thinks 
it. But where has Grotius shown that this condition of 
natural society was uppermost in his thoughts ? Of the 
state of nature, as it existed among individuals before the 
foundation of any civil institutions, he says no more than 
was requisite in order to exhibit the origin of those rights 
which spring from property and government. But that 
he has, in some part especially of his second book, dwelt 
U])on the rules of justice binding on men subscMpient to 
the institution of property, but independently of positive 
laws, is most cettain ; nor is it possible for aiiy one to do 
otherwise who does not follow Hobbes in confounding 
moral with legal obligafioii ; a theoi;f to which Mr. 
Stewart was of all men the most averse. 

153. Natural jurisprudence's a term that is not always 
taken in the same sense. Jt seems to be of English origin ; 
nor am I certain, though my memory may deceive me, 
that I have ever met with it in l^atin or in French. 
Strictly speaking, as jurisprudence means the science of 
law, and is especially employed with respect to the 
Boinan, natural jurisprudence must be the science of 
morals, or tne law of nature. It is, therefore, in this 
sense, co-extensive with ethics, and comprehends the 
niles of temperance, liberality, and benevolence, as 
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much as these of justice. Stewart, however, seems to 
consider this idea of jurisprudence as an arbitrary exten- 
sion of the science derived from the technical ])hraseoloj;y 
of the Homan law. “ Some vague notion of this kind,” he 
says, “ has manifestly given birth to many of the digres- 
sions of drotius.” Jt may have been seen by the analysis 
of the entire treatise of Grotiiis, above given, that none of 
his digressions, if such they are to.be called, have origi- 
nated in any vague notion of an identity, or proper ana- 
logy, between the strict l ules of justice and those of the 
other virtues. The Aristotelian division of justice into 
commutative and distributive, which Grotius has adopted, 
might seem in some res})ect to boar out this supposition ; 
but it is evident, from the context of Stewart’s observa- 
tions, that he was referring only to the former species, 
or justice in its more usual sense, the observance of per- 
fect rights, whose limits may be accurately determined, 
and whose violation may be redressed. 

154. Natural jurisprudence has another sense imposed 
upon it by Adam Smith. According to this sense, its 
object, in the words of Stewart, is “to ascertain the 
general principles of justice which ought to be recognised 
in every municipal code, and to which it ought to be the 
aim of every legislator to accommodate his institutions.” 
Grotius, in Smith’s opinion, was “ the first who attempted 
to give the world anything like a system of those prin- 
ciples which ought to run through, and to be the founda- 
tion of, the laws of all nations ; and his treatise on the 
laws of ])eace and war, with all its imperfections, is, 
perhaps, at this day the most complete book that has yet 
been given fm the subject.” 

155. The firit, probably, *in modem times, who con- 
ceived the idea of an universal jurisprudence was Lord 
llacon. He places among the desiderata of political 
science the province of universal justice or the sources 
of law. “ Id nunc agatur, ut fontes justitiee et utilitatis 
publicai petantur, ct in singulis juris partibus character 
quidam et idea justi' exhibeatur, ad quern particularium 
regnorum et rerumpublicarum leges probare, atque indo 
emendationem moliri, quiscpie, cui haec cordi erit et cune, 
possit.” “ The maxims which follow are an admirable 


® i)e Aiignicntis, iib. vli!. 
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illustration of tlio principles which should regulate the 
enactment' and expression of laws, as well as of much 
that should guide, in a general manner, the decision of 
courts of justice. They touch veiy slightly, if at all, 
any subject which Grotius has handled ; but certainly 
come far closer to natural jurisprudence, in the sense of 
Smith, inasmuch as they contain principles which have 
no limitation to the circumstances of particular societies. 
These maxims of Bacon, and all others that seem pro- 
]ierly to come within the province of jurisprudence in 
this sense, which is now become not uncommon, the 
science of universal laio^ are resolvable partly into those 
of natural justice, partly into those of public expe- 
diency. Little, however, could be objected against the 
admission of universal jurisprudence, in this sense, 
among the sciences. But if it is meant that any syste- 
matic science, whether by the name of jurispmdence or 
legislation, can bo laid down as to the principles which 
ought to determine the institutions of all nations, or that, 
in other words, the laws of each separate community 
ought to be regulated by any universal standard, in 
matters not depending upim etenial justice, we must de- 
mur to receiving so very disputable a proposition. It is 
probable that Adam Smith had no thoughts of asserting it ; 
yet his language is not very clear, and he seems to have 
assigned some object to Gredius distinct from the esta- 
blishment of natural and international law. “ AVhether 
this was,” says IStewart, “ or was not, the leading object 
of Grotius, it is not material to decide ; but if this was 
his object, it will not be disputed that he has executed 
his design in a very desultory manner, and that he often 
Ncems to have lost sight of it altogether, in the midst of 
those miscellaneous speculations on political, ethical, and 
historical subjects, which fonn so large a portion of his 
treatise, and which so frequently succeed each other 
without any apparent connexion or common aim.” 

1 5(>. The unfairness of this passage it is now hardly 
incumbent upon me to point out. The reader has been 
enabled to answer that no political speculation will bo 
toiind in the volume Do .lure Belli ac Paeis, unless the 
disquisition on the origin of human society is thus to be 
denominated ; that the instances continually adduced from 
history are always in illustration of the main argument ; 
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and that what are here called ethical speculations are iji 
fact the real subject of the book, since it avowedly treats 
of obligations on the conscience of mankind, and os])e- 
cially of their rulers. Whether the various topics in tliis 
treatise “ succeed each other without apparent connexion 
or common aim,’' may best be seen by the titles of the 
chapters, or by the analysis of their contents. There are 
certainly a very few of these that have little in common, 
even by deduction or analogy, with inteniational law, 
though scarce any, 1 think, which do not rise naturally out 
of the previous discussion. Exuberances of this kind are 
S(j common in wiiters of great reputation that where the\' 
do not transgress more than Grotius has done, the censure 
of irrelevancy has been always reckoned hyper-critical. 

1.57. “The Eoman S 3 ^stem of jurisprudence,” Mr. 
Stewart proceeds, “ seems to have warped in no incon- 
siderable degree the notions of Grotius on all questions 
connected with the theory of legislation, and to have 
diverted his attention from that philosophical idea of law 
so well expressed by (hcero : ‘Kon a praetoris edicto, 
iKique a duodccim tabulis, sod penitus ex intima philo- 
sophia hauriendam juris disciplinam.’ In this idolatry, 
indeed, of the Homan law, he has not gone so far as some 
of his commentators, who have aflBrmed that it is only a 
di He rent name for the law of nature; but that his par- 
tiality for his professional pui'suits has often led him to 
overlook the immense difterence between the state of 
society in ancient and modern Europe will not, J believe, 
now be disputed.” It is probable that it will be disputed 
by all who are acquainted with Grotius. The questicuis 
connected with the theoiy of legislation which he has dis- 
cussed are chietly those relft-ting to the acquisition and 
alienation of property in some of the earlier clia])ters of the 
second book. That he has not in these disquisitions adopted 
all the determinations of the lioman jurists is certain : 
whether he may in any particular instance have adhered 
to them more than the best theory of legislation would ad- 
mit is a matter of variable opinion. But IStewart, wholly 
unacquainted with the cml laws, appears to have much 
uudori’ated their value. In most questions of private 
right they form the great basis of every modem legisla- 
tion ; and as all civilised nations, including our own, 
have derived a largo portion of their jurisprudence from 
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this source, so even the theorists, who would disdaiii to 
be ranked as disciples of Paullus and Papinian, are nut 
jishained to be their plagiaries. 

1 58. It has been thrown out against Grotius by Koiis- 
seau ^ — and tlic same insinuation may be found 

ill other writers — tliat he confounds the fact 
with the right, and the duties of nations with 
their practice. How little foundation there is 
for tliis calumny is sufficiently ajjparont to our readers. 
Scrupulous, as a casuist, to an excess hardly reconcilable 
with the security and welfare of good men, he Wiis tlie 
first, beyond the precincts of the confessional or the 
church, to pour the dictates of a saint-like innocence 
into the ears of princes, it is true tliat in recognising 
the legitimacy of slavery, and in cariying too far the prin- 
ci})lesof obedience to government, he may be thought to 
have depriviid mankind of some of their security against 
injustice ; but this is exceedingly ditlbrent from a sanc- 
tion to it. An implicit deference to what he took for 
divine truth was the first axiom in the idiilosophy of 
(irotius. If he was occasionally deceived in his apjdi- 
cation of this principle, it Avas but according to the 
notions of his age: but those who wholly reject the 
authority must of course want a common standard by 
which his speculations in moral philosophy can bo recon- 
ciled with their own. 

159. 1 must now quit a subject upon which, ])erhaps, 1 
have divclt too long. The high fann^ of Dugald 8towart 
has rendered it a sort of duty to vindicate h-om his hasty 
OLMisurcs the memory of one still iiuu-e iJlustrioTis in 
reputation, till the lapse of time and the tickloness of 
literary fashion conspiied with the popularity of his as- 
sailants to magnify his defects, and meet the A^ory name 
of his famous treatise with a kind of scornful ridicule. 
That Stewart had never read much of Grotius, or even 
gone over the titles of his chapters, is very manifest ; 
and ho displays a similar ignorance as to the other 
Avriters on natural law, who for more than a century 
afterwards, as he admits himself, exercised a great in- 
fluence over the studies of Europe. 1 have commented 
upon very few , comparatively, of the slips which occur 
in his pages on this subject. 

P Central Social. 

VOL. HI. Q 
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160. The aiTiingement of Grotius has been blamed as 
iiist.rraiigo nnsoioiitific by a more friendly judge, Sir James 
meiit ' ,AIaekintosh. Though 1 do not feel very strongly 
the force of his objections, it is evident that the law of 
nature might have been established on its basis, before 
tlio auth(jr ])assed forward to any disquisition upon its 
reference to inde])endent comniunities. This would have 
changed a good deal the principal object that Grotinshad 
in view, and l)rought his treatise, in point of method, 
very near to that of Pullendoif. But assuming, as he 
(lid, the authority recognised by those foi* whom he wrote, 
that of tluj Sci’iptures, ho was less inclined to dwell on 
tlie proof which reason affords for a natural law, thoiigli 
fully satisfied of its validity even witliout refej'ence to 
the Supreme Being. 

161. The real faults of Grotius, leading to erroneous 

jiisa-'focts seem to be rather an unneces- 

sary scrupulousness, and somewhat of old theo- 
logical prejudice, from which scarce any man in his ag(}, 
who was not wholly indifferent to religion, had liberated 
himself. The notes of Barbeyrac seld«)m fail to correct 
this leaning. Several later writers on international law 
liave treated his doctrine of an universal law of nations 
foumhid on the agiecmcnt of mankind as an empty 
chimera of his invention. But if he only meant by this 
the tacit consent, or, in other words, the geneial custom 
of civilised nations, it does not ap])car that there is 
much difference between his theory and that of Wolf or 

at tel. 
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CHArTEK V. 

HLSrORY OF POETUY FROM 1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. I.— On Italian Poetry. 

(Jliiiractors of tlie Poets of the Seventeenth Century— Seinetinuvs too nmeh 
depreciated — Marini — Tassoni — Cliiabrera. 

1. At the close of the sixteenth century, few remained 
in Italy to whom posterity has assigned n considerjdile 
reputation for their poetry. Put the ensuing 
period has stood lower, for the most Jtart, in 
the opinion of later ages than any other since 
the revival of letters, d'he seicani ish\ the writers 
(jf the seventeenth century, were stigmatised in modern 
criticism, till the word has been associated with nothing 
but false taste and everything that should be shunneil 
and despised. Those who had most iniliuiiice in leading 
the literary judgment of Italy went back, some almost 
exclusively to tlio admiration of Petiarch and his con- 
tein})oraries, .some to the various writ<‘rs who ciillivaled 
tlu'ir native poetry in the sixteenth ceninry. Salvini is 
"I'the former class, iMuratori of the latter. ^ 

2. Tlie last age, that is, the cunelnding twiuity yeui\s 
‘‘f the eighteenth cent ury,jDj-ought with it, in 
many respects, a change of public scnlimcnl. in jis 

Italy. A masculine turn of thought, an ex- ‘"'"“-'tv. 
])aiidcd grasp qf philosophy, a thirst, ardent to excess, 
loi* great expJrtits’and noble praise, has distingni.shcd the 
Italian peofnc) of the last tifry years from their progiuii-" 
tors of several preceding generations. It is ^lossible that’ 
the enhanced relative im])orlauee of the Eombards in' 
tbeir national literature fiiay have not been Avithont its 
uitiuence in rendering the public taste less fastidious as 

'* Muratori, Iiolla JVrfeUa J’ousia, is are contaiin-<l Mtnif R•nlurk^ by Sahijii, a 
of th(‘ best b'nik.s of iriticism in the billeted Florentine, 
o.ilian language; in (be t-eeond vuluine 
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to purity of language, less fine in that part of aesthetic, 
discernment which relates to the grace and felicity of 
expression, while it hecanie also more apt to demand . 
originality, nervousness, and the power of exciting emo- 
tion. The writers of tlio seventeenth century may, iii 
some cas(‘s, liavc gained by this revolution ; but those of 
the prece<ling ages, especially the Petrarchists whoju 
liembo had led, have certainly lost ground in natioua! 
admiration. 

d. Ilubbi, editor of the voluminous collection called 
Paruaso Italiano, had the courage to extol the 
tiym hy “ scicciitisti ” for tlicii* genius and fancy, and 
Kubbi. (.yQji place them, in all but stylo, above theii 
predecessors. “ Give them,” he says, “ but grace and 
])urity, take from them their caj)iicious exaggerations, 
their perpetual and forced metaphoi’s, you will thiiilf 
Marini the first poet of Italy, and his hdlowers, with 
their fulness of imagery and personification, will make 
you forget their monotonous predecessors. T do not 
advise you to make a study of the seicentisti ; it would 
spoil your style, perhajbs your imagination ; I. only tell 
you that they were the true Italian ])oets ; tliey wanted 
a good stylo, it is admitted, but they were so far from 
wanting genius and imagination, that these perhaps 
tended to impair their style.” 

4. It is ])robable that every native critic would think 
Ai-^o by some parts of this panegyric, and especially 
.saiti. strongly hyperlxdical ])raiso of Marini, 

carried too far. Put 1 am not sure that we should by 
wrong in agreeing with Pubbi, that there is as much 
catholic poetry, by which T n^biii that which is good in 
all ages and countries, in some of the minor productions 
of the seventeenth as in those of the sixteenth age. Tlu‘ 
s(.)nnets, especially, have more individuality and more 
meaning. In this, however, T should wish to include, 
the latter portion of the seventeenth centurv. Salli, a 
■writer of more taste and judgment than Pubbi, has re- 
cently taken the same side, and i*emarkod the superior 
originality, the more determined individuality, the 
greater variety of subjects, ahovc all, what the Italians 

b Piimaso Itallnno, vol. xli. (Avvor- volumes, to the writers of the sevcntecntlt 
liineiito.) Rubbi, however, gives but century, 
two out of his long collection in fifty 
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jiow most value, the more earnest patriotism of the later 
l»uetsA‘ Those immediately before us, heloiigiiig to the 
first half of the century, are less numerous than in the 
fuiinor age; the sonnet teeis especially have produetul 
much loss; and in the collections of poetry, even in tliat 
of Ihihbi, notwithstanding his eulogy, the}' take up very 
little room. Some, however, have obtained a durable 
renown, and are better known in Muro])c than any, ex- 
re|)t the Tassos, that flourished in the last fifty years of 
flic golden age. 

a. It must bo confessed that the praise of a masculine 
genius, either in thought or language, cannot nl‘ 
be bestowed on the poet of the seventeenth 
century whom his conicmporaries most admired, (li*)- 
\anni llattista Marini. He is, on the contrary, moie 
deficient than all the rest in such qualities, and is in- 
(lobt(‘d to the very opjiosite characteristics for the sinister 
influence which he exerted on the public taste. He was 
a Neapolitan by birth, find gave to the world his famous 
Adonc in l(J2d. As he was then fifty-four years old, it 
iriay be pi’csumed, from the character of the poem, that 
it was in great part written long before ; and ho had 
already accpiired a considerable ]*c‘]mtati()n by his other 
works. 'Idle Adone was received with an unbounded 
and ill-judging apiwohation : ill-judging in a ciilical 
sense, because the faults of this poem are incapable of 
defence ; hut not unnatural, as many ])arallcl instaiwros 
of the world’s enthusiasm have* sliown. N’u one had Ixv 
foro carried the corruption of taste so far; extravagant 
metaphors, false thoughts, and conceits on equivocal 
words, arc very frequent iji the Adone ; and its authnr 
stands accountable in some measure for his imitators, 
who during more than half a century looked up to 
.Marini witli emulous folly, and frequently .succeeded in 
greater deviations from pure taste without his imagina- 
tion and elegance. 

t). The Adone is one of the longest poems in the 
W(nld, containing more than 45,000 lines. He itHciuira.- 
bas shown some ingenuity in filling up the 
<‘anvas of so slight a stoiy by additional incidents from 
liis own invention, and by long episodes allusive to the 
times in which he lived. But the subject, expanded so 

“ Salli, Hist. Lilt, dc l ltalie (continuation de Ginguem*), vol. Mi. p. 424. 
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interminably, is essentially destitute of any snj^erior 
interest, and fit only for an enervated people, baricn of 
high thoughts and high actions, the Italy, notwithstand- * 
ing some bright exee])tions, of the seventeenth century. 
]f we (jonld overcome this essential source of weariness, 
the Adone has much to delight our fancy .and our ear. 
]\Iai ini is, more than any other poet, the connlerpart of 
( )vid ; his fertility of imagination, his ready accnmnlatioii 
of circnniNtancos .and expressions, his easy flow of lan- 
guage, his harmonious versification, are in no degree in- 
ferior; his faults .are .also the same ; for in Ovid we h.ave 
all the overstrained figaires and false conceits of Marini. 
.I>nt the It.alianpoct was incapable of imitating the tnitli 
to nature and depth of hading which appe.ar in m.any 
parts of his ancient prototype, nor has he as vigorous an 
expression. Never does Marini rise to .any high pitch; 
tew stanzas, perhaps, .are njmcmiherod by natives for 
their beauty, but many .are graceful and ple.'ising, all are 
easy and mnsical.‘‘ “Perhaps,” says Salfi, “with the 
exee])tion of Ariosto, no one has Ixam more a poet by 
nature than he:”''' a ])rais(s however, which m.ay justly 
seem hyperbolical to those who recall their attention to 
tlie highest .attributes of poetry. 

7. iharini belongs to that very numerous body of 
And popu- poets who, delighted with the spontaneity of 
larity. fhcir idcas, never reject any th.at arise ; their 
parental love forbids all preference, and an impartial 
law of gavelkind shares their page among’ all the otf- 
spring of their brain. Such were Ovid and Lucan, .and 


Kiv(* stanzas of tho s('^^•nfll oaiito, 
))!?inp; a choral s()iii» of satyrs ami hac- 
chanti, arc thrown into lYrgi adrncdoli, 
and have been accoxmted by tbe lUdians 
an e.Ntraoniinary cfl'ort of skill, from the 
diilknlty of snstaining a metre which is 
not strong in rhymes with so nnu h spirit 
and case. Kach verse also is .liviilcd into 
tliree jiarts, themselves separately .'ulnic- 
rioli, though mR rliyming. One sUmza 
will make this clear: — 

Ilor d' cllorji s’ adornino, e di pampino 

1 giovarii, e Ic vcrgiiii plii teiwre, . 

K gemine nell’ anima si shimpino 

1/ imagine di Lihero, e di Venere. 

'I’utti ardaiio, s’ accendano, ed avam- 
pino, 

t^ual Scmele, ch' al folgore fu concre; 


E cantiiio a Cuiudine.ed a Bromio, 

•’ Con numeri poetici im encomio. 

Cant. vii. st. 118. 

'I’hongh this metrical skill may not he 
of the highest merit in poetry, it is no 
more t(j he slighted than facility of touch 
in a painter. 

** Vol. xiv. ]). 147. Tho character of 
Marini's i)oelry which this iritic ha.-> 
given, is in* gciieral v(*ry just, and in 
good taste. Corniani (vii. ]‘23) has also 
d.uie jxjstice, and no more than justice, 
to Marini. 'l irahoschi has hardly said 
enough in his favour; and as b) Mnra- 
tori, it was his business to restore and 
maluUun a purity of taste, which rcxi- 
xlorod him severe towards llie excesses of 
such poets as Marini. 
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such have been some of oiir oavii poets of groat goiiins 
ami c(|iial fame. Their fertility astonishes the reader, 
and he enjoys for a time the abundant bampiet; but 
satiety is too sure a consequence, and he returns Avith 
less pleasure to a second perusal. The censure of criti- 
eisiii tails invariably, «and sometimes too harshly, on this 
sort of ])oetiy ; it is one of those cases where the critic 
and the Avorld are most at A\ariance ; but the world is 
apt, in this instance, to rcvei*so its own jndgment. and 
yield to the tribunal it bad rejettted. “ To Marini,” says 
an eminent Italian wTiter, we oavo the hiAAdossness of 
composition: tln^ cbnllition of his gamins, incapable of 
lestraint, burst tlirongh every In ilAvark, enduring no rule 
but that of his own liumonr, whieli was all for sonorous 
verse, bold and ingenious thoughts, fantastical subjects, 
a ]'1iraseo]ogy rather Latin than Italian, and in short 
aimed at phaising by a false appearance of Ix'anty. It 
Avould almost pass belief Iioav nineh this style was ad- 
mired, AA^U’e it not so near oiir own time that avo liofir as 
it Avere the echo of its praise; nor did Dante, or Vo- 
tiarch, or Tasso, or perhaps any of the anciemt ])oets, ol)- 
tain in their Ih’cs so much applause.”* Jlut 3Iarini, Avho 
died in 1()25, had not time to enjoy much of this gloiy. 
The length of this poem, and the ditihseness Avhich ])ro- 
duet‘s its length, render it nearly impossihle to read 
tlnongh the Adone ; and it AA^ants that inequality Avhieh 
might secure a preference to detached y)()rti()ns. 
story of Tsyclie in the fourth canto may ])eiha]>s be as 
fair a specimen of Marini as could be taken; it is ii(»t 
easy to destroy the beauty of that fable, nor Avas be un- 
titted to relate it Avitb gracf and interest; but be lias dis- 
jilayed all the blemislics of his own stylc.^' 

H. The Seechia I’apita of Alessandro Tassoni, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1022, is bettor knoAvn in Europe than 
might have been expected from its local subject, idio- 

‘ Cresfimboni, ii. -170. and Rood poetry, it should be taken out 

^ File Adone has been frequently of every one’s bands, Aft(*r such inve( - 
charged with want of df'ceucy. It was lives, it may seem extraordinaiy that, 
put to the ban of the Uoiiiati inquisition, though the p<tem of Marini must by its 
and grave writers have docined it m-ecs- nature be rather voluptuous, it is by far 
sary to protest against its li<‘enttousriess. less open to sneh an objection than tlic 
Andres even goes so far as to declare, Orlando Kurioso, nor more, 1 beliexo, 
that no one can read the Adone whose than tin* Faery (^leoii. No charge is apt 
heart as well as bwte is not corrupt ; and to be made so capriciously as this, 
that, both for the sake of good morals 
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inatic style, and nnintelligible personalities. It tunis, 
sccchia litle imports, on one of the petty wars, 

frequent among the Italian cities as late as tlie 
beginning of the fourteenth century, wherein 
the llolognese endeavoured to recover the bucket of a 
well, which the citizens of Modena in a prior incursion 
liad carried off. Tassoni, by a poetical anachronism, 
mixed this with an earlier contest of rather more dignity 
between the little republics, wlnjrein Ilnzio, king of Sar- 
dinia, a son of Frederic II., had been made ])risonei'. 
He has been reckoned by many the inventor, or at least 
the reproducer in modern times, of the mock-heroic 
st yle.*' ihilci, however, had led the way ; and when 
Tassoni claims originality, it must be in a very limited 
view of the oxe(;ution of his poem. He has certainly 
more of ])ai’ody than Ihiha’ could have attempted ; the 
great poems of Ariosto and Ihsso, especially the latter, 
supply him with abundant opportunities for this ingeni- 
ous and lively, but not s]uteful, exercise of wit, and he 
has adi’oitly seized the ridicniloiis si»le of his oontom- 
])oj’ary ^larlni. 'I’lie combat of the cities, it may be ob- 
served, is serious enough, however trifling the cause, 
and has its due proportion of slaughter; but Tassoni, 
very much in the mauiier of tlie Moigante Maggiui’c, 
throAvs an air of ridicule over the whole. The episodes 
are generally iu a still more comic style. A graceful 
facility and a light humour, which must have been in- 
(jonijiarably bolter uudtustood hy his countrymen and 
contemporaries, make this a very amusing })()em. It is 
exempt from the had taste of the age; and tlui few por- 
tions where the burlesque toijc disappears are versified 
Avith much elegance, rerhaps it has not been observed, 
that the Count de Culagne, one of his most ludicrous 
elmracters, boars a certain resemblance to Hudibras, 
both by his awkward and dastardly appearance as a 


Uoiloau seoms to acknowledge liim- 
v<‘|f indebted to 'I’assoni Ibr tlie Liitrin ; 
and I’opo may liavo followed both in the 
first ski tib of tlu* Hape of the 
ilnaii'h what be has added is a purely 
oriKirml conception. Hut in fact the 
niock-beroic or Imrlesque style, in a rc- 
neral sense, is so natunal, and moreover 
so common, that it :s idle to talk of its 


inventor. What else is Rabelais, D(-n 
Quixote, or, in Italian, tin; romance of 
Bertoldo, all older tlian 'Fassoni ? What 
else are the popular tales of children, 
.fohn the Giganticide, and many more? 
The jwera of Tassoni had a very great 
repirtation. Voltjiire did it injustice 
though it w.as much in his own line.- 
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and by his ridieuluns addresses to the lady 
whom he woos.' None, however, will (jncstioii the 
.<,rig;inality of Ihitler. 

i). Blit the poet of whom Italy has, in later times, 
l)e(*ii far more proud than of Marini or Tassoiii 
was (Jliiabrera. Of his long life the greater 
jiart fell within tlie sixteenth century; and some of liis 
]ioems were published before its close; but he has 
;;»*nerally been considered as belonging to the jnosent 
period. (Jhiabrera is the founder of a scliool in the 
lyric poetry of ital}^ rendered afterwards moj'o famous 
bv Ouidi, wliich affected the name of riiidaric. It is 
xUii I’heban lyre which they boast to strike: it is from 
I ho fountain of i)iice that they draw their inspiration; 
and those allusions are as fiequent in their verse, as 
those to Valclusa and the Sorga in the followers of he- 
nai’ch. Chiabrera liorrowed from Pindar that grandeur 
of sound, that ])omj) of ejiithets, that rich swell of 
imagery, that unvarying majesty of conception, which 
distinguish the odes of both poets. JIc is less freipiently 
haish or turgid, though the latter blemish has been 
sometimes observed in liim, but Avants also the mas- 
mdine condensation of his prototype; nor does he de- 
viate so frequently, or with so much power of imagina- 
tion, into such digressions as those which gem'rally 
shade from our eyes, in a skilful profusion of ornament, 
the victors of the Giccian games whom Pindar professes 
to celebrate. The poet of the house of Medici and of 
oth(M- princes of Italy, great at least in their own time, 
was not so much compelled to desert his immediate sub- 
.i<‘ot, as he who was paid foj an ode by some wiestler or 
boxer, who could only become worthy of lieioitJ song by 
attaching his name to the ancient gloiies of his native 
city. The profuse employment of mythological allusimis, 
1‘rigid as it ap]iears at present, Avas so customary, tliat we 
can hardly impute to it much blame : and it seemed 
peculiarly appropriate to a stylo AAdiich Avas studiously 
‘ormed on the Pindaric model.'' The odes of Chiabrera 

' and XI. It wa.-; intonded naliDiinl iiihfritame, assmiatod with tho 

a ridicule on JMariid, but ivpreseiiis a inoiiiiiucnts and rccnllcciiuns of tlieir 
' 'll personage. Sail., xiii. 147. 'lids would bo more to the pur- 

Salti jnstillos the continual introdue- pose if their mythology had not hem 
'am of mythology by the Italian jmi-ts, almost exclusively 11 reek. Tint ja rhaps 
' 11 tlie ground that it \va.s a p.irt of their all tliat was of classical antiquity might 
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are often pancj^yrical, and liis manner was well fitted for 
that style, though suinctiines we have ceased to adiniro 
those whom he extols. But he is not eminent for purity- 
of taste, nor, T holieve, of Tuscan language ; he endea- 
voured to force the idiom, more than it would bear, l)y 
constructions and inversions borrowed from the ancient 
tongues : and those odes, splendid and noble as they are, 
boar, in the estimation of critics, some marks of the 
seventeenth century.’" The satirical epistles of Chia- 
brera are ])raised by Salfi as written in a moral lloratian 
tone, abounding with his own experience and allusions 
to his time." But in no other kind of poetry has he been 
so highly successful as in the lyric : and, though the 
(Ireciaii robe is never cast away, ho imitated Anacreon 
with as much skill as Pindar. “ llis lighter odes,” says 
(h’escimbeni, ‘Mire most beautiful and eh'gant, full of 
grace, vivacity, spirit, and delicacy, adorned with 
pleasing invemtions, and differing in nothing but lan- 
guage from those of Anacreon. 1 1 is dithyrainbics I hold 
incapable of being excelled, all the qualities required 
in such comyK)sitions being united with a certain noble- 
ness of expression whi(di elevates all it touches uj’x)!!.”’ 

10. The greatest lyric poet of (Iroece was not inon* 
the model of (liiabrera than his Roman competitor was 
of Testi. “Had he been more attentive to iln*. ehoic(' 
of his expression,” says (Vescimbeni, “he might have 
earned the name of the Tuscan Horace.” I'he faults of 
his age are said to be frequently discernible in Testi : 
but there is, to an ordinary leader, an lloratian elegance, 
a ceifain charm of grace and ease in his canzoni, which 
render them jdeasiiig. One pf these, beginning, Busccl- 
letto orgoglioso, is highly admired by Muratori, the best, 
perhaps, of the Italian critics, and one not slow to cen- 
sure any defects of biste. It apparently alludes to some 
enemy in the court of Modena.^’ The character of Testi 
was ambitious and restless, his life spent in seeking and 
partly in enjoying public olfi(?cs, buttemiinated in prison. 
He had taken, says a later widtcr, Horace for his model ; 
and perhaps like him he wished to appear sometimes a 


be blondul in tlieir sentiments with the ® Storia dolla Volgar Pnosia, ii. 483. 
iiv'mory of Itomo. P I'his cjinzono i.s in Mathias, Coinpo- 

Salfi, xii. 250. nimenti T.irici, ii. l»o. 

" Id. xiii. 2012. 
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stoic, sometimes an epicurean ; hut he knew not like him 
how to profit by the lessons cither of Zeno or Epicurus, 

. so as to lead a tranquil and independent life.*^ 

11. The imitators of (Tiiabrera were p;enerally un- 
successful ; they became hyperbolical and ex- msfoUmv. 
aggerated. The Translation of Pindar by 
Alessandro Adimari, though not very much resembling 
the original, lias been praised for its (^wn beauty. But 
these poets are not to be confounded with the Marinists, 
to whom they ai’e much superior, (fiampoli, whose 
Hime were published in 1()28, may perhaps be the best 
after Chiabrera.'’ Several obscure epic poems, some of 
wliich are lather to be deemed romances, are comme- 
morated by the last historian of Italian literature. 
Among these is the Conquest of Granada by Graziani, 
])uhlished in 1 650. Salfi justly obseivcs ‘that the subjc(;t 
is truly ejuc ; but the poem itself seems to be nothing but 
a series of episodical intrigues without unity. 1lic style, 
according to the same writer, is redundant, the similes 
too frequent and monotonous ; yet he prefers it to all llie 
heroic poems which had interveTied since that of Tasso.* 


Sect. II. — Ox Spanish Poetuy. 

Ilomances — Tho ArgensoKis — Villogas - (Jongora, and his vSchooI, 

12. The Spanish poetry of the sixteenth century might 
1)0 arranged in three classes, hi tlie first we 
might place that which was formed in the an- t.r Spanish 
ciiuit school, though not always preserving its 
characteristics; the shortHrochaic metres, employed in 
tlie song or tlie ballad, altogether national, or aspiring 
to be such, eitlier in their subjects or in tlicir style. In 
the second would stand that to wliich the imitation of 
the Italians had given rise, the school of Boscan and 
Garcilasso ; and with these we might place also the epic 
poems, which do not seem to be essentially different 
from similar productions of Italy. A third and not in- 
considerable division, though less extensive than the 
others, is composed of the poetry of good sense ; the di- 

Salfl, xii. 281. less honourably of Ciarupoli. N. 1451. 

^ Salt!, p. 303. Tiralwsrhi, xi. 3G1. * Id. vol. xiii. p. 91— 121). 

n.dUet,oii the authority of others, speaks 
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(laciic, semi-.satiricnl, Iloratiaii style, of wliicli IMcndoxa 
was the founder, and several speeiinens of which occur 
in the Pariniso Kspaiiol of Sedano. 

J3. The romances of tlie (^id and many others are r(‘- 
Th.-ro- ferred hy the most competent judj^es to tlie 
maiicos. of Philip 111/ These are by no means 

among the best of Spanish romances, and we should 
naturally expect that so artificial a style as the imitation 
of ancient mannci s and sentiments hy poets in wholly 
a ditferont state of society, though some men of talent 
might succeed- in it, would soon degenerate into an 
atfeided mannerism. The Italian style continued to ho 
cultivated; under Philip JIT., the decline of Spain in 
poetry, as in arms and national power, was not so striking 
as afterwards. Several poets belong t o the age of that 
prince, and oven that of Philip IV. was not destitute of 
men of nnu ited reputation." Among the best were two 
,,,, , brothers, Ln]iercio and llartholomow Argon- 
thcr. Ar- sola, i lubso woi'c clncfly distinguished in what 
Koiihuin. j called the third or Horatian manner of 
Spanish [loetry, though they hy no means confined tliem- 
solves to any ])ceuliar style. Liipereio,” says llontcr- 
wok. “formeil his stylo after Horace with no loss 
assiduity than Luis do Lcum ; hut ho did not possess the 
soft enthusiasm of that pious poet, who in the religious 


t Diirmi, Roinanooro do roniancos d(X’- 
trinaUs, lunatoiids, fcstlvos, &<•. 1S29. 
riic Mouri.sli roinajiccs, with a f<‘w cx- 
opptidiis, and tlntsc of the Cid, are 
aseribed by tins autliur to the latter part 
'>(■ the sixteenth and the first half «d’ the 
seven leinth century. Jn the preface to 
.1 former pnblioation, Itoinances Moris- 
eos, tins writer Itas said, Casi tcnlos lus 
roinanees que publicamos en este libro 
iK'i'leneceii jil siglo le'”", y aignnos i)ocos 
;i ]>rinoipio ilel 17'"'*. Los antores son 
desconiK'idos, ]iero sns dbras b.an neg.id«>, 
y nii'recido llegar a la posteridiui. It 
seems manifest from internal evidence, 
witluait critical knowledge of the lan- 
guage, tltat those relating to the Cid are 
not of the middle ages, though some seem 
still inclined to give them a high anti- 
quity. It is not sufficient to say that 
the language has been inodcrnistHl ; the 
wholes structure of these ballads is redo- 
lent of a low age ; and if the Sjmiiish 


(•ritic.s agree in this, T know not why 
foivdguejv should strive against them. — 
fit is hardly, i»erliaiis, necessary to warn 
the reader, lliat the celebrated long pikOni 
<»n the Cid is not reckoned among these 
romances.-- 1842.] 

♦ " Antoido bestows unbounded praise 
on a piM'iii of the epic clas.s, the Ber- 
nardo of Balbucna, published at Madrid 
in 1624, tliougli lie complains that in his 
own age it lay* hid in the corners of 
booksellers’ sluqis. Balbucna, in Ins 
opinion, has left all Spanish poets far 
behind him. The subject of his poem is 
the very common fable of lionccsvailcs. 
Hieze, while he denies this absolute 
iwe-eininonce of Biilbuena, gives him a 
resiH'ctable jilace among the many epic 
writers of Spain. But 1 do not find 
him mentioned in Bouterwek ; in fact, 
nlo^t of those poems are very scarce*, and 
are treasures for the bibliomaniacs. 
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spirit of his poetry is so totally unlike IToraco. Aii 
understanding at once solid and ingenious, subject io no 
. oxtravagant illusion, yet full of true poetic feeling, and 
;iii imagination more plastic than creative, impart a more 
perfect Jloratian colouring to the odes, as 'vvell as to the 
fuiiciones and sonnets of Lupercio. lie closely imitiited 
Horace in his didactic satires, a style of composition in 
which no Spanish poet liad preceded him. But he never 
succeeded in attaining the bold combination of ideas 
which characterises the ode style of Horace; and his 
coucejjtions have therefore seldom anytliing like the 
Jloratian energy. On the other hand, all his poems ex- 
jiress no loss precision of langnage than the models after 
which ho formed his stylo. His odes, in particular, arc? 
characterised by a picturesque tone of ex})ression which 
lu‘ seems to have imbibed finm Virgil rather than from 
Horace. I’ho extravagant metaphors by which some of 
IIojTcra’s odes are defoimed were unifoimly avoided by 
TiUj)ercio.” The genius of BartliolomciAv Argensola was 
very like that of his brother, nor arc their wii tings easily 
distinguishable ; but Bouterwek assigns, on the wliolc, 
!i higher place to Bartholomew. Dioze inclines to the 
same judgment, and thinks the eulogy of Kicolas An- 
tonio on these brotliers, extravagant as it seems, not. 
beyond tlicir merits. 

14. But another poet, ]\Tanue] Estevan do ^'illcgas, 
whose poems, written in very early youth, on- 
titled Amatorias or Eroticas, were j)nhlished in 
1320, has attained a still higher rejmlathn, especially in 
Ollier parts of Europe. Dieze calls him “ one of the best 
lyric poets of S])ain, excellent in the various styles he 
has employed, hut above aTl in his odes and songs. His 
original poems are full of genius; liis translations of 
Horace and Anacreon might often pass for oi iginal. Few 
surpass him in harmony of verse ; he is Hie S]>anish Ana- 
creon, the poet of the Graces.”^ Bouterwek, a move dis- 
criminating judge than Dieze, who is perhaps rather 
valuable for research than for taste, has observed, that 
‘‘the graceful luxunanco of the poo tiy of Villegas has 
tu.) parallel in modern literature ; and, generally speaking, 
lio modern writer has so w'cll succeeded in blending the 

* Hist, of Sptinisli Litcraturt', p. 39C. kmist, p. 'JIO. 

^ Cvschichte dcr^ Spaiiisch«‘ii iJiclit- 
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spirit; of ancient poetry with the modern. But ecai- 
stantly to observe that coriectnesH of ideas, which dis- 
tinj^uished the classical compositions of antiquity, was 
by Villegas, as by most tSpanish poets, considered too 
rigid a re({uisitioii, and an unnecessary restraint on 
genius, lie accordingly sometimes degeneiates into con- 
ceits and images, tlie monstrous absurdity of which is 
eharacteri.'.tic of the author’s nation and age. For in- 
stance, in one of his odes, in which he entreats Lyda to 
sulfm* h(ir tresses to flow, he says that ‘ agihited by 
Zephyr, her locks would occasion a thousand deaths, and 
subdue a thousand lives and then he adds, in a stiain 
of extravagance, sur])as.siug that of the Marinists, ‘ that 
the sun himself would cease to give light, if he did nut 
snatch beams fr(nu her radiant countenance to illumine 
the Fast.’ But faults of this glaring kind are by no 
means frequent in the poetry of Villegas, and the fas- 
cinating grace with which he emulates liis models, 
operates with so ])Ovv(*iful a charm, that the occasional 
occurrence of some little afl’e<dations, from which lie 
could s(!a,rcely be expected entirely to abstiiin, is easily 
overlooked by the reader.”'- 

Id. (^uevedo, who having borne the surname of 
Villegas, lias sonudimos been confounded willi 
liavo just named, is better known 
in Furopo for his prose than his verse; but he is the 
author of numerous poems, both serious and comic or 
sat irical. The latter are by much the more estecuntjd of 
the two. lie wrote burlesque poetry with success, but 
it is frequently unintelligible except to natives. Jn 
satire he adopted the Muveiialian style." A few more 
might perhaps bo added, espVicially Fspinel, a poet, of 
the classic school, Borja de Fsquillace, once viceroy of 
Peru, who is called by Bouterwek the last representative 
of that style in >S])ain, but more woithy of j)raisc fur 
withstanding the bad taste of his contemporaries than 
foi- any vigour of genius, and Christopher de la Mena.^' 
No Portuguese poetry about this time seems to be 
Avorthy of notice in European litmvituro, though ^lanuel 
Faiia y Suu.sa and a few more might attain a local repu- 
tation by sonnets and other luhatory verse. 


* Bt-uterv'. ek, 1. 470. 
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V. DEFECTS OF TASTE IN SPANISH VEKSE. 2o9 

IG. The original blemish of Spanish writing both in 
prose and verse had been an excess of effort to 
say everything in an unusual manner, a devia- 
‘tiuii from the beaten paths of sentiment and 
language in a wider curve than good taste per- 
jiiits. Taste is the presiding faculty which regulates, in 
all works within her jurisdiction, the stmggling powers 
Ilf imagination, emotion, and reason. Each has its claim 
to mingle in the composition ; each may sometimes be 
allowed in a great measure to predominate ; and a phleg- 
matic aiiplication of what men call common sense in 
jcbthetic ciiticism is almost as repugnant to its principles 
as a dereliction of all reason for the sake of fantastic ab- 
surdity. Taste also must detennine, by an intuitive 
sense of right somewhat analogous to that wdiich regu- 
lates the manners of polished life, to what extent the 
most simple, the most obvious, the most natui’al, and 
therefore, in a })opular meaning, the most tine, is to 
be modified by a studious introduction of the new, the 
.striking, and the beautiful, so that neither wluit is in- 
.sipid and trivial, nor yet what is forced and atVcettal, 
may displease us. In S])ain, fis we have observed, the 
latter was always the luevailing fault, d'ho public taste 
iiad been formed on bad models, on the Oriental j)octry, 
motapliorieal beyond all perceptible analogy, and on 
that of the rrovem/als, false in sentiment, lahse in con- 
cei)tiun, false in image and figure. The national eliai act er, 
proud, swelling, and cereniuuions, conspired to give an 
inflated tone ; it w*as also grave and sententious lather 
than lively or delicate, and therefore fund of a strained 
;nul ambitious style. These vices of writing are cariied 
to excess in romances of fbivalry, w'hicli became lidi- 
t ulous in the eyes of sensible iium, but Avero certainly 
very popular; they affect also, though in a dill’ereiit 
imiiiuer, raneli of the Hpani.sh prose of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and they belong to a great deal of the poetry of 
that age, though it must bo owned that much a})pears 
wholly exempt from them, and written in a very pure 
:uul classical spirit. Cervantes strove by exam]:)le and 
by precept to maintain good taste ; and some of his con- 
temporaries took the same lme.‘= Hut they had to fight 

Cervantes, in his Vlage del I’ariiaso, .st3’le; but this, Dieze fviys, is all inaiieal. 
praises Gongora, and even iniiUites his Gesch. der Dichlkunst, p. '.J.’jc. 
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against tho predominant tnm of their nation, which soon 
gave tho victoiy to one of the worst manners of writiiii; 
that ever disgraced ))uhlie favour, 

17. Nothing can be more opposite to what is strictly 

called a classical style, or ono formed upon tin.- 
and best models of Greece and Rome, than pedantiy . 

fetched This was nevertheless the weed that overspread 
aiiuMoua. literature in those ages when Grecc«‘ 

and Rome were tho chief objects of venci ation. VVithout 
an intimat(i discernment of their beauty it was easy 
to c(Jpy allusions that were no longer intelligible, to 
counterfeit trains of thought that belonged to ])ast times, 
tt^ force reluctant idioms into modern form, as some are 
said to dress after a lady for whom nature has done more 
than lor themselves. hVom the revival of letters down- 
waids this had Ixnm more or less observable in the 
learned men of Knrope, and after that class grew more 
extensive, in tho curient literature of modem languages. 
Peduditry, which consisted in unnecessary, and perhaps 
uuintelligiblo, references to ancient learning, was after- 
wards combined wnth other artifices to obtain the same 
end, far-fetched metaphors and extravagant conceits. 
The Ihcnch versitims of the latter end of the sixtccntli 
Cfuitury Avero eminent in both, as tho works of Ron sard 
and Du Rartas attest. \\ c might, indeed, take the (h*ea- 
tiou of Du Rartas more properly than the Duphues of 
our Dnglish Lilly, which though very aifected and un- 
])leasing, does hardly such violence to common speech 
ami common sense, for the type of the style wliich, in 
the early })art of the seventeenth century, became 
])o])ular in several countries, but especially in Spain, 
through the misplaced labouf^ of Gongora. 

18. Luis do (Jongora, a man of very considcmblc 

talents, and capable of writing well, as he ha> 
ditferent styles of ])oetry, was un- 
fortunately led by an ambitious desire of popularity^ to 
introduce one which should render his name immortal, 
as it has done in a mode which ho did not design. This 
Avas his estilo cuHo, as it was usually called, or highly 
polished ])hrasoology, Avherein every vvT)rd seems to have 
been out of its natural place. “ In fulfilment of this 
object,” says Bouterwek, “he formed for himself, with 
the most laborious assiduity, a style as uncommon as 
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affected, and opposed to all the ordinary rules of the 
Spanish language, either in prose or verse. He parti- 
cularly endeavoured to introduce into his native tongue 
flic intricate constructions of the Greek and Latin, 
though such an arrangement of words had never been 
attempted in Spanish composition. He consequently 
found it necessary to invent a particular system of punc- 
tuation, in order* to render the sense of his verses intelli- 
gible. Not satisfied with this patchwork kind of phraseo- 
logy, he affected to atbich an extraordinary depth of 
lueaning to each word, and to diffuse an air of superior 
dignity over his whole style. In Gongora s poetry the 
most common words received ti totally new signification; 
and in order to impart peifection to his eatilo culto, he 
summoned all his mythological learning to his aid.” 
“Gongora,” says an English writer, “was the founder 
(jf a sect in literature. The style called in (yastilian 
niltmio owes its origin to him. This aftectation consists 
in using language so pedantic, metaphors so strained, 
and constructions so involved, that few readers have the 
knowledge requisite to understand the words, and still 
fewer ingenuity to discover the allusion, or patience to 
unravel the sentences. These authors do not avail them- 
selves of the invention of letters for the pui'posc of con- 
veying but of concealing their ideas.” 

19. 'Fhe Gongorists formed a .strong party in litera- 
ture, and carried with them the public voice, sdioois 
Tf wo were to believe some writers of the seven- 
tcenth century, he was the greatest poet of 
tSpaiii.^ The age of Cervantes was over, nor was there 
vitality enough in the criticism of the reign of Philip IV. 
to I’csist the contagion. Two sects .sooti appeared among 
thp.so cultoristos ; one who retained that name, and, like 
their master, affected a certain precision of st^de ; another, 
called mweptisfm, which went still greater lengths in 
extravagance, de.sirous only, it might seem, of expressing 
absurd ideas in unnatural language.” The i)icvalence of 

Houtorwt-k, p. 434. tlio wnicnee. Tho PortuKuose have laid 

T^rd Holland s Ix)pe do Vep 5 a, p. 64. claim to tlic rstilo culto as their property, 
n)iczo, p. 250. Nicolas Antotiio, to and one of their writers who practises it, 
tiic disgrace of his judgment, maintains Alanufl de Faria y Sousa, giveji Oon Sc- 
tiiis with the most extravagant eulogy bastiaii the credit of having been the first 
on Oongora ; and Baillet copies him; avIio wrote it in prose, 
hut the next age unhesitatingly reversed 8 Ilouterwek, p. 438. 
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such a disease, for no other analogy can so fitly be used, 
would seem to have been a bad presage for Spain ; but 
in fact, like other diseases, it did but make the tour of. 
Europe, and rage worse in some countries than in others. 
It had spent itself in France, when it was at its height 
in Italy and England. 1 do not perceive the close 
nexion of the edih cnlto of Gongora with that of Marini, 
whom both Bouterwek and Ijord Holland suppose to 
have formed his own taste on the Spanish school. It 
seems rather too severe an imputation on that most 
ingenious and- fertile poet, who, as has already been ob- 
served, has no fitter paiallel than Ovid. The strained 
meta])hors of the Adone are easily collected by critic'.s, 
and seem extravagant in juxtaposition, but they recur 
only at intervals; while those of Gongora .are studiously 
forced into every line, and .are besides incomparably 
more refined and obscure. His stylo, indeed, seems to 
be like that of Lyco]>hron, without the excuse of that 
prophetical mystery which breathes a certain awfulness 
over the symbolic language of the (Cassandra. Nor am 1. 
convinced that our own meta])hysic.al poetry in the 
reigns of J.ames and Charles had much to do with either 
IMarini or Gongora, cxcejit as it bore marks of the same 
vice, a restless ambition to excite wonder by overstepping 
the boundaries of nature. 


Skct. III. 

Sfalherl)? — llcgnicr — Othrr Frt'nch Poets. 

20. M^maikrbe, a very few o^ whose ])oems belong to tlie 
M iberbe greater })art to the first 

^ ' twenty ye.ars of the present, gave a polish and a 

grace to the lyric; poetry of France which has rendered 
his name celebrated in her criticism. The public taste, 
of that country is (or I should rather say, used to be) 
more intolcraut of defects in poetry than rigorous in its 
demands of excellence. Malherbe, tlicrefoic, who sub- 
stituted a regular and accurate versification, a style pure 
and generally free from pedantic or colloquial phrases, 
and a sustained tone of what were reckoned elevated 
thoughts, for the more unequal strains of the sixteenth 
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century, acquired a reputation which may lead some of 
his readers to disappointment. And this is likely to he 
' increased by a very few lines of great beauty which are 
known by heart. These stand too much alone in his 
poems. In general, we find in them neither imagciy 
nor sentiment that yield us delight. lie is less mytlio- 
logical, less affected, less given to frigid hyperboles than 
liis pi’edecessors, but far too much so for any one ac- 
customed to real poetry. In the ])ancgyrical odes 
Malherbe displays some felicity and skill; the poet of 
kings and courtiers, he wisely perha])s wrote, even when 
lie could have written better, what kings and courtiers 
would understand and reward, relished and elegant, 
his lines seldom pass the conventional tone of poetry ; 
and while he is never original he is rarely impressive, 
^lalherbe may stand in relation to Horace as (Jhiabrera 
(loos to rindar : the analogy is not very close ; lint he is 
far from deficient in that calm philosophy which forms 
the charm of the Roman poet, and wo are willing to 
believe that ho sacriliced his time reluctantly to the 
praises of the gi’eat. It may bo suspected that lie wrote 
verses for others; a pmctice not unusual, I believe, 
among these courtly rhymei’S; <at least his Alcandro 
seems to bo Henry IV., Chrysanthe or Orantlie the 
Rrincess of Conde. Ho seems himself in some ]\assages 
to have aftected gallantry towards Mary of Mcdicis, which 
at that time was not l eckoncd an impertinence. 

21. Bouterwek has criticised Malherl.ie with some 
justice, but with greater severity.’’ He deems criticisms 
him no poet, which in a certain sense is surely ^ 
true. Hut we narrow ourtdefinition of poetry 
too much, when we exclude from it the versification of 
gf)ocl sense and select diction. This may probably bo 
ascribed to Malherbe; though Bouhours, an acute and 
somewhat rigid critic, has pointed out some passages 
which he deems nonsensical. Another writer of the 
Kamo age, liapin, whose own tiuste was not very glowing, 
observes that there is much prose in Malherbe ; and that. 
Well as lie merits to be called correct, he is a little too 
desirous of appearing so, and often becomes frigid.* 

Vol. V. p. 23H. rom's dans le bon chemin, joignant la 

-• luaiexions bur la PiJlHique, p. 147. purcU* au grand style; mais coinine il 
Malherbe a este le premier qui nous a commcn 9 a cette maniere, il ne put la 

B 2 
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Boilcaii has extolled him, perhaps, somewhat too highly^ 
and Lallarpe is inclined to the same side; hut in the 
modern state of French criticism, the danger is that the* 
Malherbes will be too much depreciated. 

22. The satires of Ik'gnicr have been highly praised 
Ratirosof by Boilcau, a competent judge, no doubt, in 
liognicr. matters. Some have inefcrred hegnier 

even to himself, and found in this old Juvenal of France 
a certain stamp of satirical genius which the more polished 
critic wanted.'" These satires aio unlike all other French 
poetry of the age of Henry LV. ; the tone is vehement, 
somewhat rugged and coarse, and reminds us a little of 
his contemporaries Hall and Donne, whom, however, ho 
will generally and justly be thought much to excel. 
Some of his satires are borrowed from Ovid or from the 
Italians.'” They have been called gross and licentious; 
but this only applies to one, the rest are unexceptionable, 
liegnier, who had probably some fpiarrcl with Malherbe, 
speaks with contempt of his elaborate polish. But the 
taste of Fi'anco, and especially of that liighly cultivated 
nobility who formed the court of Louis XI 11. and his 
son, no longer endured the rude, though sometimes 
animated, versification of the older p(jcts. Next to 
Uacan- Malherbe in reputation stood Hacan and May- 
Miiyiinra. nai'd, both more or less of his school. Of these 
it was said by their master that Bacan wanted the dili- 
gence of Maynard, as Maynard did the spirit of Bacan, 
and that a good poet might bo made out of the two." A 
foreigner will in general ]irefer the former, who seems 
to have possessed more imagination and vsensibility, and 
a keener relish for rui'al leauty. Maynard’s verses, 
according to Belisson, have an ease and elegance that 
few can imitate, which proceeds from his natural and 
simjde construction.® He had more success in epigiani 
than in his sonnets, which Boile;iu has treated with little 
respect. Nor does ho speak bettor of IMalleville, who 
chose no other species of verse, but seldom produced a 

porter jiiRquos dans sa perfection; il y a Iliogr. Univ. 
bion do la prose dans sos vers. In an- •'* Nicer(»n, \i. .^97. 
other place he says, Malherbe est exact ” I’eli>snn, Hist, de I’Acadthnie, i. 2C(>. 
et correct; niais 11 Jie luzarde rien, et IJaillel, Jiigemens de.s Savans (I’octcs). 
par I’envie (pi’ll a d'etre trop sage, il e.st n. La U!ir])c, Cours de Litte'ratnn*. 

souvent froid. P. ‘2o9. Uoutcrwck, v. 260. 

k liouterwek, p. 21G. La llarpe. ® Jtjciii. 
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finished piece, though not deficient in spirit and delieacy. 
Viaiid, more frequently known by the name of I'lieopliilc, 
}\ writer of no great elevation of style, is not destitute of 
imagination. Such at least is the opinion of liapiii and 
Buutcrwekd’ 

2:}. '^^rhe poems of Gombauld were, in general, puh- 
lislied before tlie middle of the century ; his epigrams, 
which are most esteemed, in 1057. These are often 
lively and neat. But a stylo of playfulness and gaiety 
liad been introduced by Voiture. Fjcnch 
poetry under lionsard and his school, and even “ 
that of Malherbe, had lost the lively tone of Marot, and 
became serious almost to severity. Voiture, with an ap- 
parent ease and grace, though without the natural air of 
the old writers, made it omm more amusing. In reality 
the style of Voiture is artilicial and elaborate, but, like 
his imitator Prior among us, he has the skill to disguise 
this from the reader, lie must be admitted to have had, 
in verse as well as prose, a considerable inllucnce over 
the taste of Prance. lie wrote to please women, and 
women arc grateful when they are pleased, 

Sarraziri, says his biographer, though less cole- ' 
hrated than Voiture, deserves perliaps to be rated above 
him; with equal ingcniuity, bo is far more natural.'* Tlio 
(iorman historian of Preiieh literature has spoken less 
respectfully of Sarrazin, who^e verses are the most in- 
sipid rhymed prose, such as he not unha])]>ily calls 
folld-poctnj/ This is a style which tinds little iiienjy on 
the right bank of the Phine ; but the Prcnch ai e better 
judges of the merit of Sarraziu. 

V Uoutorwok, 252. Uapin says, those poets will be found in the collcr- 

phile a riinu^iiiation grande ot le sens tion of Auguis, vol. vi. ; and I must own, 
p'dit. 11 a dos liardiessrs liourenses a that, with the e.xeeptions of Malhorlu*, 
force de se perniettre tout lleflcxions Uegnier, and one or two more, my own 
siir la I’oi'tiqne, p. 2f)9. acquaintance with them extends little 

'> Hiogr. Univ. Ikillet, n. 1532. farllier. 

lluiilerwelv, v. 256. Specimens of all 
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Sect. IV. 

Rise of Poetry in Germany — Opitz and his followers — Dutch Poete. 

24. The Gtinnan language liad never been more dc- 
T/)w fit'iti> learned and the noble than at the 

of German beginning of the seventeenTh century, which 
literature, to bc the lowcst point in its native lite- 

rature. The capacity was not wanting ; many wrote 
Latin verse with success ; the collection made by Gi li- 
ter is abundant in these cultivators of a foreign tongue, 
several of whom belong to the close of the preceding 
age. Ihit among these it is said that whoever essayed 
to write their own language did but fail, and the in- 
stances adduced are very few. The upper ranks began 
about this time to speak French in common society ; the 
burghers, as usual, strove to imitate them ; and what 
was far worse, it became the mode to intermingle French 
words with German, not singly and sparingly, as has 
happened in other times and countries, but in a jargon 
affectedly piebald and macaronic. Some hope might 
Literary have been founded on the literary academics. 
Societies, which, ill emulation of Italy, spning up in this 
period. The oldest is The l^^ruitfiil Society (Die fruchi- 
bringende Gesellschaft), known also as the order of 
Palms, established at Weimar in 1617.“ Five princes 
enrolled their names at the beginning. It held forth the 
lautlable purpose of purifying and correcting the mother 
tongue aud of promoting its literature, after the maimer 
of the Italian at^adoraies. But it is not unusual for literary 
associations to promise mnch«.nd fail of ])erformance ; one 
man is more easily found to lay down a good plan, than 
many to co-operate in its execution. Ih’obably this was 
merely the scheme of some more gifted individual, per- 
haps Werder, who "translated Ariosto and Tasso;* for 
little good was effected by the institution. Kor did 
several others which at different times in the scveii- 
tccTith century arose over Gennany deserve more praise. 
They copied the academies of Italy in their (piaiiit 
names and titles, in their by-laws, their petty ceremo- 
nials and symbolic} distinctions, to wbicli, as we always 


• Bouterwek, x. 35. 


t Id.. X. 29. 
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find in these self-elected societies, they attached vast 
importance, and thought themselves superior to the 
world by doing nothing for it. “ They are gone,” ex- 
claims Ilouterwek, “and have left no clear vestige of 
their existence.” Such had been the meister-singers be- 
fore them, and little else in (effect wore the academics, 
ill a more genial soil, of their own age. Notwitlistand- 
iiig this, though I am compelled to follow the historian 
of Geiman literature, it must strike us that these socie- 
ties seem to manifest a public esteem for something 
intellectual, which they knew not precisely kow to 
attain ; and it is to be observed that several of the best 
poets in the seventeenth century belonged to them. 

25. A very small number of poets, such as Meckerliii 
and Spee, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, tliough with many faults in point of 
taste, have been commemorated by the modern historians 
of literature. Hut they were wholly eclipsed by one 
whom (jermany rcgai’ds as the founder of lier poetic 
literature, ]\Jartin Opitz, a native of vSilesia, honouiod 
with a laurel ciown by the emperor in 1028, and raised 
to offices of distinction and trust in seveial courts. The 
national admiration of Opitz seems to have been almost 
enthusiastic ; yet Opitz was far from being the poet of 
(ntluisiasm. Had ho been such, his ago might not have 
nnilcrstood him. His taste was French and Hutch ; two 
couu tries of which the poetry was pure and correct, but 
not imaginative. No great elevation, no energy of 
genius will be found in this German Heinsius or Mal- 
herbe. Opitz displayed, hoAvever, another kind of excel- 
lence. He wrote the laimuage with a purity of idiom, 
in wiiicli Luther alone, whom Ikj chose as his model, was 
snjjcrior; he gave more strength to tlie versification, and 
paid a rega,rd to the collocation of syllables according to 
their (juantity, or length of time required for articula- 
tion, which the earlier poets had neglected. Ho is, 
therefore, reckoned the inventor of a rich and harmo- 
nious ihythin ; and ho also rendered the Alexandrine 
Verse much more common than before." His sense is 
good ho writes as one conversant with the ancients, 

" Bouterwek (p. 94) tliiiiks thiH no t*f the seventeenth and first part of the 
iiilvantago ; a rhymed prose in Alexan- eighu*enth century. 

<lrines overspread the German literature 
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and with mankind ; if he is too didactic and learned 
for a poet in the higher import of the word, if liis taste 
appears fettered by the models he took for imitation, if 
he even retarded, of which we can hardly be sure, Iho 
development of a more genuine nationality in German 
literature, he must still be allowed, in a favourable sensi*, 
to have made an epoch in its history/ 

26. Opitz is reckoned the founder of what was called 
His follow- Silesian school, rather so denominated 

crs.‘ from him than as determining the birthplace of 
its' poets. They were chietly lyric, but more in the line 
of songs and short elfusions in trochaic metre than of 
the regular ode, and sometimes display much spirit and 
fooling. The German song always seems to bear a m- 
semblaiice to the English; the identity of metre and 
rhythm conspires with what is more essential, a certain 
analogy of sentiment. Many, however, of Opitz’s fol- 
lowers, like himself, took Holland for Iheir i^irnassns, 
and translated their songs from Dutch. Fleming was 
distinguished by a genuine feeling for lyric poetry; In* 
made Opitz his model, but had he not died young, would 
probably have gone beyond him, being endowed by na- 
ture with a more poetical genius. Gryph or Gryphins, 
who belonged to the Fruitful Society, and bore in that 
the suntamo of the Immortal, with faults that strike the 
reader in every page, is also superior in fancy and 
warmth to Opitz. But Gryph is better known in Ger- 
man literature by his tragedies. The hymns of the 
Lutheran church are by no means the lowest fojin of 


* Bouterwek, X. 89-119, lias pven an 
elaborate criiniue of the jimary of Opitz. 
“ He is the father, Hot of (jJerman poetry, 
but of the UK idem Gcnuati language of 
poetrj", der luoiercii deutsdien Dichter- 
spraclie,” p. 9:i. Hie fame of Opitz spread 
beyond his country, little ns his language 
was funiiliar. Non periit Oerniaiua, 
(jlrotiua writes to him, in lt»;n, Opiti 
doctissime, qua? te habet hicupletissi- 
mum testem, quid lingua Gemiaiiica, 
quid ingc-niii Oennanica valoaiit. Kpist. 
5272. .Vnd afterwards, in 16:w, thank- 
ing him for the present of his trans- 
lation of the Psalms: Digmis erat rex 
poeta iiiterprete Germanorum poeta- 
rum rege ; nihil onim tihi blandiens 
dico ; ita seiitio a tc prinium Gomuuiicse 


poesi forinam datani ct liahitum quo 
eimi aliis gentibus possit contendere, 
ftp. 999. lluillet observes, that Oiut- 
passes for the best of Geruum poet^., 
and the first who gave rules to Ihal 
poetry, and raised it to the state it had 
since reached; so that he is rather to he 
acc(»untod its father than iis iiuiirovor. 
.Jugemens des Savans (Poetes), n. M^Ci. 
But reputation is traiKsitory ; though tin 
editions of the poems of Opin were 
published within the seventeenth cen- 
tury, which Boutorwek thinks niiieh for 
liormany at that time, though it would 
not be so much in some countries, scarce 
any one, except the lovers of old litera- 
ture, now asks for these obsolete pro- 
ductions. P. 90. 
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German poetry. They have been the work of eveiy ago 
since the Reformation; but Dacli and Gerhard, who, 
especially the latter, excelled in these devotional songs, 
lived about the middle of the seventeenth century. Tlie 
shade of Luther seemed to protect the church from the 
prolanation of bad taste ; or, as wc should rather say, it 
was the intense theopathy of tlie German nation, and llio 
simple majesty of their ecclesiastical music.^ 

27. It has been the misfortune of the ] )utch, a gi eat 
people, a people fertile of men of various ability ihudi 
and erudition, a people of scholars, of theolo- 

gians and pliilosoplieis, of mathematicians, of historians, 
of painters, and, we may add, of jmets, tliat these last 
have been tlie mere violets of the shade, and have pecu- 
liarly suffered by the narrow limits within Avhich their 
language has been spoken or known. The Flemish 
dialect of the southern IS'ctlierlands might have contri- 
buted to make up something like a national literature, 
extensile enough to bo respected in Euro])e, if tlioso 
provinces, which now aifoet the name of Lelgium, had 
been equally fertile of talents with tlieir neighbours. 

28. The golden age of Jluteh literature is this first part 
of the seventeenth century. I’heir chief poets 

are Spiegel, Ilooft, (Vats, and Vondol. The first, * 
who has been styled the ihitcli Fnnius, died in 1G12; 
his principal poem, of an ethical kind, is posthumous, 
hut may probably have been written towards the close 
of the jirecoding century. “ '^Fhe stylo is vigoious and 
concise ; it is rich in imagery and powerfully oxjmcsscd, 
hut is deficient in elegance and perspicuity.” ' Spiegel 
had rond(;rcd much service to his native tongue, and was 
a member of a literary aca*Jlemy which published a Dutch 
grammar in 17)84. Koornhert and Dousa, with otliers 
known to fame, itmi'e his colleagues ; a7id bo it remcm- 
boied, to the honour of Ifollaud, that in (Germany, or 
England, or even in France, there was as yet no institu- 
tion of this kind. But as Holland at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and for many ycais afterwards, was 
pre-eminently the literary country of ETirope, it is not 
suri)i'ising that some endeavours were made, though un- 
successfully fis to European renown, to cultivate the 


r Bouterwek, X. 218. Eichhorii, iv. 888. 


* Uiogr. Univ. 
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native language. This language is also more soft, though 
less sonorous than the German. 

29. Spiegel was followed by a more celebrated poet, 
Hooft, l^eter llooft, who gave sweetness and harmony 
Cats, to Dutch verse. “ The great creative power of 
Voiidfi. it has been said, “ he did not possess ; 

but his language is con-ect, his style agreeable, and he 
did much to introduce a better epoch.^^“ llis amatory 
and anacreontic lines have never been excelled in the 
language ; and llooft is also distinguished both as a 
draihatist and an historian, lie has been called the 
U^icitus of Holland. But here again his praises must by 
the generality bo biken upon trust. Cats is a poet of a 
different class ; ease, abundance, simplicity, clearness, 
and purity are the (pialities of his style ; his imagination 
is gay, his morality popular and useful. No one was 
more read than P\ither (Jats, as the ]ieoplo call him ; but 
he is often trifling and monotonous. Cats, though ho 
wrote for the multitude, whoso descoiulants stilj almost 
know his ])oems by heart, was a man whom the repub- 
li(i held in high esteem ; twice ambassador in Dngland, 
lie died great pensionary of Holland, in 1051. Vondel, 
a native of Cologne, but the glory, as he is deemed, 
of Dutch poetry, was best known as a tragedian. In 
his tragedies, the lyric part, the choruses which he 
retained after the ancient model, have been called the 
sublimest of odes. But some have spoken less highly of 
Yondel.^ 

J30. Denmark had no literature in the native language, 
Ujiiiihh except a collection of old ballads, full of Scan- 
I'uetry. dinavian legends, till the present period ; and 
in this it does not appear that she had more than 
one ])oet, a Norwegian bishop, named Arrebo. Nothing, 
1 believe, was written in Swedish. S*lavonian, that is, 
Polish and Kussian, ])oets there were ; but wo know sq 
little of those langu.agcs, that they cannot enter, at least 
during so distant a j)eriod, into the history of European 
literature. 

" Riogr. Univ. pools I am indebted to Kichliovn, vol, iv. 

b Foreign Quart. Rev. vol. iv. p. 49, port I., and to the Biographic Univer- 
For this short account of the Dutch selle. 
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Si'XT. V. — On English Poetry. 

liiiitalurii of Spenser — 'I'he Vletchors — riillosoplncal Poets ~ Denham — Donne — 
Cowley — Historical and Narrative Poets -Shakspeare’s Sonnets — Lyric Poets 
— Milton's Lycidas, and other Poems. 

ol. The Enj:^lisli poets of these fifty years arc very nii- 
ineroDs, and tliough the gi’eater part are not 
familiar to the general reader, they form a fa- 1m 
vonrito study of those who cultivate our poetry, nierous in 
and are sopight by all collectors of scarce and 
interesting literature. Many of them liavo within half 
a century been reprinted separately, and many more 
in the useful and copious collections of Anderson, C'hal- 
mers, and other editors. Extracts have also been made 
by Headley, Ellis, Campbell, and Southey. It will he 
convenient to arrange them rather according to the 
scliuols to which they belonged, than in mere order 
of chronology. 

52. W hatever were the misfortunes of Spenser’s life, 
whatever neglect he might have cx])erienced at pi.inrus 
the hands of a statesman grown old in cares ttiu-r. 
which i’ender a man insensible to song, liis spirit 
might he consoled by the prodigious reputation of the 
Faery Queen. He was ])laccd at once by his coimtry 
above all the great Italian names, and next to Virgil 
among the ancients ; it was a natural conscqnonco that 
some should imilato what they so deeply reverenced. 
All ardent admh’ation for Spenser inspired the genius of 
two young bjothers, Phineas and (Hies Fletcher. The 
first, very soon after the Queen’s death, as some allu- 
sions to Lord Essex seenf to denote, comiiosed, though 
he did not so soon pmhlish, a poem, entitled The Pui])le 
island. By this sti'angc name he expressed a subject 
more strange ; it is a minute and elaliorate account of 
the body and mind of man. Through five cantos the 
reader is regaled with nidhing but allegorical anatomy, 
in the details of which Phineas seems tolerably shilled, 
evincing a great deal of ingenuity in diversifying his 
metaphors, and in presenting the delineation of his 
imaginary idaiid with as much justice as possible to the 
allegory without obtruding it on the reader’s view. In 
the sixth canto he rises to the intellectual and moral 
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faculties of the soul, which occupy the rest of the poem. 
From its nature it is insuperably wearisome ; yet his 
language is often very poetical, his versification harmo- 
nious, his invention fertile. Ihit that perpetual mono- 
tony of allegorical persons, which sometimes displeases 
us oven in Sj)onsor, is seldom relieved in Fletcher; 
the understanding revolts at the confused crowd of 
inconceivabhi beings in a philosophical poem ; and the 
justness of analogy, which had given us some pleasuio 
in Ihe anatomical cantos, is lost in tedious descriptions 
of all possible moral qualities, each of them personified, 
which can never co-exist in the Purple Island of one 
individual. 

.‘L‘L Giles Fletcher, brother of Phincas, in Christ’s Vie- 

(Jiifs toiy JWid IViumph, though his subject has ind. 

Fu tchor. all the unity that might be desired, had a ma- 
nifest supciriority in its choice. Fiach uses a stanza of 
his own ; Phincas one of seven lines, Giles one of eight. 
This poem was published in 1010. Fach brother jil hides 
to the work of ihe other, which must be owing to the 
alteiations made by Phineas in his Ihirple Island, writ- 
ten probably the first, but not published, I believe, till 
lOOd. Giles seems to have more vigour than his elder 
brother, but less sweetness, less smoothness, and more 
affectation in his style. This, indeed, is deformed by 
words neither English nor Latin, but simply barbarous, 
such as elanipwg, ehhtzon^ defi'ostrato, purpiired, (fdtfeiwid, 
and many others. They both boar much resemblance to 
Spenser : Giles sometimes ventures to cope with him, 
even in celebrated passages, such as the description of 
the Cave of Despair.*" And he has had the honour, in 
turn, of being followed by Mifton, especially in the first 
meeting of our Saviour with Satan in the Paradise 
liegained. Both of these brothers are deserving of 
much praise ; they were endowed with minds emi- 
nently poetical, and not inferior in imagination to any 
of their contemporaries. But an injudicious taste, and 
an excessive fondness for a style which the public was 
rapidly abandoning, that of allegorical personification, 
prevented their powers from being effectively displayed. 

34. Notwithstanding the popularity of ISpenser, and 
the general pride in his name, that allegorical and ima- 

® Cljiist’s Viet, and Triumph, ii. 23. 
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o-inative school of poeiry, of Avhich he was the greatest 
oniainent, did not by any means exclude a veiy vbiiosopi.i. 
dilfercnt kind, llie English, or snch as by their pooiry. 
(‘dncatioii gave the tone in literature, had become, in the 
latter years of the queen, and still more under her suc- 
cessor, a deeply thinking, a learned, a pliilosojdiical 
people. A sententious reasoning, grave, subtle and con- 
densed, or the novel and remote analogies of wit, gained 
])raise fium many whom the creations of an cxcuirsive 
iaiicy could not attract. I Fence much of the ])oetry of 
, lames’s reign is distinguished from that of Elizabeth, 
except perhaps her last years, by partaking of the general 
cha racier of the age ; deficient in simplicity, grace, and 
feeling, often obscure and pedantic, but impiessing us 
'vvith a res])ect for the man, where we do not recognise 
the poet. From this condition of public taste arose two 
schools of poetry, different in character, if not unequal 
in merit, but both aj)pealing to the reasoning more than 
to the imaginative faculty as their judge. 

35. Tlie first of these may own as its founder Sir John 
Davies, whose poem on the Immortality of the 
Soul, published in 1590, Inis had its due honour 
in our last volume. Davies is eminent for perspicuity ; 
but this cannot ho said for another ])hiIos()pliical poet, 
Sir Fulke (Ireville, afterwards L(ml Drookc, the bosom 
friend of Sir Philip Sidney, and once the patron of Jor- 
(hmo Dnino. The titles of Lord Ihooko's ])oenis, A 
IVeatise of ITuman Learning, A Tn;atise of Monarchy, 
A Treatise of Keligion, An Inquisition upon Fame and 
Honour, lead us to anticipate more of sense than fancy. 
In this we are not deceived ; his mind was pregnant 
witli deep reflection upon multifarious learning, but ho 
struggles to give utterance to thoughts which ho had not 
hilly eiidoAved with words, and amidst the shackles of 
rliyme and metre which he had not leanicd to manage. 
Hence of all our poets ho may be reckoned the most 
obscure? ; ill aiming at condensation lie becomes elliptical 
beyond the bounds of the language, and his rhymes, 
being, forced for the sake of sound, leave all meaning 
behind. Tjord Brooke’s poetiy is chiefly worih notice as 
an indication of that thinking sjurit upon political science 
wliich was to produce the riper speculations of Hobbes, 
and Harrington, and Locke. 
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o6. This argumentative school of verse was so much hi 
unison with the character of that generation, that Daniel, 
a poet of a very different temper, adopted it in his pane, 
gyric addressed to James soon after his accession, and in 
some other poems. It had an influence upon others wlie 
trod generally in a different track, as is especially ]ior- 
eeived in Giles Fletcher. The Cooper’s Hill of Sir John 
noriii'im’s published in 1643, belongs in a con- 

Cooper’s siderable degree to this reasoning class of poems. 

It is also descriptive, but the description is 
made to slide into philosophy. I’he plan is original, as 
far as our poetry is (joncerned, and I do mjt recoil e(^t any 
exception in other languages. Flacing liimself upon an 
eminence not distant from Windsor, ho takes a surv'ey of 
the scene ; he finds the tower of KSt. Paul’s on his farthest 
horizon, the (vastle much nearer, and the Thames at his 
feet. These, with the ruins of an abbey, supjdy in turn 
materials for a reflecting rather than imaginative mind, 
and, with a stag-hunt, which he has very well described, 
flil up the canvas of a poem of no great length, l)ut once 
of no trifling reputation. 

37. The epithet, fuajedic Denham, conferred by Po])o, 
conveys rather too much ; but (.^oopor’s Hill is no ordi- 
nary ])ooni. It is nearly the first instance of vigorous 
and rhythmical couplets, for Denham is incomparably 
less feeble than llrowne, and less prosaic than Bciiumont. 
(hose in thought, and nervous in language like Djivies, 
he is less hard and less monotonous ; his cadences arc 
animated and various, perhaps a little beyond the legii- 
lai’ity that metre demands ; they have been the guide to 
the finer ear of Drydeii. Th^so who canmd. endure the 
pliilosophic poetry, must ever bo dissatisfied with Goopeu's 
Ilill ; no personification, no ardent words, few metaphors 
beyond the common use of speech, nothing that warms, 
or molts, or fascinates the heart. It is rare to find lines 
of eminent beauty in Denham; and equally so to be 
striKik by any one as feeble or low. His language is 
always well chosen and perspicuous, .free from those 
strange turns of exjiression, frequent in our older poets, 
where the reader is apt to suspect some error of the 
press, so irreconcilable do they seem with grammar or 
meaning, llio expletive do, which the best of his pre- 
decessors use freely, seldom occurs in Denham ; and he 
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lias in other respects brushed away the rust of languid 
and inetfectivo redundancies which have obstructed 
the popularity of men with more native genius tlian 
himself.*^ 

88. Another class of poets in the reigns of James and 
liis son were those whom Johnson has called 
the metaphysical ; a name rather more applic- inotapiiy-^' 
able, in the ordinary use of the word, to Davies 
and Brooke. These were such as laboured after con- 
(•cits, or novel turns of tlnjught, usually false, and resting 
upon some ecpiivocatioii of language, or exceedingly 
remote analogy. This style Johnson snp]X)scs to have 
been derived from jMarini. But Jkmnc, its founder, as 
Johnson imagines, in England, wrote befmo Marini. It 
is, in fact, as we have lately observed, the style which, 
though Marini has earned the discreditable rcjiutation of 
perverting the taste of his country by it, liad been gain- 
ing ground through the latter half of, the sixteenth 
century. It was, in a more compichcnsivc view, one 
modification of that vitiated taste which sacrificed all 
case and naturalness of writing and speaking for the sake 
of display. The mythological erudition and Gi’ccisms of 
hoiisard’s school, the euphuism of that of Jjilly, the 
“ostilo culto” of Gongora, even the pedantic quotations 
of Burton and many similar writers, both in England and 
oil the (./ontinent, sprang like the concetti of the Italians, 
and of their English imitators, from the same source, a 
dread of being overlooked if tlicy ])aced on like their 
neighbours. And when a few Avriters bad set the 
example of successful faults, a bad style, where no sound 
}>rinciples of criticism been established, readily 


The comparison by Uenham between 
tlie 'I'haines and his own poetry was oiu c 
celebrated 

0 could I flow like tlioe, and make thy 
htreaiii 

My briglit example, as it is my theme; 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, 
yet not dull ; 

Strong without rage, without o'ci-flowing 
full. 

Johnson, while he highly extols these 
lines, truly observes, that “most of the 
words thus artfully opposed, are t*> l)e 
tnidcrstood simply on one si«le of the 
comparison, and metaphorically on the 


other ; and if there be any Imiguago 
which does not express iiilellectual ope- 
rations by material imiige.s, into that 
language they eaiinot be translated." 
rerhaj)s tliChO metaphors are m natu- 
rally upplic<l to style, that no language 
of a cultivated people is without them. 
But the ground of objection is, in fact, 
that (he lines contain nothing but wit, 
and that wit which turns on a play of 
words. They are rather ingenious in 
this respect, and remarkably haniio- 
ni»>us, which is probably the seeVet of 
their popularity; but, tu? poetry, they 
deserve no great praise. 
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gaining ground, it became necessary that those' who had 
not vigour enough to rise above the fashion, should seek 
to fall in with it. Nothing is more injurious to the , 
cultivation of verse than the trick of desiring, for praise 
or profit, to attract those by poetry whom nature has loft 
destitute of every (quality wdiich genuine poetry can 
attract. The best, and perhaps the only secure basis for 
puhUc taste, for an aesthetic appreciation of beauty, in a 
court, a college, a city, is so general a diffusion of classi- 
cal knowledge, as by rendering the finest models familiar, 
and by giving them a sort of authority, will discountenance 
and check at the outset the vicious novelties which always 
exert some influence over uneducated minds. Hut this 
was not yet the case in England. Milton was perhaps 
the first writer who eminently possessed a genuine dis- 
cemmfuit and feeling of antiquity ; though it may be 
])erceived in Spenser, and also in a very few wlio wrote 
in prose. 

.‘19. Donne is generally esteemed the earliest, as Cowley 
i)uniu> afterwards the most conspicuous, model of 

this manner. Many instances of it, however, 
occur in the lighter poetry of the queen’s reign. Donne 
is the most inharmonious of our versifiers, if he can be 
said to have deserved such a name by lines too rugged 
to seem metre. Of his earlier poems many are very 
licentious ; the hitcr are chiefly devout. Few are good 
for much ; the conceits have not even the merit of being 
intelligible; it would perhai)s he difficult to select three 
passages that we should care to read again. 

40. The second of these poets was Crashaw, a man 

of some imagination ^^nd great pibty, hnt whose 
Cr.i.si>au. heart, united with feeble judgment, 

led him to admire and imitate whatever was most ex- 
travagant in tho mystic wid tings of Saint Teresa. He 
was more than Donne a follower of Marini, one of whose 
poems, Tho Massacre of the Innocents, he tjaiislated 
with success. It is difficult, in general, to find anything 
in Crashaw that bad taste has not deformed. His poems 
were first published in. 1646. 

41. In the next year, 1647, (\)wley’s Mistress ap- 

c )wio celebrated peiformance of the 

miscalled metaphysical poets. It is a series of 
slioi t 'amatory poems, in tho Italian style of the age, full 
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of analogies that have no semblance of tmth, except from 
the double sense of words and thoughts that unite the 
coldness of subtilty with the hyperbolical extravagance 
of counterfeited passion. A few anacreontic poems, and 
some other light pieces of Cowley, have a spirit and 
raciness very unlike these frigid conceits ; and in the 
ode on the death of his friend Mr. Haiwey, he gave some 
pi oofs of real sensibility and poetic gi*ace. The Pindaric 
odes of Cowley were not published within this period. 
Hut it is not worth while to defer mention of them. 
They contain, like all his poetry, from time to time, 
very beautiful lines, but the faults are still of the same 
kind ; his sensibility and good sense, nor has any poet 
iiiore, are choked by false taste ; and it would bo dilli- 
cult to fix on any one poem in which the beauties arc 
mtne frequent than the blemishes. Johnson has selected 
tlie elegy on Crashaw as the finest of Cowley’s works. 
It begins with a very beautiful couplet, but I confess 
that little else seems, to my taste, of much value. The 
( uinplaint, probably bettor known than any other poem, 
appears to me the best in itself. Ilis disajtpointcd hojies 
give a not unpleasing melancholy to several passages. 
Hut his Latin ode in a similar strain is much more per- 
fect. Cowley, perhaps, upon the whole, has had a rej)U- 
tation more above his deserts than any English poet; 
yet it is very easy to perceive that some who wrote 
hotter than he did not possess so fine a genius. Johnson 
has written the life of Cowley with peculiar care ; and 
as his summary of the poet’s character is more fav ourable 
than my own, it may bo candid to insert it in this place, 
as at least very discriminating, elaborate, and well ex- 
pressed. • 

42. “It may be afSnned without any encomiastic 
fervour, that he brought to his poetic labours a . ^ 

• T , .-i-i®. -i-iji. JonnHon a 

luind replete with learning, and that his pages character 
are embellished with all the ornaments which 
hjoks could supply ; that he was the first who imparted 
to English numbers the enthusiasm of the greater ode, 
and the gaiety of the less ; * that he was equally qualified 
for sprightly sallies and for lofty flights ; that he was 

* Was not Milton's Ode on the Na- Cowley superior in gaiety to Sir John 
tivity written as early as any of Cow- Suckling? 

'*7 8? And w’ould Johnson have thought 

VOL. HI. 
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among those who freed translation from seiwility, and 
instead of following his author at a distance, walked hy 
his side ; and that, if he left versification yet improv- 
able, he left likewise from time to time such specimens’ 
of excellence as enabled succeeding poets to improve 
it.” 

4‘3. The poets of historical or fabulous narrative be- 
N irntivc another class. Of these the earliest is 

poets. JJanicl, whose minor poems fill partly within 
Dtimei. sixteenth century. His history of the Civil 

Wars between York and Lancaster, a poem in eight 
books, was published in 1604. Faithfully adhering to 
truth, which ho does not suffer so much as an onia- 
ineiital episode to interrupt, and equally studious to 
avoid the bolder figures of poetry, it is not surprising 
that Daniel should be little read. It is, indeed, certain 
that much Italian and Spanish poetry, even by those 
whose name has once stood rather high, depends chiefly 
upon merits which he abundantly possesses, a smooth- 
ness of rhythm, and a lucid narration in simple lan- 
guage. Hut that which from the natural delight in 
sweet sound is enough to content the ear in the southern 
tongues, will always seem bald and tame in our less har- 
monious verso. It is the chief praise of Daniel, and 
nnist have contributed to what popularity he enjoyed in 
liis own age, that his English is eminently pure, free 
from affectation of archaism and from pedantic innova- 
tion. with very little that is now obsolete. Both in 
l)i‘ose and in poetry, he is, as to language, among the best 
writers of his time, and wanled but a greater confidence 
in his own power, or, to speak less indulgently, a greater 
share of it, to sustain his ccfiTect histe, calm sense, and 
moral feeling. 

44. Next to Daniel in time, and much above him in 
Hrav ton's' reach of mind, we place Michael Drayton, 
Poiyoibion. ’vsrlxose Baroiis’ Wars have been mentioned 
under the preceding period, but whose more famous 
work was published partly in 1613, and partly in 1622. 
Drayton’s Poiyoibion is a poem of about 30,000 lines 
in length, written in Alexandrine couplets, a measure, 
frc»m its monotony, and perhaps from its frequency 
in doggerel ballads, not at all pleasing to the ear. It 
contiiins a topographical description of England, illus- 
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trated with a prodigality of historical and legendary 
enidition. Such a poem is essentially designed to in- 
struct, and speaks t-o the understanding more than to the 
fancy. The powers displayed in it are, however, of a 
high cast. It has generally been a difficulty with poets 
to deal with a necessary enumeration of proper names. 
The catalogue of ships is not the most delightful part of 
the Iliad, and Ariosto never encountered such a roll of 
persons or places without sinking into the tamest insi- 
pidity. Virgil is splendidly beautiful upon similar occa- 
sions; but his decorative elegance could not be pre- 
served, nor would continue to please, in a poem that kept 
up through a great length the effort to furnish instruc- 
tion. The stylo of Drayton is sustained, with extraor- 
dinary ability, on an equable line, from which ho seldom 
much deviates, neither brilliant nor prosaic ; few or no 
passages could be marked as impressive, but few are 
languid or mean. The language is clear, strong, various, 
and sufficiently figurative ; the stories and fictions inter- 
spersed, as well as the general s])irit and liveliness, 
relieve the heaviness incident •> topographical descrip- 
tion. There is probably no poem of this kind in any 
other language, comparable together in extent and ex- 
cellence to the Polyolbion; nor can any one read a 
portion of it without admiration for its learned and 
highly-gifted author. Yet perhaps no English poem, 
known as well by name, is so little known be 3 "(jnd its 
name ; for while its immense length deters the common 
reader, it affords, as has just been hinted, no great har- 
vest for selection, and would be judged very unfairly by 
partial extracts. It must J)C owned also that geography 
and antiquities may, in modem times, be taught better 
in prose than in verse ; yet whoever consults the Poly- 
olbion for such objects, will probably be repaid by 
petty knowledge which he may not have found any- 
where else. 

45. Among these historical poets I should incline to 
class William Browne, author of a ])oem witli 
the quaint title of Britannia’s Pastorals, though Hriuuiinu’s 
his story, one of little interest, seems to have 
been invented by himself. Browne, indeed, is of no distinct 
school among the writers of that age ; he seems to recog- 
nise Spenser as his master, but his own manner is more 

s 2 
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to be traced among later than earlier poets. He was a na- 
tive ’of Devonshire ; and his piincipal poem, above men- 
tioned, relating partly to the local scenery of that county, . 
was printed in 1613. Browne is truly a poet, full of 
imagination, grace, and sweetness, though not very 
nervous or rapid. I know not why Headley, favour- 
able enough for the most part to this generation of the 
sons of song, has spoken of Browne with unfair con- 
tempt. Justice, however, has been done to him by 
later, critics.^ But I have not observed that they take 
notice of what is remarkable in the history of our poeth 
cal literature, that Browne is an early model of ease and 
variety in the regular eouplet. Many passages in liis 
unequal poem are hardly excelled, in this respeqt, by the 
fables of Dry den. It is manifest that Milton was well 
acquainted with the writings of Browne. 

46. The eommendation of improving the rhythm of 
Sir John tho couplet is due also to Sir John Beaumont, 
Beaumont, autlior of a short poem on tho battle of Bos- 
worth Field. It was not written, however, so early as 
tho Britannia’s Bastorall of Browne. In other respects it 
lias no pretensions to a high rank. But it may be added 
that a poem of Dmmmond on the visit of James I. to 
Scotland in 1617 is perfectly harmonious; and what is 
very remarkable in that age, he concludes the verse at 
every couplet with the regularity of Pope. 

47. Far unlike tho poem of Browne was Gondibert, 

Dasronanfs published by Sir William Davenant in 1650. 
Gondibert. probably have been reckoned by him- 

self an epic ; but in that age the practice of Spain and 
Italy had effaced the distinction between the regular 
epic and the heroic romance. Gondibert belongs rather 
to the latter- class by the entire want of truth in the 
story, though the scene is laid at the coui-t of the Lom- 
bard kings, by the deficiency of unity in the action, by 


t *' Browne,” Mr. Southey says, “ is 
a poet who produced no slight effect upon 
his contemiioraries. George Wither in 
Ida happiest pieces has learned the man- 
ner of his friend, and lililton may be 
traced to him. And in our days his 
peculiarities have been caught, and liis 
beauties iraitated, by men who will 
themselves find admirers and imitators 


hereafter.” " liis poetry,” Mr. Caini • 
bell, a far less Indulgent judge of tli*’ 
older bards, observes, “is not without 
beauty ^ but it is the bt'iiuty of mere 
landscape and allegory, without the 
manners and passions that constitute 
human interest,” Specimens of Kngli'h 
Poetry, iv. 323. 
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the intricficy of the events, and by the resonrces of the 
fable, which are sometimes too much in the style of 
comic fiction. It is so imperfect, only two books and 
part of the third being completed, that we can hardly 
judge of the termination it was to receive. Each book, 
however, after the manner of Spenser, is divided into 
several cantos. It contains about 6000 lines. The metre 
is the four-lined stanza of altem.atc rhymes ; one capable 
of great vigour, but not perhaps well adapted to poetry 
of imagination or of passion. These, however, Dave- 
nant exhibits but sparingly in Gondi])ert ; they are re- 
placed by a philosophical spirit, in the tone of Sir J ohn 
Davies, who had adopted the same metre, and, as some 
have thought, nourished by the author’s friendly inter- 
course with Hobbes. Gondibci-t is written in a clear, ner- 
vous English style ; its condensati(m produces some ob- 
scurity, but pedantry, at least that of language, will rarely 
be found in it ; and Davenant is less infected by the love 
of conceit and of extravagance than his contemporaries, 
though I would not assert that he is wholly exempt from 
the former blemish. But the chief praise of Gondibert 
is due to masculine verso in a good metrical cadence ; 
for the sake of which we may forgive the absence of 
interest in the story, and even of those glowing words and 
breathing thoughts which are the soul of genuine poetry. 
Gondibert is very little read ; yet it is better worth read- 
ing than the Purple Island, though it may have less of 
tliat which distinguishes a poet from another man. 

48. The sonnets of Shakspeare, for we now come to 
the minor, that is the shorter and more lyric, sonuots of 
poetry of the age, were published in 1609, in Shaksivaro. 
a manner as mysterious as their subject and contents. 
They are dedicated by an editor (Thomas Thoi*pe, a 
bookseller) “ to Mr. \V. H., the only begetter of these 
sonnets.”* No one, as far as I remember, has ever 
doubted their genuineness ; no one can doubt that they 

•5 The precise words of tlie dedication Wislietli the 

Well-w ishinft Adventurer 
In setting forth 

T. T. 

The title-page runs: Shakspeare’s Son- 
nets, never iK'fore imprinted, 4to. 1609. 
o. Eld lor r. r. 


Are tile following : — 

To Ihe only Be-etter 
Of these ensuing Sonnets 
Mr. W, 11. 

All Happiness 
And that eternity promised 
By our ever living poet 
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express not only real but intense emotions of the heart ; 
but when they were written, who was the W. IT. quaintly 
called tlieir begetter, by which we can only understand • 
the cause of their being written, and to what persons or 
circumstances they allude, has of late years been the 
subject of much curiosity. These sonnets were long 
overlooked; Steevons s])oke of them wdth the utmost 
scorn, as productions which no one could read; but a 
very different suffrage is generally given by the lovers 
of ])oetry, and perhaps there is now a tendency, espe- 
cially among young men of poetical tempers, to exag- 
gcT’ate the beauties of these remarkable productions. 
They rise, indeed, in estimation, as we atteiitiA ely read 
and reflect upon them ; for 1 do not think that at first they 
give us much pleasure. No one ever entered more fully 
than Shakspeare into the character of this species of 
liooiry, which admits of no expletive imagery, no merely 
ornamental line. But though eac.'h sonnet has generally 
its proper unity, the sense, 1 do not mean the gramma- 
tical construction, will sometimes be found to spread 
from one to another, independently of that repetition of 
the leading idea, like variations of an air, which a series 
of th(un frequently exhibits, and on account of which 
they have latterly been reckoned by some rather an in- 
tegral poem than a collection of sonnets. But this is not 
uncommon among the Italians, and belongs, in fact, to 
those of Petrarch himself. They may easily be resolved 
into several series according to their subjects;’’ but 
when read attentively, we find them relate to one defi- 
nite, though obscure, period of the poet’s life ; in which 
an attachment to some fentale, which seems to have 
touched neither his heart nor his fi^ncy very sensibly, 
was overpowered, without entirely ceasing, by one to a 
friend ; and this last is of su(;h an enthusiastic character, 
and so extravagant in the phrases that the author uses, as 
to have thrown an unaccountable mystery over the whole 


'I’ll is has boen done in a late publi- 
cation, '• Sluvkspcare’s Auto-biopraphi- 
cal I’ocins, by George Armitage Brown” 
(183'^’). It might have occurred to any 
attentive reader, but I do not know that 
the fut!il.vsis was ever so completely made 
before, though almost every one luw 
been aware that different persons are ad- 


dressed in the- former and latter part of 
the sonnets. Mr, Brown’s work did not 
fall into my liands till nearly the time 
that these sheets passed through the 
press, which I mention on account of 
some coincidences of opinion, especially 
as to Shakspearc’s knowledge of Ijatin. 
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work. It is true that in the poetry as well as in the 
fictions of early ages we find a more ardent tone of affec- 
tion in the language of friendship than has since been 
usual ; and yet no instance has been adduced of such 
raptiiroils devotedness, such an idolatry of admiring love, 
as one of the greatest beings whom nature ever pro- 
duced in the human form pours forth to some unknown 
youth in the majority of these sonnets. 

49. The notion that a woman was their general object 
is totally untenable, and it is strange that ( !ole- ^iic person 
I’idge should have cntertiiined it.' Those that whom they 
were evidently addressed to a woman, the person 
above hinted, arc by much the smaller part of the whole, 
but twenty-eight out of one liundred and fifty-four. And 
this mysterious Mr. \V. If. must bo presumed to bo the 
idolised friend of Shakspeare. Ihit who could he be ? 
No one recorded as such in literary history or anecdote 
answers the dcsci'i 2 )tion. But if we seize a clue which 
innumerable passages give us, and suppose that they 
allude to a youth of high rank as well as personal beauty 
and accomplishment, in whoso favour and intimacy, 
acc(jrding to the base prejudices of the world, a plaj^er 
jind a poet, though he were the author of Macbeth, might 
bo thought honoured, something of tlie strangeness, as it 
appears to us, of Shaksjieare’s hiiiriiliation in addressing 
him as a being before whose feet he crouched, whose 
frown he feared, whose injuries, and those of the most 
insulting kind, the seduction of the mistress to whom we 
have alluded, he felt and bewailed without resenting; 
something, I say, of the strangeness of this humiliation, 
and at best it is but litt^, may be lightened and in a 
certain sense rendered intelligible. And it has been 
ingeniously conjectured within a few years by inquirers 
independent of each other, that William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, bom in 1580, and afterwards a man of noble 
and gallant character, though always of a licentious life, 

' “ It seems to mo that the sonnets been addressed to a woman ; but the 
could only have come from a man deeply proof is equally strong as to most of the 
ill love, and in love with a w’oman ; and rest, Coleridge's opinion is absolutely 
there is one sonnet which from its in- untenable; nor do I conceive lliat any 
congruity I take to be a j)urposed blind.” one else is likely to maintain it after 
Table Talk, vol. il. p. 180 . This son- rctoding the sonnets of Shakspearc; but 
net the editor supposes to be the twen- to those who have not done this, the au- 
tieth, which certainly could not have thority may justly seem imposing. 
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was shadowed under the initials of Mr. W. II. This 
hypothesis is not strictly proved, but sufficiently so, in 
my opinion, to demand our assent. 

50. Notwithstanding the frequent beauties of these 
sonnets, the pleasure of their perusal is greatly diminished 
by these circumstances ; and it is impossible not to wish 
that Shakspcare had never written them. There is a 
weakness and folly in all excessive and misplaced affec- 
tion, which is not redeemed by the touches of nobler 
sentiments that abound in this long series of sonnets. 
But there are also faults of a merely critical nature. 
The obscurity is often such as only conjecture can pene- 
trate ; the strain of tenderness and adoration would be 
too monotonous, were it less unpleasing ; and so many 
frigid conceits are scattered around, that we might almost 
fancy the poet to have written without genuine emotion, 
did not such a host of other passages attest the contrary. 

51. The sonnets of Drummond of llawthomden, the 

Sonnets of n^<>st Celebrated in that class of poets, have 
Drummond obtained, probably, as much praise as they 
an o >ers. m polishcd and elegant, 

free from (jonceit and bad taste, in pure unblemished 
English ; some are pathetic or tender in sentiment, and 


k In the Oontleman’s Magazine for 
1832, p. 217 et ])ost, it will be seen that 
tin’s occurred both to Mr. Boaden and 
Mr. Heywood Bright. And it does not 
appear that Mr. Brown, author of the 
work above <iuotcd, bad any knowledge 
of tlieir priority. 

Drake has fixed on Lord Southampton 
aa the object of tliese sonnets, induced 
probably by the tradition of his friend’ 
ship witli Shakspeare, and by tlie latter's 
having dedicated to him his Venus and 
Adonis, as well as by wiiat is remark- 
able on the face of tlie series of sonnets, 
that Shakspcare looked up to his friend 
*• with reverence and homage.” But, 
unfortunately, tliis was only the rever- 
ence and homage of an inferior to one 
of high rank, and not such as the vir- 
tues of Southampton might«have chal- 
lenged. Proofs of tlie low moral cha- 
racter of “ Mr. W. II.” are continual. 
It was also impossible that Lord South- 
ampton could be called “ beauteous and 
lovely youth,” or “ sweet boy.” Mrs. 
Jameson, in her " Loves of the Poets,” 
has adopted Uie same hypothesis, but ia 


forced in consequence to suppose some 
of the earlier sonnets to be jiddresscd to a 
woman. 

Pembroke succeeded to his father in 
1601 : I incline to think that the son- 
nets were written about that time, some 
probably earlier, some later. That they 
were the same as Meres, in 1598, has 
mentioned among the compositions of 
Shakspeare, “ his sugred sonnets among 
hfi private friends,” I do not believe, 
both on account of the date, and from 
the peculiarly personal allusions they 
contain. 

[Much has been written laUdy on the 
subject of Shakspeare's sonnets, and a 
natural reluctance to admit any failings 
in such a man has led some to fancy 
that his mistress was no other than his 
wife, Ann Hathaway, and others to 
conjecture that he lent his pen to the 
amours of a friend. But I have seen no 
ground to alter my own view of the 
case; except that possibly some other 
sonnets may liave been meant by Meres. 
—1842.] 

I concur in this with Mr. Campbell. 
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if they do not show much onginality, at least would 
have acquired a fair place among the Ihilians of the 
sixteenth century. Those of Daniel, of Drayton, and of 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, are 
perhaps hardly inferior. Some niay doubt, however, 
whether the last poet should be placed on such a level." 
But the difficulty of finding the necessary rhymes in our 
language has caused most who have attempted the sonnet 
to swerve from laws which cannot bo transgressed, at 
least to the degree they have often dared, without losing 
the unity for which that complex mechanism was con- 
trived. Certainly three quatrains of alternate rhymes, 
siuiccedcd by a couplet, which Drummond, like many 
other English poets, has sometimes given us, is the very 
worst form of the sonnet, even if, in deference to a scanty 
number of Italian precedents, we allow it to pass as a 
sonnet at all." We possess indeed noble poetry in the 
form of sonnet ; yet with us it seems moi*e fitted for 
grave than amatory composition ; in the latter we miss 


iv. 313. Mr. Southey thinks Drummond 
“ hui deserved the high reputation he has 
obtained whicli seems to say the same 
thing, but is in fact different. He ob- 
serves that Drummond “ frequently bor- 
rows and sometimes translates from the 
Italian and Spanish poets.” Southey’s 
British Poets, p. 798. 'Phe furious invee- 
live of Gifford against Drummond for 
having written private memoranda, of his 
wnversations with Hen Jonson, whicli he 
ilid not publish, and which, for aught we 
know, were perfectly faithful, is absurd. 
Any one else would have been thankful 
for so much literary anecdote. 

" Tiord Stirling is rather monotonou#, 
as soimettoers usually are, and he ad- 
dresses his mistress by the appellation 
“ Fair tygress.” Campbell observes tha^ 
there is elegance of expression in a few of 
Stirling’s shorter pieces. Vol. iv. p. 206. 
I be longest poem of Stirling is entitled 
1 >omesday, in twelve books, or, as be o-alls 
them, hours. It is written in the Italian 
octave stanza, and has somewhat of the 
condensed stylp of the philosophical 
school, wliich he seems to have imitated, 
but Ids numbers are harsi , 

” 'I'he legitimate sonnet consists of two 
quatrains and two tercets ; as mucli skill, 
to say the least, is required for the ma- 
nagement of the latter as of the former. 


The rhymes of tlu! la.Nt six lines are ca- 
pable of many arrangements ; but by far 
the worst, and also tlie lea.st common in 
Italy, is that we usually adopt, the fifth 
and sixth rhyming together, frequently 
after a full pause, so that the sonnet ends 
with the point of an epigram. The best 
fonn, as tlu; Italians hold, is the rhyming 
together of the three uneven and the 
three even lines, but as our language is 
less rich in consonant terminations, tliere 
can be no objection to w'hat lias abundant 
precedents even in theirs, the rhyming of 
the first and fourth, second and fifth, 
third and sixtli lines. This, with a 
break in the sense at the third line, will 
make a real sonnet, which Shakespeare, 
Milton, Howies, and Wordsworth have 
often failed to give us, even where 
they have given us something good in- 
stead. 

[The common form of the Italian son- 
net is called rirmi chiusa; where the 
rhymes of the two quatrains are 1, 4, 5, 8 
—2, 3, 6, 7 ; but the alternate rhyme 
sometimes, though less regularly, occurs. 
The tercets are either in rinui incatenata, 
oxrima alteiTiata; and great variety is 
found in these, even among the early 
poets. Quadrio prefers the order a, b, 
a, b, a, b, where there are only two 
rhyming terminations ; but does not ob* 
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the facility and grace of onr native English measures, the 
song, the madrigal, or the ballad. 

52. Carew is the most celebrated among the lighter . 
Cirew P^^^cts, though 110 collcction has hitherto ern- 
arew. enfjrc writings. ' Headley has said, 

and Ellis echoes the praise, that “ Carew has the case 
without the pedantry of Waller, and perhaps less conceit. 
Waller is too exclusively considered as the first man who 
brought versification to anything like its present standard. 
Carew’s pretensions to the same merit arc seldom sufli- 
cicntly either considered or allowed.” Yet, in point of 
versification, others of the same age seem to have sur- 
passed Carew, whose lines are often very harmonious, 
but not so artfully constructed or so uniformly pleasing 
as those of Waller. lie is remarkably unequal ; the best 
of his little jiocms (none of more than thirty lines are 
good) excel all of his time ; but, after a few lines of 
great beauty, wo often come to some ill-expressed, or 
obscure, or weak, or inharmonious passage. Few will 
hesitate to acknowledge that he has more fancy and 
more tenderness than W^aller, but less choice, less judg- 
ment and knowledge where to stop, less of the equa- 
bility which never offends, less .‘ittention to the unity 
and thread of his little pieces. I should hesitate to give 
him, on the whole, the preference as a poet, taking col- 
lectively the attributes of that character ; for we must 
not, in such a comparison, overlook a good deal of very 
infei'ior merit which may be found in the short volume 
of Carew’s poems. The best have great beauty, but ho 
has had, in late criticism, his full share of applause. 
Two of his most pleasing little poems appear also among 
those of Herrick ; and as Carew’s were, I believe, pub- 
lished posthumously, I am rather inclined to prefer the 
claim of the other poet, independently of some internal 
evidence as to one of them. In all ages these very short 
compositions circulate for a time in polished society, 
while mistakes as to the real author are natural.^ 

Joot to a, b, c, a, b, c ; or even a, b, c, Herrick wants four good linos whicli are 
b, a, c. "I'ho couplet termination been- in Carew; and as they are ratbor mure 
tiroly condcnniis. Quadrio, Storia d’ ogni likely to have been interpolated than loft 
Toesia, iii. 2.S.— 1842.] out, this leads to a sort of inference that 

P One of these ]x>ems begins — he was the original ; there are also some 

Amongst the myrtles os 1 walk’d, «ther petty improvements. ’I’be second 
Love and my sighs thus iutertalk’d. poem is that beginning— 
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53. The minor poetry of Ben Jonson is extremely 
beautiful. This is partly mixed with his masques 

;and interludes, poetical and musical rather than 
dramatic pieces, and intended to gratify the imagination 
by the channs of song, as well as by the varied scenes 
that were brought before the eye ; partly in very short 
etfusions of a single sentiment, among which two epibiphs 
are known by heart. J onson possessed an admirable taste 
and feeling in poetry, which his dramas, except the Sad 
Shepherd, do not entirely lead us to value highly enough ; 
and when we consider how many other intellectual ex- 
ctdlences distinguished him, wit, observation, judgment, 
memory, learning, we must acknowledge that the iiiscirip- 
tion on his tomb, O rare lien Jonson! is not more pithy 
than it is true. 

54. George Wither, by siding with, the less poetical, 
though more prosperous party in the civil war, 

and by a profusion of temporary writings to 
sei've the ends of hiction and folly, has left a name which 
wc were accustomed to despise, till Ellis did justice to 
“ that playful fancy, pure taste, and artless delicacy of 
sentiment which distinguish the poetry of his early 
youth.” Plis best poems were published in 1 622 with 
the title ‘Mistress of Philarete.^ Some of them are 
highly beautiful, and bespeak a mind above the grovelling 
pui itanism into which he afteiwards fell. 1 tliink there 
is hardly anything in our lyric poetry of this period 
equal to Wither’s lines on his Muse, published by 
Ellis. 

55. The poetry of Ilabington is that of a pure and 
amiable mind, turned to versification by the 
custom of the age, during a real passion for a 

lady of birth and virtue, the Gastara whom he afterwards 
married ; but it displays no great original power, nor is 


Ask me why I send yon here 
'I'his firstling of the infant year. 

Herrick gives the second lino strangely, 
This sweet infanta of the year, 
which is little else than nonsense ; and 
all the other variations are for the worse, 
i must leave it in doubt 'whether he bor- 
rowed, and disfigured a little, or was him- 
self Improved upon. I must own that he 
has a trick of spoiling what he takes. 
ISuckling has an incomparable image on a 


lady dancing — 

Her feet beneath the petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out. 

As if they feared the light— 

Herrick htxs it thus— 

Her pretty feet, like snails, did creep 
A little out ; 

a most singular parallel for an elegant 
dancer. 

Ellis’s Specimens of Early English 
Poets, iii. 96. 
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it by any means exempt from the ordinary blemishes of 
hyperbolical compliment and far-fetched imagery. The 
Earl of poems of William Earl of Pembroke, long, 
ivmbroke. j^^own by the character drawn for him by 
Clarendon, and now as the object of Shakspeare’s dotiiijr 
friendship, were ushered into the world after his deatn^ 
with a letter of extravagant flattery addressed by Donne 
to (Christiana Countess of Devonshire.' But there is little 
reliance to bo placed on the freedom from interpolation 
of those posthumous editions. Among these poems 
attributed to Lord Pembroke, we find one of the best 
known of (Carew’s,® and even the famous lines addressed 
to the Soul, which some have given to Silvester. The 
poems, in general, are of little merit ; some are grossly 
indecent ; nor would they be mentioned hero except for 
the interest recently attached to the author’s name. 
But they throw no light whatever on the sonnets of 
Sliakspeare. 

56. Sir John Suckling is acknowledged to have left 

Suckling behind him all fonner writers of song in 
‘ ' g^wety and ease ; it is not ecpially clear that he 

has ever since been surpassed. His poetry aims at no 
higher praise ; he shows no sentiment or imagination, 
either because he had them not, or because he did not 
require either in the style he chose. Perhaps the Italians 
may have poetry in that style equal to Suckling’s ; 1 do 
not know that they have, nor do I believe that there is 
any in French ; that there is none in Latin I am con- 
Loveiace Lovclacc is chiefly known by a single 

song ; his other poetry is much inferior ; and 
indeed it may be generally rcmiarked that the flowers of 
our early verse, both in the Elizabethan and the subse- 
quent age, have been well culled by good taste and a 
friendly spirit of selection. We must not judge of them, 
or shall judge of them very favimrably, by the extracts 
of Headley or Ellis. 

57. The most amorous, and among the best of our 

■“ only edition that I have seen, or * Ask me no more whither do stray 
that I find mentioned, of l^ord Pembroke’s The golden atoms of the day. 

poems, is in 1660. Ihit as Donne died in t Suckling’s Epithalamium, though not 
163 J, 1 conceive that there must be one written for those “Qni mnsas colitis se- 
of earlier date. 'J'he Countess of Devon- veriores,” has been read by almost all 
shire is not called dowager ; her husband the world, and is a matchless piece of 
died in 1643. liveliness and facility. 
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amorous poets, was Roboi’t Hemck, a (clergyman ejected 
from his living in Devonshire hy the Long 
Parliament, whoso ‘ llesperides, or Poems Hu- 
man and Divine,’ were published in 1648. Herrick’s 
divine poems are, of course, such as might be presumed 
by their title and by his calling ; of his human, which 
are poetically much superior, and probably written in 
early life, the greater portion is light and voluptuous, 
while some border on the licentious and indecent. A 
selection was published in 1815, by which, as commonly 
happens, the poetical lame of Herrick does not suller ; a 
number of dull epigrams are omitted, and the editor has 
a manifest preference for what must be owned to be the 
most elegant and attractive part of his author’s rhymes. 
He has much of the lively grace that distinguishes Ana- 
creon and Catullus, and approaches also, with a less 
cloying monotony, to the Basia of Johannes Secuiidus. 
Herrick has as much variety as the poetry of kisses can 
well have ; but his love is in a very slight degree that of 
sentiment, or even any intense passion ; his mistresses 
have little to I'ocommend them, oven in his own eyes, 
save their beauties, and none of these aie omitted in his 
catalogues. Yet he is abundant in the resources of 
verse ; without the exuberant gaiety of Suckling, or per- 
haps the delicacy of Carew, he is sportive, lanciful, and 
generally of polished language. The faults of his age are 
sometimes apparent ; though ho is not often obscure, he 
runs, more perhaps for the sake of variety than any other 
cause, into occasional pedantiy ; ho has his conceits and 
false thoughts, but these are more than i edeemed by the 
numerous very little poems (for those of IlciTick are fre- 
quently not longer than epigrams), which may bo praised 
without much more qualification than belongs to such 
poetry. 

58. John Milton was born in 1009. Few are ignorant 
of his life, in recovering and recording every 
circumstance of which no diligence has been 
spared, nor has it often been unsuccessful. Of his Latin 
poetry some was written at the age of seventeen; in 
Knglish we have nothing, I believe, the date of which is 
known to be earlier than the sonnet on entering his 
twentj^’-third year. In 1634 he wrote Conius, wdiich was 
published in 1637. Lycidas was written in the latter 
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year, and most of his shorter pieces soon afterwards, ex- 
cept the sonnets, some of which do not come within the 
first half of the century. 

59. Comus was sufficient to convince any one of taste 
iiisComus feeling that a great poet had arisen in 

' England, and one partly formed in a different 
school from his contemporaries. JMany of them had pro- 
duced highly beautiful and imaginative passages ; but 
none had evinced so classical a judgment, none had 
aspired to so regular a perfection, donson had learned 
much from the . ancients ; but there was a grace in their 
best models which he did not quite attain. Neither his 
8ad Shepherd nor the Faithful Shi:pherdcss of Fletcher 
have the elegance or dignity of Eomus. A noble virgin 
and her young brothers, by whom this masque was ori- 
ginally represented, required an elevation, a purity, a 
sort of severity of sentiment, which no one in that age 
could have given but Milton. Ho avoided, and nothing 
loth, the more festive notes which dramatic poetry was 
wont to mingle with its serious strain. But for this ho 
c(jmpcnsated by the brightest hues of fancy and the 
sweetest melody of song. In Comus we find nothing 
prosaic or feeble, no false taste in the incidents, and not 
much in the language, nothing over which we should 
desire to pass on a second perusal. The want of what 
we may call personality, none of the characters having 
names, except Comus himself, who is a very indefinite 
being, and the absence of all positive attributes of time 
and place, enhance the ideality of the fiction by a certain 
indistinctness not unpleasing to the imagination. 

GO. It has been said, I thiftk very fairly, thatTjycidas 

Lycidas good tcst of a real feeling for what is pecu- 

liarly called poetry. Many, or perhaps we 
might say, most readers, do not taste its excellence ; nor 
does it follow that they may not gi'eatly admire Po])e and 
Dryden, or even Virgil and ITomer. It is, however, 
somewhat remarkable that Johnson, who has committed 
his critical I'eputation by the most contemptuous deju-c- 
ciation of this poem, had in an earlier part of his life 
selected the tenth eclogue of Virgil for peculiar praise 
the tenth eclogue, which, beautiful as it is, belongs 
to the same class of pastoral aTid personal allegory, and 
“ Adventttrer, No. y2. 
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requires the same sacrifice of reasoning criticism as ihe 
Lycidas itself. In the age of Milton the poetical world 
had been accustomed by the Italian and Spanish writers 
to a more abnndant use of allegory than has been pleas- 
ing to their posterity ; but Lycidas is not so much in the 
nature of an allegory as of a masque : the characters pass 
before our eyes in imagination, as on the stage ; they 
are chiefly mythological, but not creations of the poet. 
Our sympathy with the fate of Lycidas may not be 
much stronger than for the desertion of G alius by his 
mistress ; but many poems will yield an exquisite plea- 
sure to the imagination that produce no emotion in the 
heart; or none at least except through associations inde- 
pendent of the subject. 

Gl. The introduction of St. Peter after the fabulous 
deities of the sea has appeared an incongruity deserving 
of censure to some admirers of this })oem. It would be 
very reluctantly that we could abandon to this criticism 
fhe most splendid passage it presents. But the censure 
I'csts, as I think, on too narrow a principle. In narrative 
or dramatic poetry, where something like illusion or mo- 
mentary belj^ is to bo produced, the mind requires an 
objective possibility, a capacity of real existence, not 
only in all the separate portions of the imagined story, 
but in their coherency and relation to a common whole. 
Whatever is obviously incongruous, whatever shocks our 
previous knowledge of possibility, destroys to a certain 
extent that acquiescence in the fiction, which it is the 
true business of the fiction to produce. But the case is 
not the same in such poems as Lycidas. They pretend 
to no credibility, they aim at no illusion ; they are read 
with the willing abandoniAent of the imagination to a 
waking dream, and require only that general possi- 
bility, that combination of images which common ex- 
perience does not reject as incompatible, without which 
the fancy of the poet would be only like that of the 
lunatic. And it had been so usual to blend sacred with 
mythological personages in allegory, that no one pro- 
bably in Milton’s age would have been struck by the 
objection.* 

62. The Allegro and Penseroso are perhaps more fami- 
liar to us than any ])art of the writings of Mil- Aiiogro and 
ton. They satisfy the critics, and they delight 
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noHo of these from direct knowledge, except of Bor- 
hoiiius, whose Dine on the death of ITeiiry have not 
appeared to my judj^mont deserving of so much eulogy. . 

(57. The Germans wrote much in Latin, especially in 
III (if'rmmiy tlio earlier decads of this period. Melissus 
aiiAitaiy. Schcdius, liot undistiiigiiishcd in his native 
tongue, iniglit liavo been mentioned as a Ijatiri poet in 
the last volume, since most of his compositions were 
published in the sixteenth century. Tn Italy wo have 
not many conspicuous names. The bad taste that in- 
fested the school of Marini spread also, according to 
Tirabosclii, over Latin poetry. Martial, Lucan, and 
( laudian became in their eyes better models than (^i- 
tulliis and Virgil. Baillot, or rather those whom he 
copies, and among whom Rossi, author of the Linaco- 
thoca Virorum illustrium, under the name of Erythiums, 
a profuse and in discriminating panegyrist, for the most 
part, of his contemporaries, furnivshes the chief materials, 
bestows ]naise on Gesarini, on Querenghi, whom even 
Ihraboschi selects from the crowd, and on Maffoi Bar- 
berini, best known as Rope Urban VI 11. 

CiS. Holland stood at the head of Europe in this line 
of poetry. Grotius has liad the reputation of writing 
In Holland, witli Spirit, elegaiicc, and imagination.^ But 
Heinsins. excelled by Heiiisius, whose elegies, still 

moi’c than his hexameters, may be ranked high in 
modern Latin. The habit, however, of classical imita- 
tion has so much weakened all individual originality in 
these versifiers, that it is often difficult to distinguish 
them, or to pronounce hf any Iwcnty linos that they 
might nut have been writ^n by some other author. 
Gompare, for example, the elegies of Buchanan with 
those of Ileinsius, wherever there are no proper names 
to guide us ; a more finished and continued elegance 

ost pur, muia sans elevation. Cerisantes r [The Adainus Kxul of Orutins, wliioh, 
a Joint duns ses (xles I’tin et I’aiitre; car after goiri}? through several ediMous in 
il e^iit nobleraent, et d’un style assez Holland l>cfore the middle of the 17th 
I)ur. AT)re,s tout, il n'u juvs tant de feu century, hil^ lately been ndranslati'd by 
que ('rtsimir, lequelavoit bien de I’esprit, Mr. iJarliam, is not only of considerable 
et d'^ cet. esprit heureux qui fait les poetieal merit, but deserving of notice, 
j)oetes. Bucanan a des odes dignes de as having suggested much to Milton. 
I'antiqnite.mais il ade grand(‘S inegalitds J.Audcr perceived this, but was strangely 
par le mc^lange de son caractere qiii n'est led to I'xaggerate the resemblance by for- 
[>as assez uni. lloflexions sur la Poetique, gery.— I84t.j 

p. "08. 
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belongs, on the whole (as at least I should say), to Iho 
latter, but in a sliort passage this may not be perceptible, 
and I believe few would guess with niuch confidence 
between the two. lleinsius, however, like most of the 
Dutch, is remarkably fond of a polysyllabic close in the 
peiitamoter; at least in his Juvenilia, which, notwith- 
standing their title, are perhaps better tlian his later pro- 
ductions. As it is not neccssaiy to make a distinct liead 
for the Latin drama, we may here advert to a tragedy by 
lleiiisiiis, llerodes Infanticida. This has been tlie sub- 
ject of a critique by Dalzac, for the most ])art A’ery 
favourable ; and it certainly contains some highly beau- 
tiful passages. l*erhaps the description of the \ irgiii’s 
feelings on the nativity, though praised by Balzac, and 
ox<piisitely classical in diction, is not quite in the best 
taste.'* 

( 31 ). Sidonius TToschiiis, a Flemish Jesuit, is extolled 
by Baillet and his autliorilies. But. another of cas mir 
the same order, (.^asiinir S'libievius, a Bole, is 
far better known, and, in lyric poetry, which ho almost 
exclusively cultivated, obtained a much higher reputa- 
tion. He had lived some years at Borne, and is full of 
Bouiaii allusion. ITe had read Tlora(,*e, as Sannazarius 
liad Virgil, and lleinsius Ovid, till the styh} and tone 
became spontaneous ; but ho has more of centonisin than 
the other two. Yet while he constantly reminds us of 
lloiace, it is with as constant an inferiority ; we feel that 
his Borne wa.s not the same Borne, that Urban YIll. was 
not Augustus, nor the Polish victories on tlio Danube 
like those of the sons of Livia. Hence his flattery of the 
great, tliough not a stej) beyond that of his master, ^ooms 
rather more displeasing, because we have it only on his 
word that they were truly great. Sarbievius seldom 
rises high or pours out an original feeling; but ho is free 


Oi'uliis(\ue innic hue pavkla nunc illuc 
jiicit, 

Intcniue miiTrcm virginemque haTcnt 
aiUuu: 

Suspt!ii:-.a m.itris guudia, ac trepidus 
pudor. * ^ 

* * * step cum blandas pucr, 

Aut a sopore languiuas jactat manus, 
Tenerisque labris pectus iiitactuin 
potir, 

Virginoa subitus ora perfundit rubor, 
liaudemque uiatris virgiiiis Crimea 
pulat. 


A critique on the poems of Hein&ins 
will be found in llic Keirospective lle- 
viow, vol. i. p. 4fl ; hut notwithstanding 
the laudatory spirit, ^\hi('h is for the 
most juirt too iudiscriminaiing in that 
publication, the reviewer has not done 
justice to Heinsius, and hardly seems, 
perhaps, a very competent judge of Latin 
vers«\ The sulfrages of those wlio were 
so, ill favour of this Batavian poet, aro 
collected by Baillet, n. 1482. 

T 2 
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from conceits, never becomes prosaic, and knows how to 
put in good language the commonplaces with which his 
subject happens to furnish him. lie is, to a certain de- 
gree, ill Latin poetry wliat Chiabrera is in Italian, but 
does not deserve so high a place. Sarbievius was 
perha])s the first who succeeded much in the Alcaic 
stanza, which the earlier poets seem to avoid, or to use 
unskilfully. But he has many unwaiTaii table licenses in 
his nudre, and even false quantities, as is common to 
the great majority of these Latin versifiers. 

70. (lasper Barlaeus had as high a name, perhaps, as 
iiariajus Latin poet of this age. llis rhythm is in- 

deed excellent, but if he ever rises to other ex- 
cellence, 1 have not lighted on the passages. A greater 
ecpiaJity I have never found than in Barlams; nothing is 
bad, iKjthing is striking. It was the practice with Dutch- 
men on their marriage to purchase epithalamiums in 
hexameter verse ; and the muse of Barkens was in re- 
quest. These nuptial songs are of course about Belciis 
and ddietis, or similar iicrsoiiages, inlerspoised with 
fitting praises of the bride and biadcgroom. Sucli poetry 
is not likely to rise liigh. The epicedia, or fumu’al 
lamentations, paid fur hy tlio heir, are little, if at all, 
hotter than the ct>itlialamia ; and the panegyih^al 
ofiiisions on ])ul)lie or jirivate events rather worse. 
The elegies of Barlacus, as wo generally find, are siqierior 
to the hexameters : he has here the same smoothness of 
versification, and a gimtcful gaiety which gives us plea- 
sure. In some of his elegies and epistles he counterfeits 
the O vidian style extremely well, so that they might 
pass for those of his moTel. •Still there is an ecpiability, 
a reeurreiice of trivial thoughts and forms, which in 
truth is too much characteristic of modern Lalin to he a 
re])roach to Barlseus. Ho uses the ])olysyl]al)i(^ tennina- 
tioii h'.ss than earlier Dutch iioeis. ()ne of the c])it ha- 
lamia of Barheus, it may ho observed before we leave 
him, is entitled IVradisus, and recounts the nuptials of 
Adam and Lvc. It is possilde that Milton may have 
seen this; the fourth hook of the Baradise Lost com- 
presses the excessive difiiisenoss of Barlmus, but the ideas 
are in great inoasurc the same. Yet since this must 
naturally be the case, wo cannot ])resumo ijnitatiou. 
Dew of tlie poems of Barheus arc so redundant as tliis ; 
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he has the gift of stringing together mythological 
parallels and descriptive poetry without stint, and his 
discretion does not inform him where to stop. 

71. The eight books of Sylvje by Balde, a German 
ecclesiastic, are extolled by Baillet and Bouter- 

wek far above their value ; the odes are tumid om k iMu m 
and unclassical ; yet some have called him 
equal to Horace. Heinsius tried his skill in Greek verse. 
His Pcj^lus Griccoruin Epigrammatum was ])ublishod in 
1()E3. These are what our schoolboys would call very 
inditferent .in point of elegance, and, as I should con- 
ceive, of accuracy : articles and expletives (as they used 
to be happily called) are perpetually employed for the 
sake of the metre, not of the sense. 

72. kScothind might perhaps contend with Holland in 
this as well irs in the preceding age. In the j.jjj,, 
Hclicia} Poetarum Scotorum, puldished in 10137 ol* S( oiiand. 
by Arthur Jonston, we find about an equal pro- 

duce of each century, the whole number being 
thirty-seven. Those of tlonston himself, and some elegies 
by Scot of Scotstarvot, are among the best. The 8t.*ots 
certainly wrote Latin with a good ear and considerable 
elegance of phrase. A sort of critical controveisy was 
carried on in the last century as to the versions of the 
Psalms by Buchanan and Jonston. Though the national 
honour may seem equally secure by the superiority of 
cithei’, it has, I believe, been usual in Scotland to main- 
tain the older ])oet against all the world. I am neverthe- 
less inclined to think that Jonston’s Psalms, all of which 
are in elegiac metre, do not fall short of those of Bu- 
chanan, either in cleganc® of style or in correctness of 
Latinity. In the lo7th, with which Buchanan has taken 
much pains, he may be allowed the preference, but not 
at a great interval, and he has attained this superiority 
by too much ditfiiscness. 

73. A^olliing good, and hardly tolerable, in a pociical 
sense, had a})peared in Ijatin verse anuuig our- Owonv 
solves till this period. Owen’s e])igrams (An- 

doeni Epigrammata), a well-known colleeiion, weio 
published in 1007 ; unequal enough, they are sometimes 
neat and more often witty : but they scarcely aspire to 
the name of poetry. Alabaster, a man of rccon- Aiabiistor's 
dite Hebrew learning, published in 1032 his 
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tragedy of Koxana, which, as ho tells ns, was written 
ahi)ut forty years before for one night’s representation, 
probably at college, but had been lately printed by some 
plagiary as his own. llo furgels, however, to inform the 
I’eacler, and thus laj^s himself open to some recrimination, 
that his tragedy is very largely borrowed from the Da- 
lida of (Iroto, an Italian dramatist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury The story, the characters, the incidents, almost 
every successive scene, many thoughts, descriptions, and 
images, are taken from this original ; but it is a very free 
translation, or rather differs from what can bo called a 
translation. The tragedy of Groto is shortened, and 
Alai )aster has thrown much into and her form, besides 
introducing much of his own. The plot is full of all the 
'accumulated horror and slaughter in which the Italians 
delighted on their stage. 1 rather prefer the original 
trag(idy. Alal)aster has spirit and fii*e with some degree 
of skill ; but his notion of tragic stylo is of the “ King 
Canibyscs’ vein he is intlated and hyperbolical to ex- 
cess, whi(di is not the case with Groto. 

74. But the first Latin poetry which England can 
May’s Sup- May’s 8upt>lement to Lucan, in seven 

iiieiiicjit to books, which carry down the history of the 
iucan. Pharsalia to the death of Cmsar. This is not 
only a very spirited j)oem, but, in many jdaces at least, 
'in excellent imihiiion. The versification, though it fre- 
(piently reminds us of his model, is somewhat more 
negligent. May seems rarely to fall into Lucan’s tumid 
extravagances, or to emulate his philosophical giandeuv; 
but the narration is almost as im])etnous and rapid, the 
images os thronged ; ami sometimes we have rather a, 
happy imitation of the ingenious so])hisms Lucan is a])t 
to employ. The death of Gato and that of Cmsar are 
among the passages well worthy of praise. In some 
lines on Cleopatra’s intrigue Avith Caisar, Avliile mariied 
to her brother, he has seized, Avith felicitous effect, not 

“ I am iiulebtod for the knowlcclj^c of traf'ody of Groto, whicli T liad not prr- 
this to ii mannscript note I found in tin* vioii.sly done. 

copy of A hdiastor's Itoxaiia in Iho British TJie tillt* of Roxana runs tlnis ■— 

.Aliis(‘mn: Hand inultum abest lia'c tra- Koxaiia Iragcdia a pl:i}fiarii unguibius 
^oiiia a pura vorsioiio trage-diio Italicai vindicata aucta et aguiUv ab autoic Gul. 
Lmlvtviri Uroti Cioci Hadriensis cui titu- Altibastro. Loud. 1(;32. 
lus Dalida. 'I'his induct'd me to read the 
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only the broken cadences, but the love of moral ])ai adox 
we find in Liican.^ 

^ 75. Many of the Lalin poems of Milton were written 

in early life, some even at the ago of seventeen, j^iiitous 
His name, and the just curiosity of mankind to 
tmce the development of a mighty genius, 
would naturally attract our regard, 'bhey arc in them- 
selves full of classictil elegance, of thoughts natural and 
pleasing, of a diction culled with taste from the gaidens 
ot ancient poetry, of a versification remarkably well 
cadenced and gi'atcful to the car. There is in them, 
without a ma-Tkcd originality, which Latin verse con 
rarely admit but at the price of some incorn ad ness r)r 
impropriety, a more individual display of the poet’s mind 
than we usually find. “ Jn the elegies,” it is said by 
Wartoii, a very competent judge of Latin ])oetry, ‘‘ (Jvid 
was professedly IMilton’s model for languag('. and versifi- 
cation. They are not, however, a per])etual and uni ton ii 
tissue of 0 vidian phraseology. AVith Ovid in view he 
has an original manner and character of his own, which 
exhibit a remarkable perspicuity of contexture, a native 
facility and fluency. Kor docs his observation of Koman 
models o])prcss or destroy our great poet’s inhev(‘.nt 
powers of invention and soTitiment. I value thesci ] nieces 
as much for their fancy and genius as for their stylo and 
expression. That Ovid, among the Latin poets, was 
]\Iilton’s favourite, appears not only from his elegiac but 
his hcxametric j)ootry. The versification of our autlior’s 
Jicxamcters has yet a different structure from that ot* tne 
Metamorphoses; jMiltoft’s is more clear, intelligible, and 
hewing ; less desultory, ^less familiar, and less em- 
harrassed, with a frecpieiit recurrence of ])criods. Ovid 
is at once rapid and abrupt.”*^ AVhy VVartim should have 
at once supposed Ovid to he Milton’s favourite moihd in 
hexameters, and yet so totally different as ho represiads 

... N«o crimen inesse MajusJuhiUcriodclktum ; tnrj)iu.'>issot, 
Concubitii niinmni uili, Cleopatra, pu- Quiseredat? jusli atl thalamosCk opatia 

tabiint iiiariti, 

Qiii I’tolema'oruiti tlialamus, eonBue- Utqiie mimiB Iccto pecearet, adultcra 
taqne jvra la<- t.i 

Jneesta* nuvere donius, fratrcmquo, .. ^ . 

S(>r(jri Wartons essay on the Latin poctiy 

(Jnnju^io juuctam, saertvi sub nomine Milton, inserted at length in 'I'odd’H 
tujdai edition. 
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him to be, seems hard to say. The structure of our 
|)0(it’s hexameters is much more Virgilian, nor do I see 
the least resemblance in them to the manner of Ovid. . 
These Tjatin poems of Milton bear some traces of juve- 
nility, but, for the most part, such as please us for that 
veiy reason; it is the spring-time of an ardent aod 
brilliant fancy, before the stern and sour spirit of polemi- 
cal Puritanism had gained entrance into his mind, the 
voice of the Allegro and of Comus. 
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CIIArTER VI. 

HISTORY OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE FROM 1600 TO 1660 . 


Section I. 

On the I'taliA'N and Spanish Drama. 

Character of tlie Italian Thi'atre in lliis Age — Bonarelli — 'I’lu* Spanisli 'niculrc — 
CaUiiTon — A pprociation of his Merits ns a Dnunatic Poet, 

1. The Italian theatre, if wo slioiiltl believe one of its 
Listorians, fell into total decay during the whole j)pciino of 
course of the seventeenth century, though the 
number of dramatic pieces of various kinds was 
by no means sinal]. He makes a sort of apology for 
mserting in a copious list of dramatic performances 
any that appeared after IbOO, and stops entirely with 
11)50.'^ But in this ho seems hardly to have done justice 
to a few, which, if not of remarkable excellence, might 
be selected from the rest. Andreini is ])erha])s best 
known by name in England, and that for one only of his 
eighteen dramas, the Adamo, whieh has been sn])})used, 
on too precarious grounds, to have furnished the idea of 
haradise Lost in the original form, as it was planned hy 
its great author. The Adamo was first published in 
1(3 hi, and afterwards with amplification in 1(341. It is 
denominated “ A Hacred Bepresentation and as An- 
dreini was a player hy profession, must be presumed to 
have been brought upon the stage. It is, however, 
asserted by Kiceoboni, that those who wrote regular 
tragedies did not cause them to he rcyucscnted ; probably 
he might have scrupled to give that epithet to the Adamo. 
Ilayler and Walker have reckoned it a composition of 
considerable b('aiity. 

2. The majority of Italian tragedies in the seventeenth 

d Riccoboni, du Thoitre Italien, vol. i. 
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centnry were taken, like the Adamo, from sacred siih- 
jccts, iiiehiding such as ccclesiasi ical legends abundantly 
sup])] led. Few of these gave sufficient scope, either by 
action or character, for the diversity of excitement which 
the stage demands. Tragedies more truly deseiwing that 
name wore the Solimano of Jlonarelli, the Tancrcdi of 
(Jampeggio, the Dcmetrio of llocco, which Salt! prefers 
to the rest, and the Aristodemo of Carlo do’ Dettori. A 
drama by Testi, L’lsola di Alcina, had some reputation ; 
but in this, wliich tlie title betrays not to be a legitimate 
tragedy, he introduced musical airs, and thus trod on the 
boundaries of a rival art.“ It has lieen suggested with 
no inconsiderable probability, that in her passion for the 
inelodrame Italy lost all relish ft)r the graver tone of 
tragedy. Music, at least the music of the ojiera, con- 
spired with many more im])ortant circumstances to spread 
an eircminacy over the public character. 

d. dhe ])ast<jral drama had always been allied to 
Fiiiidi musical sentiment, even though it might be 
soiro. without accompaniment. The feeling it inspired 
was nearly that of the o])cra. In this style we lind one 
imitation of Tasso and Cuarini, inferior in most qualilies, 
yet deserving some regard, and once popular even with 
the critics of Italy. Tliis was the Filli di Sciro of Bona- 
relli, published at Ferrara, a city already fallen into the 
hands of priests, but round whoso deserted palaces the 
traditions of poetical glory still lingered, in 1007, and 
represented by an academy in the same ])lace soon after- 
wards. It passed through numerous editions, and was 
admired, even beyond the Alps, during the whole cen- 
tury, and perhaps still longer. It displays much of the 
bad taste and atfectation of that period. Bonarelli is as 
strained in the construction of history, and in his cha- 
racters, as he is in his style. Celia, the heroine of this 
])astoral, st niggles with a double love, the original idea, 
as he might truly think, of his drama, which he wrote a 
long dissertation in order to justify. It is, however, far 
less (jonformable to the truth of nature than to the 
so])histicatcd society for wlpch he wrote. A wanton 
capricious court lady might perhaps waver, with some 


** Salfl, c’ontiiniiition do Ginguf^ne, vol. the Italian stigo, Sagglo Storico-Crilico 
xii. oliiip. ix. liohidcs this larger work, della Commodia Itiiliaiuu 
SaUi i,uMi&licd in I.SJO a s-hort c^slly on 
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warmth of inclination towards both, between two lovers, 
“ A] me deir alma mia,” as (.'elia calls tliein, and be very 
willing to possess either. But wliat is morbid in moral 
atfeclion seldom creates sympathy, or is tit either for 
narrative ])oetiy or the stage. Bonarelli's diction is 
studied and polished to the highest degree ; and though 
its false refinement and affected graces often displense 
us, the real (ilegance of insulated passages makes us 
pause to admire. In harmony and sweetness of sound 
lie seems fully ccpial to his predecessors, Tasso and 
(iuarini : hut he has neither the pathos of the one, nor 
the fertility of the other. 3'he language and turn of 
thought seems, more than in the I’astor Tido, to be that 
of ,tlie o 2 )era, wanting, indeed, nothing but the inter- 
mixture of air to be jicrfeidly adaided to music. Its 
great reiiutation, which even Crescimbeni does his utmost 
to keet^ u]), iiroves the decline of good tasie in Italy, and 
the lateness of its revival.' 

4. A new fashion, which sprung up about 1 020, both 
lutirks the extinction of a taste for genuine tra- Translations 
gedy, and, by furnisliing a subsfitute, stood in ofSpanWi 
the way of its revival. Translations from Spanish 
tragedies and tragi-comedies, those ot Lope de Vega and 
Ills successois, rejtlaced the native muse of Italy. These 
W(;i c in ijrose and in three acts, irregular of course, and 
with very diU’erent cliaracteristics from those of the 
Italian school. “ T’lio very name of tragedy,” says 
hiccoboni, “ became unknown in onr country ; the 
monstr.rs which nsur])cd the ])lacc did not ])rctend to that 
gloi ions title. Tragi -comedies rendered from the S])anish, 
su(.*h as Idle is a llrcain (of Laldcron), the tSamson, tlio 
(Liest of Stone, and others of the same class, wore the 
}»opiilar ornaments of the Italian stage.’’" 

5. The extemporaneous comedy had always heen the 
amusement of the Italian ]K)piilac.e, not to say of all who 
Avished to unbend their minds.'* An ciioch in this art 

I' Istoria (loUa voljiiar Poesia, iv. 147. in which having liccn hardly shadowed 
Uo places thu Filli di Sdro next to the out weri* assigned to dilTereiit actors who 
Ainiiita. . w»‘ro to di-velup tlicin in extcrnp()rano<m.s 

^ Hist. (In 'rh(S{\t,r»^ Italicn, i. 47. dialogue." Such a skelch was called a 

*' 'I’lie. cxteniporiueous comedy was scenario, containing the subject of each 
called commedia dell’ arte. “ It con- scene, and those of FUuninio Scala wer(i 
sisted,” says Salll, “ in a mere .sketch or celebrated. Saggio Storico-Critico, p. tlH. 
plan of a dramatic eompobitiuu, the parts riio pantomime, as it exists among ns, 
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was made in 1011 by Flaminio vScala, who first published 
Extemijo- outline or canvas of a series of these pieces, 
rancous the dialogue being of course reserved for the in- 
g(jnious performers.* This outline was not quite 
so short as that sometimes given in Italian play-bills : 
it explained the drift of each actor’s part in the scene, 
but without any distinct hint of what he was to say. 
The const i-uction of these fables is censured by liiecoboni 
as weak ; but it would not be reasonable to expect that 
it should be otherwise. 'I’he talent of the actors supplied 
the deficiency of writers. A certain quickness of wit, 
and tact in catching the shades of manner, comparatively 
rare among us, are widely diffused in Italy. It would 
be, we naiy well suspect, impossible to establish an 
extemporaneous theatre in England, which should not be 
stupidly vulgar. But Bergamo sent out many Harle- 
quins, and Venice many Bantaloons. They weio re- 
spected, as brilliant wit ought to be. The emperor 
Mathias ennobled Cecchini, a famous Harlequin, who 
was, however, a man of letters. These actors sometinicvs 
took the ])lot of old comedies as their outline, and dis- 
figured them, so a.s hardly to be known, by their extem- 
poraneous dialogue.'" 

(). Lope do Ah^ga was at the height of his glory at the 
Spanisii beginning of this century. Perhaps tlie majority 
bUiKc*. Qf dramas fall within it; but enough has 
been said on the subject in the last volume. His con- 
temporaries and iinmcdiate successors were exceedingly 
numerous ; the effulgence of dramatic literature in Spain 


is the descpniJant of tin's oxtomporanoems 
comedy, but with little of the wit and 
spirit of its progenitor. 

i Salli, p. 40. 

k 'I'liis is only meant as to dialogue 
and as to the public stage. 'Flio talent 
of a single actor, like the late Charles 
Mathews, is not an oxcci>tion ; but even 
the j)o\ver of strictly exteirii)oraneous 
coiiK'dy, with tlie ameeablc poignancy 
that tlie minor lliealre requires, is not 
wanting among some whose station and 
habits tif lifi* restrain its exercise to the 
most private circles. 

lliceoboni, Hist, du Th(?atro Italien 
Salli, xii. 51.S. An elaborate disquisition 
on the extemporaneous comedy by Mr 


I’anizzi, in the Foreign lieview for lH2i) 
(not the Foreign Quarterly, but one <*arly 
extinguished), derives it from the mimes 
and AtelLanian comedies of nticiciit Italy, 
tracing them tlirougii the middle ages. 
'Pile point seems sulbcieiitly proved. The 
last eomjiany of performers in this old. 
though iilebeian family, existed within 
about thirty years in TiOinbardy. A 
friend of mine at that time witnessed tlie 
last of the Harlequins. 1 need hanlly 
say that this charm ter Avas not a mere 
skipper over the stage, as we have seen 
him, but a very bone.st and lively young 
Bergaraasqne. 'Fhe plays of Carlo Uozzi , 
if plays they are, are mere hints to guide 
the A\it of extemporaneous actors. 
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corresponding exactly in time to that of England. Several 
are, named by Boutcrwek and Velasquez; but one only, 

. Tedro Calderon de la Barca, must be permitted cai.k'roti.^ 
to arrest us. This celebrated man Wcis born in Nuinb.r of 
1600, and died in 1683. From an early age till 
after the middle of the century, when he entered tlie 
church, he contributed, with a fertility only ec]i})scd by 
that of Lope, a long list of tragic, historic, comic, and 
iiugi-comic dramas to the S]>anish stage. In the latter 
period of his life he confined himself to the religious 
])ieces called Autos Sacramentales. Of those, 07 are 
published in the collective edition of 1726, besides 127 
of his I’Ogular plays. In one year, 1635, it is said that 
twelve of his comedies appeared ; but the aiithentieitv of 
s(j large a number has been questioned. He is said to 
have given a list of his sacred ])lays, at the age of eighty, 
consisting of only 68. ISo collection was published by 
himself. Some of his comedies, in the Spanish sense of 
the word, it may be observed, turn more or less on 
religious subjccjts, as their titles show: El Purgatorio d6 
San Patricio — LaDcvocion de la (h*uz — Judas Maccabeus 
— La (hsma de Inghilterra. He did not dislike contem- 
porary subjects. In El Sitio de Breda, we have Spiiiola, 
Xassau, and others then living, on the scene. Calderon’s 
metro is generally trochaic, of eight or S(‘ven syl- 
lables, not always rhyming; but verses de arte mayor, 
as they were called, or anapteslic lines of eleven or 
twelve syllables, and also liendocasyllablcs, frc(}ucntly 
occur. 

7. The comedies, those i>ropcrly so called,* r/? capa y 
espada, which represent iminners, are full of ifiscomc 
incident, but not ])erhaps crowded so as to pro- 
duce any exmfusion ; the characters have nothing very 
salient, but ex])j’ess the sentiments of genthmien witli 
frankness and s])irit. Wo find in every one a ])i(;ture of 
Spain ; gtillantry, jealousy, quick resentment of insult, 
sometimes deep levcnge. The language (d’ Caldeion is 
not unfreqmmtiy poetical, even in these lighter dramas, 
but hypei bolical figures and insipid coiKJcits deform its 
beauty. 'Lhe gracioso, or witty servant, is an unfailing 
personage ; but I do not know (my reading, however, 
being extremely limited) that Calderon displays mueli 
brill iancy or liveliness in his sallies. 
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8. Tho plays of CaLleron required a good deal of 
tlieatiicnil apparatus, unless tho good natiiio of the au- 
dience dispensed witli it. Jlut this kind of comedy must 
have led to scenical improvements. They seem to con- 
tain no indecency, nor do the intrigues ever become 
criminal, at least in effect ; most of the ladies, indeed, 
are unmarried. Yet they have been severely censured 
])y later ci itics on the sqore of their morality, which is 
no douht lhat of the stage, but considerably purified in 
comparison with the Italian and French of tho sixteenth 
century. Calderon seems to bear no resemblance to any 
English writer of his age, except, in a certain degree, to 
Beaumont and Fletcher. And as ho wants their fertility 
of wit and liumuni’, we cannot, I presume, place tho best 
of his comedies on a level with even the second class of 
tlieirs. But 1 should speak porha]>s with more reserve 
of an antlior, very few of whoso plays 1 have read, and 
with whoso language 1 am very imperfectly accpiaiuted; 
nor should 1 have ventured so far, if the opinion of 
many European critics had not seemed to wfirrant my 
frigid chameter of one who has sometimes beim so much 
apjdauded. 

0. La Vida cs Sueho rises, in ifs subject as well as 
i.i Vida cs styl(% iihovc tlio ordinary comedies of (/alderou. 
Siu'uo. Basilius, King of Boland, a deep pliilosopher, 
has, by consulting the stars, had the misfortune of ascer- 
taining that his unborn son Sigismund would be under 
some extraordinary influences of evil ])assion. ITo re- 
solves in coiisequoiice to conceal his birth, and to bring 
him up in a horrible solitude, where, it hai’dly ajipears 
why, he is laden with chains, and covered with skins of 
beasts, receiving meantime an excellent education, and 
becoming able to converse on every subject, though 
destitute of all society but that of his keeper Clotaldo. 
^J^ho inlun-itauce of the crown of Boland is supposed to 
have devolved on Astolfo, duke of Moscovy, or on his 
cousin b]strella, Avho, as daughter of an elder branch, 
cont(\sts it with him. The play opens by a scene, in 
which Jtosanra, a Moscovito lady, who, having been be- 
trayed by Astolfo, has fled to Boland in man’s attire, 
descends the almost impassable precipices wliich over- 
hang the small castle wherein Sigismund is confined. 
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This scene, and that in which ho first appears, arc im- 
pressive and full of beauty, even now that wo are be- 
come accustomed in excess to these theatrical wonders. 
(Jlotaldo discovers the prince in conversation with a 
stranger, who by the king’s general order must bo 
dotjiined, and probably for death. A circumstance leads 
him to believe that this stranger is his son ; but the ( as- 
lilian loyalty transferred to I’oland forbids him to hesi- 
tate in obeying his instructions. The king, however, 
who has fortunately determined to relcfuse his son, and 
try an experiment upon tlic force of the stars, coming in 
at this lime, sets liosaura at liberty. 

10. In the next act 8igismund, who, by the help of a 
slcc})ing potion, has been conveyed to the ])al{ice, wakes 
in a bed of down, and in the midst of royal splendour, 
lie has little difiiculty in understanding his new con- 
dition’, but prcsci-ves a not unnatural resentment of his 
former treatment. The malign stars prevail ; ho treats 
Astolfo with the utmost aiTOganco, reviles and threatens 
hivS father, throws one of his servants out of the window, 
attempts the life of Clotaldo and the honour of liosaura. 
The king, more convinced than ever of the truth of 
astrology, directs another soporific draught to be admi- 
nistered : and in the next scene wo find the prince again 
in his j)rison. (dotaldo, once more at his side, persuades 
him that his lale royalty has passed in a dream, wisely 
observing, however, that asleep or awake we should 
always do wdiat is right. 

1 1. Sigismund, after some philo.sophical relleciions, 
prepares to submit to the sjid reality Avhich has displaced 
his vision. But in the third act an unforeseen event 
recalls him to the world. ^The army, become aocpiainted 
witli his rights, and indignant that the king should 
transfer them to Astolfo, break into his prison, and place 
him at their hcjid. (Jlotaldo exjiects nothing but death. 
A new revolution, however, has taken place. Sigismund, 
corrected by the dismal consequences of giving way to 
passion in his former dream, and apprehending a similar 
waiving once more, has suddenly overthrown tlie sway 
of the sinistijr constellations that had enslaved him ; he 
becomes gen Cl JUS, mild, and master of himself; and the 
only pretext for his disinheritance being removed, it is 
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easy that he should he reconciled to his father, that 
Ast(dfo, abandoning a kingdom he can no longer 
claim, should espouse the injured liosaura, and that 
the reformed priric(i should become the husband of 
Estrella. The incidents which chiefly relate to these 
latter characters have been omitted in this slight 
analysis. 

12. This tragi-comedy presents a moral not so con- 
temptible in the age of Calderon as it may now 
ap])(iar : that the stars may influence our will, but 
do not oblige it. If wo could extract an allegorical 
iiK^aning from the chimeras of asti’ology, and deem the 
stars but names for the circumstances of birth and for- 
tune which aflbet the character as well as condition of 
every man, but yield to the persevering energy of self- 
correction, we might see in this fable the shadow of a 
]K‘rmam!nt and valuable truth. As a ])lay it dc'serves 
consid<iral)le ])raiso ; the events are surprising without 
excessive im])robability, and succeed each other without 
contusion ; the thoughts are natural and poetically ex- 
pressed ; and it requires, on the whole, less allowance 
for th(^ diifeiHint standard of national taste than is usual 
in the S])anish diama. 

Id. A secrcto Agravio sccrchi Vcngan(;*a is a domestic 
tragedy which turns on a common story — a hus- 
Agraviose- baiid’s roveiigo on one whom he erroneously 
believes to be still a favoured, and who had 
been once an accef)ted, lover. It is some- 
thing like Tancred and Sigismunda, except that the 
lover is killed instead of the husband. The latter ]nits 
him to death secretly, which gives name to the play. 
.He aflerwards sets lire to his own house, and in the con- 
fusion designedly kills his wife. A friend communicates 
the fact to his sovereign, Sebastian, King of rortugal, 
who applauds what has been done. It is an atrocious 
1)1 ay, and speaks terrible things as to the state of public 
sonliinent in Spain, but abounds with interesting and 
touching passages. 

14. It has been objected to Calderon, and the follow- 
styionf ing defence of llouterwek seems very iiisufli- 
Caidcn.n. LLs scrvants converse in a poetical 

stylo like their masters. “ The spirit, on those particu- 
lar occasions,” says that judicious but lenient critic, 
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“ must not be misunderstood. The servants in Calde- 
ron’s comedies always imitate the language of their mas- 
ters. In must cases they express themselves like the 
latter, in the natural language of real life, and often 
divested of that colouring of the ideas, without which a 
dramatic work ceases to be a poem. But whenever 
romantic gallantry speaks in the language of tenderness, 
admiration, or flattery, then, according to Spanish cus- 
tom, every idea becomes a metaphor; and Calderon, 
who was a thorough Spaniard, seized these oi)portunities 
to give the reins to his fancy, and to suiter it to take a 
bold lyric flight be3’ond the boundaries of nature. On 
such occasions the most extravagant metaphoric lan^ 
guage, in the style of the Italian Alarinists, did not 
appear unnatural to a Spanish audience ; and even Cal- 
deron himself had for that style a particular fondness, to 
the gratification of which he sacrificed a chaster taste. 
It was his ambition to become a more refined Lope do 
Vega or a Spanish Marini. Thus in his play, Bicn 
vongas Mai si vengas solo, a waiting maid, addressing 
her young mistress who has risen in ii gay humour, says 
— ‘ Aurora would not have done wrong had she slum- 
bered that morning in her snowy ciystal, for that the 
sight of her mistress’s charms would suffice to draw 
aside the curtains from the couch of Sol.’ She adds 
that, using a Spanish idea, ‘ it might then, indeed, bo 
said that the sun had risen in her lady’s eyes.’ Valets, 
on the like occasion, speak in the same style ; and when 
lovers address comidinicnts to their mistresses, jiiid these 
reply in the same strain, the pda^^ of far-fetched meta- 
phors is aggravated by antitheses to a degree which is 
int(derable to any but a Sjmnish-fojmed taste. But it 
must not be forgotten that this language of gallantry 
was in Calderon’s time S})okcn by the fashionable world, 
and that it was a vernacular pro]1erty of the ancient na- 
tional poetry.”" What is this but to confess that (.'aldo- 
ron liad not genius to raise himself above his age, and 
that he can be read only as a “ Triton of the minnows ; ” 
one who is great but in comparison with his neighbours? 

" P. 507. It has been injieniously on t])at of their masters, and desigticd to 
hinted in the Quarterly lU’vicw, vol. make it ridiculous. But tliis is probably 
xxv., that the high-flown language of too refined an excuse. 
t'vTvaTits in S})ariish dramas is a parody 

VOL. III. U 
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It, will not convert bad writing into good to toll ns, as is 
perpetually done, I hat we must place ourselves in the 
author’s position, and make allowances for the taste of 
his ago, or the temper of his nation. All this is true, 
relatively to the author himself, and may be pleaded 
against a condeinnation of his talents ; Imt the excusci of 
tile man is not that of the work. 

lo. The fame of Calderon has been latterly revived 
iiismrrits Ihiroiio thiough the piaise of some Gei man 
s..iii(‘tinirs critics, but especially the unbounded pane- 
ovfu.Mi. greatest men, William 

Schlcgel. The passage is well known for its brilliant 
olo(ju(mce. Every one must differ with reluctance and re- 
spcid fVom til is accomplished writer ; and an Englishman, 
acknowledging with gratitude and admiration what 
Sclilegel has done for the glory of Shakspeare, onght 
not to grudge the laurels he showers upon another head. 
It is liowevor rather as a ])oet than a dramatist that Cal- 
deron has received this homage ; and in his poetry, it 
seems to bo rather bestowed on the mysticism, wliicli 
tinds a responsive chord in so many Corman hearts, than 
on what wo should consider a more universal excellence, 
a sym])atliy with, and a power over, all that is tine and 
beautiful in nature and in man. Sismoudi (but the dis- 
tance between W^eimar and Ceneva in matters of taste is 
incomparabl y greater than by the public road), dissenting 
from this eulogy of Schlegel, which he fairly lays before 
the reader, stigmatises Calderon as eminently the poet 
of the age wliereiu he lived, the age of I’hilip IV. Salt! 
gtjcs so lar as to say we can hardly read (.’alderori with- 
out indignation ; since “ho seems to liave had no view 
but to make bis genius subservient to the lowest preju- 
dices and superstitious of his country.'’ In the twenly- 
fifth volume of the (^uaiferly ItevieAV an elaborate and 
able critique on the ]days of Calderon seems to liavi* 
(estimated him without prejudice on either side. “ Ilis 
boundless and inexhaustible fertility of invention, his 
quick power of seizing and prosecuting everything with 
dramati(; effect, the unfailing animal spirits of his 
dramas, if we may venture on the ex])rcssion, the gene- 
ral loftiness and jmrity of his sentiments, the rich facility 
of his verse, the abundance of liis language, and the clear- 

* IlLst. LitL dc Gingudnd, vol. xii. p. 499. 
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ness and precision with which ho embodies his thoughts 
iiL words and ligiires, entitle him to a high rank tis to 
the imagination and creative faculty of a })oet, but we 
cannot consent to enrol him among the mighty masters 
of the human breast.” p His total want of truth to na- 
ture, even the ideal nature wliich poetry embodies, 
justifies at least this sentence. “ The wildest flights of 
Biron and Itomco,” it is observed, “ are tame to the 
lieroes of Calderon ; the Asiatic pomp of expression, tlio 
exuberance of metai)hor, the pei*j)ctual recnrrenc;o of the 
same figui-es, whicli the poetry of Spain derived from its 
intercourse Avith the Arabian compierors of tlie penin- 
sula, are lavished by liim in all tlieii’ fulness. Mvery 
address of a lover to a mistress is thickly studded Avith 
stars and floAvers ; her looks are alAvaysuiets of gold, her 
li])s rul)ies, and her heart a rock, Avhich tin; rivers of his 
tears attempt in vain to melt. In short, the language of 
the heart is entirely abandoned for that of the fancy ; the 
brilliant but false concetti Avhich liaA^c infected the })oeti- 
cal litcratuiA^ of every country, and Asdiich have been 
universally exploded by pui'o taste, glitter iji every page 
and intrude into cA^eiy S 2 )eech.”‘* 


Skct. TI. — Ox TJiK Frkxcii Draaia. 

Early rriutli Dramatists of this Pori<Hl — Corntille — Ilis principal Tragoilies — 
llotrou. 

1 6. Among the comjmii)^ Avho performed at the second 
theatre of Paris, that established in the J\Iarais, 

Avas Hardy, Avho, like Shaks 2 )eare, uniting both timdy. 
arts, was himself the author of 600, or, as some say, 800 
dramatic j)ieces. It is said that forty-one of tlieso are 
extant in the collection of his Avorks, Avhich I have never 
seen. Several of them Avei’e Avritten, learned by heart, 
and represented within a Aveek. His own inventions are 
the worst of Jill ; his tragedies and tragi-comcdics are 
boiTowpd Avith as close an adherence to the oiiginal 
text as possible from Homer or Plutarch or Cervantes. 
They haA^e more incident than those of his predecessors, 
and arc somcAvhat less absurd ; but Hardy is a writer of 
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little talent. The Marianne is the most tolerable of his 
traj^edies. In these he frequently abandoned the chorus, 
and even where ho introduces it, does not re^larly 
close the act with an ode.^ 

17. In the comedies of Hardy, and in the many bur- 
lesque farces represented under Henry IV. and Louis 
Xlil., no regard was paid to decency, either in the lan- 
guage or the circumstances. Few persons of rank, espo- 
ctally ladies, attended the theatres.* These were first 
attracted by pastoral representations, of which Kac-an 
gave 'a successful example in his Artenico. it is hardly, 
liowever, to be called a drama.* Ihit the shrge being 
no longer abandoned to the populace, and a more cri- 
tical judgment in PTench literature gaining ground, 
encouraged by iliehelieu, who built a lai-ge room in his 
palace for the representation of Mirame, an indifferent 
tragedy, part of which was suspected to bo his own," 
the ancient tlieatre began to bo studied, rules wore laid 
down and partially observed, a perfect decorum replaced 
the licentiousness and gross language of the old writers. 
Mairet and Kotrou, tliongh without rising in their first 
plays much above Hardy, just served to prepare the way 
for the father and founder of the national theatre.'' 

1<S. The Melito of (lorneille, liis first ]m)duetion, wjis 
represented in ir)29, when he was twenty-three years of 
age. This is only distinguished, as some say, frcun those 
of Hardy by a greater vigour of style; but Fontcnelle 
gives a very different ojunion. It had at least a sucoess 
which caused a new troo]^ of actors to be established in 
the l^larais. His next, Clilandre, it is agreed, is not so 
good. But La Veuve is much better; irregular in ac- 


Hist, dn Thc.*itro Kr.an- 
(f'ois (in <Kwvros d»' Foiilfnellc, iii. 72). 
Snnrd, de Tjittcratwn*, vol. iv. 

“* SiKird, p. i:0. Uotnm boasts that 
since lie \\r()to for the tliealro, it had In*- 
eonip so well regulated that respectable 
women niiglit go to it witli as little 
scruple as to the Taixenihourg g.arden. 
Comf'ille, however, Iws, in general, the 
credit of liaving purified the stage; after 
ills second jiii'ce, Clitandre, ho ndinittetl 
nothing licentious in hi.s comedies. 'I’ho 
only remain of grossness. Fontcnelle ob- 
Horves, was that tlie lovers tiUoiioimt; 
but as he gr.ively goes ou to remark, le 


tutoyeinent lie choque pas les bonms 
nnrui-s; il ne chnqne que la politesse et 
la vraie galanterie. 1*. 91. lUit the la>t 
instance of this heinous oOVnee is in Le 
M«*ntenr. 

t Siiard, ul)i suprh. 

“ Fontcnelle, p. 84, 96. 

^ Id. p. 78. It is difficult in France, 
as it is with us, to ascert.ain the date of 
jilays, because they were ()ft(‘ii rejire- 
sonted for years befttre they came from 
the press. It is conjectured by Fonte- 
nelle that one or two pieces of Mairel 
and Uotruu may have preceded any by 
Corneille. 
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iion, but with spirit, character, and well-invented situa- 
tions, it is the first model of the higher comedy/ Tliese 
early comedies must in fact have been relatively of con- 
siderable merit, since they raised (Ajrneille to liigh repu- 
tation, and connected him with the literary men of his 
time. The Medea, though much borrowed from Seneca, 
gave a tone of grandeur and dignity unknown before to 
bTench tragedy. This appeared in Iti 3 5, and was fol- 
lowed by the ('id next year. • 

19. IS otwithstanding the defence made by Lallarpe, 

1 cannot but agree with the French Academy, 
in their criticism on this play, that the subject 
is essentially ill chosen. Is’o circumstances can be 
imagined, no skill can be employed, that will reconcile 
the mind to the marriage of a daughter with one that 
has shed her father’s blood. And the law of unity of 
time, which crowds every event of the drama within a 
few hours, renders the promised consent of (Tiimene 
(for such it is) to this union still more revolting and im- 
probable,* The knowledge of this termination re-acts on 
the reader during a second perusal, so as to give an irre- 
sistible impression of her insincerity in her pievious 
solicitations for his death. {She seems, indeed, in several 
])assages, little else than a tragic coquette, and one of the 
most odious kind.'' The Fnglish stage at that time was 
not ('-xem])t fi’om great violations of nature and decorum ; 
yet had the subject of the (’id fallen into th(', hands of 
.Beaumont and Fletcher, and it is one which tliey would 
have willingly selected, for the sake of the effective^ 
situations and contrasts of })assion it affords, the part of 
(ffiimrae would have been managed ])y them with great 
warmth and sj)irit, tliough prohahly not less iiicongi’iiity 
and extravagance ; but I can scarcely believe that the 


y Stiard. Fontcnclle. La Ilarpo. 

* lia Harpe has sai«i that {.’himeue docs 
not promise at lust to marry HtMirh^ie, 
though the sj)«;elat(*r perceives that she 
will do so. He forgets that she has com- 
missioned her lover's swnrd in the duel 
with Don Sancho • — 

Sons vainqnenr d’un combat dont Chi- 
mene est le p/ix. — Act v. sc. 1. 

“ In these lines, for example, of the 
third act, scene 4th : — 


Malgre les fenx si beaux qni rompent ma 

enlere, 

Je feral moil iM)SsibIe h bien venger mon 
pere ; 

iMals malgrd la rigueur d’nn si cruel 
deviiir, 

Mon nniqnc souliait est de ne rien pou- 
voir. 

It Is true that be found this in his Spa- 
nish original, but that docs not render 
the imitation judicious, or the senti- 
inent either moral, or even theatrically 
specious. 
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conclusion would have been so much in the style of co- 
medy. Her death, or retirement into a monastery, would 
have seemed more consonant to her own dignity and to 
that of a tragic subject. (Jonieille was however borne 
out by the tradition of Spain, and by the authority of 
Guillen do (Castro, whom he imitated. 

20. language of Gomeille is elevated, his senti- 
styieof ments, if sometimes hyperbolical, generally 
^^ornciiio. whcii liG lias iiot to dcal with the pas- 

sion of love ; conscious of the nature of his own powers, 
he has 'avoided subjects wherein this must entirely pre- 
dominate ; it was to be, as ho thought, an accessory but 
never a principal source of dramatic interest. In this, 
however, as a general law of tragedy, ho was mistaken ; 
love is by no means unfit for the chief source of tragic 
distress, but comes in genendly with a cold and feeble 
clle.ct as a subordinate emotion. Tn those human stories 
which lie most aileeded, its ex])iession could hardly be 
otherwise than insipid and incongruous. Corneille pro- 
bably would have disjienscd with it, like Shakspoare in 
Coriolaiius and Julius (■msar ; but the taste of his con- 
temporaries, formed in the pedantic school of romance, 
has imposed fetters on his genius in almost every drama. 
Tn the Cid, whore the subject left him no choice, he has 
])erhaps succeeded better in the delineation of love than 
on any other occasion ; yet even here we often find the 
cold exaggerations of complimentary verse, instead of the 
voice of nature. l»ut other scenes of this play, especially 
in the first act, which bring forwnrd the proud (^islilian 
(diaracters of the two lathers of Hodi'igo and Ghimeaie, 
are full of the nervous elocpienee of Corneille ; and the 
general style, though it may not have borne the fasti- 
dious criticism either of the Academy or of Voltaire, is 
so far above anything which had been heard on the 
Krench stage, that it was but a very frigid eulogy in 
the Ibrmcr to s.ay that it “had acquired a considerable 
re]uitation among works of the kind.” It had at that 
time astonished Paiis ; but the prejudices of Cardinal 
Ricbcliou and the envy of inferior authors, joined per- 
haps to the proverbial unwillingness of critical bodies 
to commit themselves by Avarnith of •|)raise, had some 
degree of infliumce on the judgment which the Academy 
pronounced on the Cid, though L do not thiidc it was 
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altogether so unjust and uncandid as has sometimes been 
supposed. 

21. The next tragedy of (^orneille, Los Iloraces, is 
hardly open to less obicction than the (hd ; not _ „ 
so mueh because there is, as the rrench critics 
liavo discovered, a want of unity in the subject, wliich 1 
do not (piite pei ceive, nor because the fifth act is tedious 
and uninteresting, as from the repulsiveness of the story, 
and th(3 jarring of the sentiments witli our natural sym- 
patliies. Corneille has complicated the legend in Jfivy 
with the marriage of the younger Horatius to the sister 
of the Curiatii, and thus placed his two female personages 
in a nearly similar situation, which he has taken little 
])ains to diversify by any eonti-ast in their characters. 
They speak, on the contrary, nearly in the same toiu', 
and we see no reason why the hero of the tragedy should 
not, as he seems half disposed, have followed up the 
murder of his sister by that of his wife. IMore skill is 
disydayed in the opy)osition of character between Hie 
combatants themselves ; but the mild, though not loss 
courageous or ])atriotic, (hiriatiiis attaches the s])ectator, 
who cares nothing for the triumph of Home, or the glory 
of the TToratian name. It must be confisssed that tli(‘ 
elder IToratius is nobly conceived ; the homan energy, of 
which we find but n caricature in his brutish son, shines 
out in him with an admirable dramatic s]nrit. 1 shall 
be accused, nev(u*theless, of want of taste, when I confess 
that his cehd)rated Qnil mnnriit has always seemed to 
me less eminently sublime than the genera.l sufirage of 
France has declared it. '^Fhere is nothing very novel or 
striking in the ])royr)sition, that a soldier’s duty is to die 
in the field rather than devsort his post by flight ; and in 
a tragedy full of the hyperboles of Jioman |)ati ioiism, it 
appears strange that we should be astonished at that 
Avhich is the yirinciple of all military honoui*. The words 
are emphatic in their position, and calculated to draw 
forth the actor’s energy ; but this is an art ific-e of no gi eat 
skill; and one can hardly hely) thinking, that a spectator 
in the pit would spontaneously have anticipated tlie 
answer of a warlike? father to the feminine (piestion, - 

“ Que voiilic/-v()Us qu il fit nnilro truis?” 

The style of this tragedy is reckoned by the critics supc?- 
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rior to that of the Gid ; the nei*voiisness and warmth of 
(yoriicille is more displayed ; and it is more free from in- 
correct and trivial expression. 

22. Cinna, the next in order of time, is probably that 
Cinna. Corneille which would be placed at 

the head by a majority of suffrages. His elo- 
quence reached here its highest point ; the speeches are 
longer, more vivid in narration, more philosophical in 
.argument, more abundant in that strain of Homan energy 
which he had derived chiefly from Lucan, moj c emjdiatic 
and Condensed in their language and versification. Hut, 
as a drama, this is deserving of little ])raise ; the charac- 
ters of Cinna and Maximus are contcm])tible, that of 
Emilia is treacherous and ungrateful. Slu^ is indeed the 
tyj)e of a numerous class who have followed her in works 
of fiction, and sometimes, unhapi)ily, in real life ; the 
female patriot, theoretically, at least, an assassin, but 
(jommonly compelled, by the ini([uity of the times, to 
console hei’solf in practice with safer transgressions. \\ c 
have had some specimens ; and other nations, to their 
shame and sorrow, have had more. Hut even the nmg- 
nanimity of Augustus, whom we have not seen exposed to 
instant danger, is uninteresting, nor do we perceive why 
he should bestow his friendship as well as his forgive- 
ness on the detected traitor that cowers befoi'o him. It is 
one of those subj(.‘cts which might, by the invention of a 
more com])! ex plot than history furnishes, liave better ex- 
cited the spc'ctator’s attention, but not his sym])athy. 

2.‘h A deeper interest belongs to Polyeucte ; and this 
I’oiyeucte tragedy of (k)rnoille wherein he 

’ affects the heart, 'i'hcre is, indeed, a certain 
incongruity which we cannot overcome between the 
sanctity of (Hiristian martyrdom and the language of 
love, especially Avhen the latter is rather the more pro- 
minent of the two in the conduct of the drama.'’ Hut the 
beautiful character of l\auline would redeem much greater 
defects than can be ascribed to this tragedy. It is the 
nobhist, perhaps, on the French stage, and conceived 
with admirable delicacy and dignity.*' In the style, 

b Tlio cok*ri(‘ at the Hotel Hambouillet by an actor of so little reputation that lie 
thoijf’lit that I’olyeuetc wonhl not sue- did not even hear a part in the pcrlurm- 
ceed, on account of its relit^ious chsirac- mice. Fontonolle, p. 101. 
ter. Corneillf, it is siiid, was about ti» ^ Fontenelle thinks that it shows " un 
withdraw his tragedy, but was dissuaded grand attachement li son devoir, et un 
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however, of Tolyeiicte, there seems to be some return 
towards the languid tone of commonplace which had 
been wholly thrown off in Oinna.'* 

24. liodogune is said to have been a favourite with tlie 

author. It can hardly be so with the generality ,, , , 

of hi« readers. The stoiy has all the atrocity of 

the older school, from which (Jomeillo, in his eailier 
plays, had emancipated the stage. It borders even on 
ridicule. Two princes, kept by their mother, one of 
those furies whom our own W ebster or I^larston would 
have delighted to diaw, in ignorance which is the elder, 
and conscfpiently entitled to the throne, aj’o enamoured 
of hodogune. Their mother makes it a condition of de- 
claring the succession, that they should slual the blood 
of this princess. Struck with horror at such a proposi- 
tion, they nder their passion to the choice of b’odogunc, 
who, in her turn, demands the death of theii’ mother. 
The embarrassment of these amiable youths may be con- 
ceived. Jja Ilarpo extols the tifth act of this tragedy, 
and it may ])orhat)s be elhictive in representation. 

25. rointay, sometimes inaccurately called the Death 
of Pompey, is more defective in const niction 

tliaii even any other tragedy of (Vmicillc. 'bhe 
hero, if Poinpey is such, never appears on th(‘ stage, and 
his death being recounted at tlic b(‘ginning of tlic second 
act, the real subject of the pdec(‘, so far as it can bo said 
to have one, is the punishment of his assassins: a retri- 
bution d(*maiided by the moral sense of the spectator, 
but hardly important eiiongh for dramatic interest. 'J’lie 
character of C'msar is somoAvhat Avcakeiuid by his passi('n 
for (ylcopatra. Avhieh assumes more the tone (jf devoled 
gallantly than truth or ])rohal)ility w'arrjiuts : Imt (.’or- 
nelia, though Avith some fmcaiiic oxtraA^agance, is full of 

}?ran.l ranuti're” iji riiuline to in t>><' scene of tlio secdi.l 

lliat Severus should save her husband’s art. IxMweeti Severus ainl I’auline, two 
lile, instead of procuiiiiR the latter to be eluiratters of Uio most, elevated class, 
executed that she might marry her lovcT. the fonner quits the stage with this 
lletlexions stir la I’cHiLiquo, sect, 1C. This lino,— 

is rather an odd notion of what is sulli- Adieu, trop verlueux (»hjet, et trop 
cienl to eoustilute an heroie character. cbarmanl. 

It is not the conduct of I’auliiie, which in . e _ 

every Christian or viriaons woman must *'* ^ ‘ i' 

naturally be the same, but the fine s«'nti- Adieti, trep mallicurcux, cl tnqi par- 
inonta and language whicit accompniiy it, bvit ainaiit. 
that render her part so noble. 
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a Eoman nobleness of spirit, which renders her, after 
raiilinc, but at a long interval, the finest among the 
female characters of Corneille. The language is not be-- 
nealh that of his earlier tragedies. 

2f). In Hcraclins we begin to find an inferiority of 
iieraciius passages, especially after the first 

act, are written with much vigour ; and the 
]dot, instead of the faults we may ascribe to some of the 
former dramas, a too great simplicity and want of action, 
ofieinls by the pei’idexity of its situations, and still more 
by their nature.; since they are wholly among the*])roper 
resources of comedy. The true and the false Hciaclius, 
cacdi uncertain of his paternity, each afraid to espouse 
one wlio may or may not be his sister, the embarrassment 
of Phocas. ecpially irritated by both, but aware that in 
putting either to (leath, he may punish his own son, the 
art of fjcontine, who produces this ednfusion, not by 
silence, but by a series of inconsistent falsehoods, all 
these are in themselves ludicrous, and such as in comedy 
could y)roduce no other efibet than laughter. 

27. Nicomede is generally ydaced by the critics below 

Iieraciius, an opinion in which I should hardly 
. uomut. feeble and improbable, but 

more tolerable than the strange entanglements of Jlcra- 
elius ; and the s])irit of ( Vu’neille shines out more in the 
characters and sentimeiits. None of his later tragedies 
(h^serve much notice, except that we find one of his cch'- 
brated scenes in Sertorius, a drama of little general 
merit. Nicoincde and Sertorius Avere both first repre- 
sented after the middle of the century. 

28. Voltaire has Avell distinguished “the fine scones 

Faults ivnd < Vn’iioillc, and the fine tragedies of Eaeine.” 
lyaiiiiosof Jt cau, ])crhaps, hardly bo said that, with the 
Curm iiio. Polyene te, the former has ])roduced 

a single play which, taken as a whole, we can commend. 
The keys of the ])assions were not given to his custody. 
Put in that which he introduced upon the French stage, 
and Avliitdi long continued to be its boast, imprt'ssivt*. 
energetic declamation, thoughts masculine, bold, and 
sometimes sublime, conveyed in a style for the most part 
clear, condemsed, and noble, and in a rhythm sonorous 
and satisfactory to the ear, he has not since l.)ccu 
equalled. Ijucan, it has always been said, was tlio 
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favourite study of Corneille. No one, pcrliaps, can ad- 
iiiii-o one who has not a stronj^ relish for the otln^r. 
^|liat the tragedian has over surpassed the highest flights 
,)f liis Homan prototype, it might bo ditiicult to prove ; 
put if his fire is not more intense, it is aeeoni])aiiied by 
]c‘j,s smoke ; liis hyperboles, for such ho has, am less IVe- 
, Client and less turgid; his taste is more judicious; he 
knows better, especially in description, what to choose 
and where to stop. Lucan, however, would have dis- 
dained the politeness of the amorous heroes of ( ’orneille, 
and though often tedious, often ollensiv(i to good taste, 
is never languid or ignoble. 

29. The first French comedy written in juditc laii- 
gunge, Avithout low wit or indecency, is due to 
( orneille, or ratlier, in some degree, to the 
Spanish author whom he copied in Le Menteur. This 
lias h(icn im])roved a little by Goldoni, and our own well- 
known farce, Lhe luar, is borrowed from both. Tlio in- 
ri<leiits are diverting, but it belongs to the suhordiiuito 
class of comedy, and a. better moral would have h(ien 
shown in the disgrace*- of the ])rincii)al (diaracler. 
Anotlior comedy about the same time, he Pedant Joue, 
hy Cyrano de Ijcrgeiac, had much success. It has hocii 
calhid tJic first comedy in prose*, and tlie first wheredii a 
provincial dialect is intrexluc'ed : the j-emaik, as to tlie 
foi iner cireiimstaiiee, shows a forged fulness of Larivey, 
Molicre has borrowed freely fremi this i)lay. 

9)0. The only tragedies, after the)se'- of Cennc'ille, an- 
terior te) 1(350, whiedi the French themselves 
liold worthy of remembrance?, are the t 5 ophu- lovndi 
iiislie of Vlairet, in wliieh some characters and 
sonic passages are vigen'onsly conceive*el, but tlie stylo is 
debased by low and hieliereuis thoughts, Avliieh later 
‘ lilies never fail to point out Avith severity tlu; )Sccvo]e 
"f Duryer, the l)e?st of several gooel trage'dieis, fall of lines 
“f gieiit simyilic-ity in esxpreissiem, but A\0iic]i se^eun to gain 
f‘irc(i through their simplicity, by erne who, though neA^er 
sublime, adopted Avith success the severe and leasoiiing 
style of (^onieille the Marianne of 'Tristan, which, at its 
-pipearanec'in 16.27, yiasscd for a rival of the Cid, and re- 
Uiuincd for a cent-ary on the stage, hut is now ridiculed 
for a styl(? alternately turgid and ludicrous ; ami the AVeii- 

“ Suard, ubi supra. f Suard, p. 19(>. 
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ceslas of Tiotroii, which had not coasod perhaps thirty 
years since to be represented. 

oi. This tragedy, the best work of a fertile dramatist, 
Wencesias who did liimsolf honoiir by a ready ackiiow- 
ofiiotrou. lodgment of the superiority of t^rneille, in- 
stead of canvassing the snftVages of those who always 
envy genius, is by no means so much below that great 
master, as, in the unfortunate efforts of his later years, 
he was below himself. Wenecslas was represented in 
1047. Jt maybe admitted that Itotrou had conceived bis 
]dot,' which is wholly original, in the spirit of Corneille ; 
the jnasculine energy of the sentiments, the delincaiion 
of bold and fierce passions, of noble and heroic love, llic 
attempt (!Von at political philosophy, are eo])ies of that 
inodol. It seems, indeed, that in several scenes I’otroii 
must, out of mere generosity to Corneille, have (biter- 
mined to outdo ouo of his most exceptionable passages, 
the consent of Chinmne to espous(i the Cid. His oyn 
curtain drops on the vanishing i-eliuitanee of his heroim^ 
to acce])t the hand of a monster whom she hat(‘d, and 
who had just murdcinid her lovxir in his own brother. It 
is the liady Anne of 8hakspeare ; hut T^ady Anne is uot 
a heroine. Wenecslas is not nnworthy of comparison 
with the second class of (kiriKiillc’s tragedies. Ibit tin* 
ridiculous tone of language and sciutimeiit which tlic 
heroic romance had rendtired ])opular, and from whieb 
( V)riioillc did not wholly emancipate bimsolf, often app(}ars 
in ibis ])ieeo of llotroii: the intrigue is rather too (com- 
plex, ill the S]muish style, for tragedy; the dicticui seems 
frccpiently obnoxious to the most indulgent criticism ; 
hut, above all, the story is essentially ill (jontrived, 
ending in the grossest violation of poetical justice ever 
witnessed on the stage, the impunity and even the triumph 
of one of the worst characters that was ever drawn. 


Skcf. IIT, — On the English Drama. 

Loiulun 'I'licatrcs — Shakspeun* — .lunsoii — nraiunont and KloUher — Massingf r — 
Other Enj^libh Dramatists. 

d2. The English drama had boon encouraged through the 
reign of Elizabeth by iuereasiug popularity, notwithslaud- 
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in<5 the stroimous opposition of a party sufficiently power- 
ful to enlist the mao-istracy, and, in a certain , . 
uioasnre, the government, on iLs side. A pro- of the. stui'c 
grcssive improvement in dramatic; writing, pos- 
sibly also, though we know less of this, in the 
skill of the actors, ennohled, 'while it kept alive, the 
public taste ; the crude and insi])id compositions of an 
Edwards or a Whetstone, among numbers more whose 
^•ery names are lost, gave way to the real genius of 
(Ireen and Marlowe, and after them to 8haks[)earc. 

At the beginning of this century not less than ele- 
ven I'egiilar play-houses had been erected in ‘Number of 
London and its suburbs; several of wliich, it 
a])pears, were still in use, an order of the privy council 
in JGOO, restraining the number to two, being little 
regarded. Of these the most important was that of the 
lilack Friars, with which another, called the Globe, on 
the opposite side of the river, was connected ; the same 
company performing at the former in winter, at the 
latter in summer. This was the company of which 
Burbage, the best a(;t()r of the day, was chief, and to 
whieli Shakspoaro, who was also a projirietor, belonged. 
Their names appear in letters patent, and other legal 
instruments.^' 

o4. flames was htnd of these amusonKMits, and had en- 
couraged them in Scotland. The puritan influ- Encouragf-d 
once, which had bc'cn sometimes felt in the '>y 
cmnicil of Elizabeth, came speedily to an end ; though 
the representation of plays on Sundays, a eoiistant tlnmie 
of eoui])laint, hut never wliolly put down, was now 
abandoned, and is not oven tolerated by the Declaration 
of Sports. The several C()mj)auics of playeis, who, in 
her reign, had been under the nominal ])]‘otectioii of 
some men of rank, were now denomiiiated the servants 
of the king, the queen, or other royal })ersoiiages.'' 

probablj^ retired from tlie pr.»b:ibly mi)st people will be equally 
^lage, as a performer, soon after 1G03; sceptical. Collier, i, a <0. 
liis name appears among the jietors of (killier, i. 317. Hut ll.e privilege 
Sejauiis in 1^03, but not amt»ijg (hose of of peers to grant lieenees to itinerant 
Volpoiie in JG05. There is a tradition pUyers, given by statute 14 Eli/., e. 5, 
(hat James J. wrote a letter thanking and 39 Eli/, c. 4, was taken away by 
Shaksi>care for the compliuie.it i>aid to I Jac. I. c. 7, so that they became liable 
liiin ill Maibeth, Malone, it ^eem^, be- to be treated as vagrants. AceorUingly 
lieved thii ■ Mr. Collier docs not, and there were no established theatres in any 
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They were relieved from some of the vexations control 
they had experienced, and subjected only to the gentle 
sway of the Mftster' of the Revels. It was his duty to 
revise all dramatic works before they were represented, 
t ) exclude protane and unbecoming language, and spe- 
cially to take care that there should be inj intcrfeienei* 
with nuitters of state. The former of these correctivii 
functions must have been rather laxly exercised : but 
there are instances in which a licence was i id'uscd on ac- 
count of very recent history being temched in a play. 

35: The reigns of dames and Charles were the glory of 
({iiierai thcatrc. Public applause, and the favour 

lasto for of ]irinccs, were well bestowed on those bright 
literature who then appeared. In 
1(123, when Sir Henry Herbert became Master of the 
Jievels, there were five cornpanie.s of actors in London. 
This, indeed, is something less than at the accession 
of dames, and the latest historian of the drama suggests 
the increase of puritanical sentiments as a likely cause 
of this a])parent d(5clinc. But we find little reason to 
believe that there was any decline in the ])ublie taste lor 
the theatre ; and it may be as probable an hypothesis, 
that the excess of competition, at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, liad ]-endered some undertakings unprolitable ; the 
greater lislies, as usual in such cases, swallowing up the 
less. W’e learn from Howes, the continuator of Stow, 
that within sixty years before 1031, seventeen play- 
houses had been luiilt in the inetro])olis. These weie 
noAv larger and more convenient than before. They 
were divided into public and private : not that the 
former epithet Avas inapjdi cable to both ; but those 
styled ]uiblic were not completely roofed, nor well pro- 
vided Aviili scats, nor Aveie the performances by candle- 
light ; they resembled more the lude booths we still see 
at fails, or the constnictions in which interludes arc 
represented 1)y day in Italy: while private theaties, 
such as that of the Black Ei iars, were built in nearly 
the present form. It seems to be the more probable 
opinion that moveable scenery was unknown on these 

provii\(’iiil fity, !iii(l strollers, th«mgl» dear 1603, authorises them to aet plays ru>t 
to the lovers of tlie buskin, were always only at, the usual house, but in any otlier 
obnoxious to grave magi.stnvt(‘s. The part of the kingdom. Ilurbage was reck - 
liceniv', however, grauU'd to Ibirhagp, oind the best actor of his Lime, and ox- 
Shaksp‘*arc, Ileiniiiings, and others, in celled as Richard J II. 
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tlieatres. “ It is a fortunate circumstance,” Mr. (\)]]ier 
has observed, “ for the poetiy of our old plays that it was 
; the iiuagination of Ihe auditor oiiJy was ajipealed 
’ to ; and we owe to the absence of painted canvas many 
of the finest descriptive passages in IShakspeaie, his con- 
temporaries, and immediate followers. The introduciion 
of scenery gives the date to the coniineiiceiiient of the 
decliiK^ of our dranialic poetiy.” ]n this remaik, wliich 
.^eerns as original as just, J entirely concur. liven in tin's 
age the ])rodigality of our theatre in its peculiar ])oast, 
scene-painting, can hardly keep pace with tlie creative 
powers of tShakspeare ; it is well that he did not live 
when a manager was to estimate his descriptions by the 
cost of realising them on canvas, or we might never have 
stood with Lear on the dills of Dover, or amidst the j>a- 
laces of A’enice with Slyloek and Antonio. The scene 
is perpetually changed in our old drama, piecisely Ix'- 
cause it was not changed at all. A powerful aignment 
might otherwise have been discovered in favour of the 
unity of place, that it is very cheap. 

3(;. (diaries, as we might expecd, was noi. less inclined 
to this liberal pleasure than his predecessois. 
it was to his own cost that I’rynne assaulled ii,!LV!)y 
the stage in his immense volume, the llistrio- 
mastix. Kven Milton, before the foul spirit 
had wholly entoied into him, extolled the learned sock 
of Jonson, and the wild wood-notes of vShaks])eare. But 
lliese days were soon to pass away ; the eais of Prynne 
were avenged ; by an order of the two houses of parlia- 
ment, 8ept. 2, 1042, the theatres were dosed as a 
becoiiiing measure dining the season of tmblic calamity 
and impending civil war; hnt, after some unsuccessful 
attempts to evade this ])rohihition, it was thought ex})e- 
dient, in the comtdetc success of the l)arty vho had 
always abhorrcnl the drama, to put a sto]) to it altoge- 
ther; and another ordinance of .Ian. 22, 1048, rociliug 
the usual objections to all such entertainments, directoil 
the theatres to he rendered unserviceable. AVe must 
refer the reader to the valnalde work which has sujiplicd 
the sketch of these pages for further knowledge it is 

' I htiv(^ made no particular reforcnces of the Stage ; it will be nocosary for tlie 
to Mr. Colliers dtublc work, I'lie History reader to make use of his index ; but few' 
of Knglish Dramutie I'octry, and Atmals l)i;oks latelj’ published contain so mueh 
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more our province to follow the track of those who most 
distinguished a period so fertile in dramatic genius ; and 
first that of the greatest of them all. 

37. Those who originally undertook to marshal the* 

„ , . plays of Shakspeare ai.-cording to chronological 

Tweiith order, always attending less to inteinal evi- 

deuce than to the very fallible proofs of publi- 
cation they could obtain, i>laced Twelfth Night last of 
all, in 1()12 or 1()13. It afterwards rose a little higher 
in ihe list ; but ^Ir. ( hdlier has finally proved that it was 
on the stage early in 1()()2, and was at that time chosen, 
pi'obably as rather a new piece, for representation at (me 
of Ihe Inns of Court.'^ The general style resembles, in 
my judgment, that of Much Ado about Nothing, which 
is referred with ])robability to the year I GOO. Twelfth 
Night, notwithstanding some very beautiful passages, 
and the humorous absurdity of IMalvolio, has not the 
coruscations of wit and spirit of character that distin- 
guish the excellent comedy it seems to have immediately 
followed, nor is the plot nearly so well constructed. 
Viola would be more interesting, if slie had not inde- 
licately, as well as unfairly towaids Olivia, determined 
to win the Duke’s heart before she had seen him. The 
part of Sebastian has all that impn^bability which be- 
longs to mistak(m identity, without th(3 comici cifect for 
the sake of which that is forgiven in ihautus and in the 
Comedy of EiTors. 

38. The Merry Wives of Windsor is that work of 

Shakspeare in which he has best displayed 
Wiv?sof English manners; for though there is sonic- 
Wiruisor. of this iu thc historical plays, yet wo rarely 

s(iO in them such a ])icture of actual life as comedy ought 
to represent. It may bo difficult to say for what cause 
he has abstained from a source of gaiety whence his 
]m)lific invention and keen eye for the diversities of 
character might have drawn so much. Thc Masters 
Knowell and Wellborn, the young gentlemen who spend 
Ihcir money freely and make love to rich widows (an 
insipid race (jf piirsonages, it must be owned), recur for 

valUivl)!''. aiul original inlbrraation, though his Collection of Old ]*lays, or rather 
not entirely arranged iu thc most convo- perhaps to Reed’s edition of it. 
nicntniiuiner. He secins nevertheless t/> k Vol. i. p. 327. 
ha'.e -ibligations to Dodsloy's preface to 
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ever in the old plays of James’s reign ; but Sliakspoare 
threw ein ideality over this class of charactois, the 
llfissanios, the Valentines, the Gratianos, and placed 
them ill scenes which neither by dress nor manners 
recalled the prose of ordinary life.™ In this play, 
liowever, the English gentleman, in age and youth, is 
brought upon the stage, slightly caricatured in Shallow, 
and hxr more so in Slender. 'I’he latter, indeed, is a 
])erfect satire, and I think was so intended, on the bril- 
liant youth of the provin(,*cs, such as we may believe it 
to have been before the introduction of newsjiapcrs and 
turnpike roads, awkward and booby ish among civil 
people, but at home in rude sports, and proud of ex- 
])loits at which the town would laugh, yet perhaps with 
more courage and good-nature- than the laughers. Tso 
doubt can be raised that the family of Lucy is ridiculed 
in Shallow ; but those who have had recourse to the old 
fable of the deer-stealing, forget that Shakspeare never 
lost sight of his native county, and went, peihaps every 
summer, to Stratford. It is not impossible that some 
nrrogance of the provincial stpiires towards a playei’, 
whom, though a gentleman by birth and the recent grant 
of arms, the}' might not reckon such, excited his mali- 
cious wit to those admirable delineations. 

30. The Merry '>Vives of Wijidsor was first ])rinted 
in l()02, but very materially altered in a subsequent 
(‘(lition. It is wholly comic ; so that Dodd, who pul:)- 
iished the Beauties of Shakspeare, confining himself to 
l)oetry, says it is the only ])lay which afforded him 
nothing to extract. 'This play does not excite a great 
deal of interest ; for Anne Page is but a sample of a 
character not very uncommon, which umhu- a garb of 
placid and decorous mediocrity is still (japable of pur- 
suing its own will. Bnt in wit and humorous delineation 
no other goes beyond it. If Falstaff s()ems, as Johnson 
has intimated, to have lost some of his powers of merri- 
uiont, it is becansc he is hnmiliated to a point where 
oven his invention and impudence cannot bear him off 

“No doubt,” says Coleridge, “they this.” Table Talk, ii. 396. 1 am not 

(bouumont and Fletcbtr) imitated the quite sure that 1 understand this ex- 
ea>e of gentlemanly conversation better pressioii; but probably the meaning is 
Uiivn Shakspeare, who was unable not to imt very different from what I have 
be too much associated to succeed in said. 
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victorious. In the first acts he is still the same rJack 
Falstafi’ of the Hoar’s Head. Jonsoii’s earliest comedy, 
Every Alan in his Humour, had ap})eared a few years 
before the Alerry Wives of Windsor ; they both turn on 
English life in the middle classes, and on the same 
passion of jealousy. If then we eomy)arc these two pro- 
ductions of our greatest comic dramatists, the vast superi- 
ority of Shakspearc will appear undeniable. Kitely, 
indeed, has more energy, more relief, more excuse, y)er’ 
haps, in what might a])p(‘ar ti) his tem])er matter for 
jealousy, than the wretched, narrow-minded Ford ; lie 
is more of a gentleman, and commands a certain degree 
of rcs])ect; but diumatic justice is better dealt u])on 
Ford by rendering him ridiculous, and he suits better 
the festive style of Shakspeare’s most amusing play. 
His light-hearted wife, on the other hand, is drawn with 
more spirit than ‘Dame Kitely ; and the most ardent 
admirer of Jonson would not oppose Master Steidien to 
Shuider, or Hobadil to Falstatf. The other characters aio 
not yiarallel enough to admit of comparison ; but in their 
diviusity (nor is Shakspearc pcrliaps in any one yday 
more fertile), and their amusing peculiarity, as well as 
in the construction and arrangement of the story, the 
bi'illiaiicy of the wit, the perpetual gaiety of the dialogue, 
we yiorceivo at once to whom the laurel must be given. 
Nor is this comparison instituted to disparage Jonson, 
whom wo have pmised, and shall have again to praise 
so highly, but to shoAv how much easier it was to 
vampiish the rest of Europe than to contend witli 
Shakspearc. 

40. Measure for Pleasure, commonly referred to tho 
Mc:isurc for end of 1603, is perhaps after Ilamlet, Lear, and 
Mca'^iire. Macbcth, the play in which Shakspeare struggles, 
as it Avere, most Avith the over-mastering power of his 
own mind ; the depths and intricacies of being which he 
lias searched and sounded with intense reflection, perplex 
and harass him; his personages arrest their course <*f 
action to pour forth, in language the most remote from 
common use, thoughts which few could grasp in the 
clearest expression ; and thus he loses something ol 
dramatic excellence in that of his contemplative philo- 
sophy. The Duke is designed as the representative of 
this philosophical character. He is stern and melan- 
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clioly by temperament, avei’se to the exterior shows of 
power, and secretly conscious of some unfitness foi’ its 
practical duties. The subject is not very happily clioscn, 
but artfully improved by Shakspeare. In most of tlie 
numerous stories of a similar nature, which befoi-c or 
since his time have been related, the sacrifice of chastity 
is really made, and made in vain. There is, however, 
something too coarse and disgusting in such a story ; and 
it would have deprived him of a splendid exhibition of 
character. The virtue of Isabella, inflexible and iiule- 
])cndent of circumstance, has something very grand and 
elevated ; yet one is disposed to ask, whether, if (Jlaudio 
had been really executed, the spectator would m.)t liiive 
gone away with no great affection for lier ; and at least 
we now feel that her reproaches against lier miserable 
bnjther when ho clings to life like a frail and guilty 
being .are too harsh. There is great skill in the invention 
of Mariana, and without this the story could not have had 
anything like a satisfactory termination ; yet it is never 
explained how the Duke had become aecpiainted with 
this secret, and being acquainted with it how ho laid 
preserved his esteem and confidence in Angelo. 11 is 
intention, as hinted towards the end, to marry Isa- 
bella, is a little too commonplace ; it is one of Sliak- 
speare’s hasty half- thoughts. The langTiage of this 

comedy is very obscure, and the text seems to have been 
printed with great inaccuracy. 1 do not value the coinie 
parts highly; Lucio’s impudent profligacy, the j(;snlt 
rather of sensual debasement tlian of natural ill dis- 
position, is well represented; but Elbow is a very ''in- 
ferior repetition of Dogberry. In dramatic effect Pleasure 
for Measure ranks high ; the two scenes between Isabella 
nnd Angelo, that between her and Clamliu, those where 
the Duke appears in disguise, and the catastrophe in the 
fifth act, are admirably writteji and very intcresling; 
exccjpt so fill’ as the spectator’s knowledge of the tAvo 
stratagems which have deceived Angelo may pre\ent 
him from participating in the indignation at Isabella’s 
imaginary wrong which her lamentations wonhl excite. 
Several of the circumstances and characters are borrowed 
from the old play of Whetstone, 1 homos and Eassandra; 
but very little of the sentiments or language. ' What is 
good in Measure for Measure is Shakspeare’s own. 

X 2 
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41. If originality of invention did not so much stamp 

^ almost every play of Sliakspcare that to name 

one as the most original seems a disparagement 
to others, wo might say, that this great prerogative of 
genius was exercised above all in T^ear. It diverges 
more from the model of regular tragedy tluin Macbeth or 
Othello, and even more than Hamlet; hut the hihlo is 
better constructed than in the last of these, and it dis- 
plays full as much of the almost superhuman inspiration 
of the poet as the other two. Lear himself is, perha])s, 
the most wonderful of dranuitic eoncei)ti()iis, ideal to 
satisfy the most romantic imagination, yet idealised from 
the reality of nature. 8haks})eare, in preparing us for 
the most intense sympathy with this old man, first abases 
him to the ground ; it is not (Edipus, against whose 
respected age the gods themselves have conspired ; it is 
not Orestes, noble minded and affectionate, whose crime 
has been virtue ; it is a headstrong, feeble, and s(dfish 
being, whom, in the first act of the tragedy, nothing 
seems capable of redeeming in our eyes ; nothing but 
what f.dlows, intonso woe, unnatural wrong. Then 
comes on that splendid madness, not absurdly sudden, 
as in some tragedies, but in which the strings that kce]) 
his reasoning power together give way one afti'r the other 
in the frenzy of i*ago and grief. Then it is that wo find 
Avlnit in life may sometimes be seen, the intellectual 
energies grow stronger in calamity, and especially under 
wr(jiig. An awful elocpionce belongs to unmerited 
suffering. Thoughts bunst out, more jirofound than lioar 
in his prosperous hour could ever have conceived ; incon- 
se(iuenf, for such is the condition of madness, Imt in 
themselves fragments of coherent tnith, the reason of 
an nnreasonahle mind. 

42. Timon of Athens is cast as it were in the same 
Timcuof mould as Lear; it is the same essential cha- 
AthtMis. racter, the same generosity more from wanton 

ostentation than love of others, the same fierce rage 
under the smart of ingratitude, the same rousing u]i in 
that tempest of powers that had slumbered unsuspected 
in some deep recess of tlie soul ; for had 'Pinion or Lear 
Jenown that philosophy of liuman nature in their calmer 
niomoiits which fury brought forth, they would never 
have had such teriible occasion to display it. The 
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tliouglitless confidence of Lear in his children has some- 
thing in it far more touching than the self-beggary of 
Timun ; though both one and the other have prototypes 
enough in real life. And as we give the old king more 
of our pity, so a more intense abhorrence accom^ianies 
his daughters and the evil characters of that drama, than 
we spare for the miserable sycophants of the Athenian. 
Their thanklessncss is anticipated, and springs from tlie 
very nature of their calling; it verges on the beaten 
road of comedy. In this play there is neither a female 
personage, except two courtezans, who hardly speak ; 
nor is there any prominent character (the lajncst steward 
is not such) redeemed by virtue enough to be estimable ; 
for the cynic Apemantus is but a cynic, and ill leplaees 
the noble Kent of the other drama. The fable, if fable 
it can be called, is so extraordinarily deficient in action, 
a fault of which Shaksjxiare is not guilty in any other 
instance, that we may wonder a little how he should 
have seen in the single delineation of Timon a counter- 
balance for the manifold objections to this subject. But 
therci seems to have been a perh)d of Shaksjicare’s life 
when his heart was ill at ease, and ill content with the 
world or his own conscience ; the memory of hours mis- 
spent, the pang of affection misplaced or unrecpiited, the 
experience of man’s worser natuie which intercourse with 
unworthy associates, by choice or circumstance, peculiarly 
teaches these, as they sank down into the depths of 
his great mind, se(;m not only to have inspired into it 
the conception of Ijcar and Timon, but that of one pri- 
mary character, the censiirer of mankind. This type is 
first seen in the philosophic melancholy of Jaqiios, gazing 
with an undiminished serenity, and with ,{i gaiety of 
fancy, though not of manners, on the follies of the world. 
It assumes a graver cast in the exiled Duke of the same 
play, and next one rather more severe in the Duke of 
iMcasurc for Pleasure. In all these, however, it is merely 
eon I emj dative ]diilosophy. In Hamlet this is mingled 
with the impulses of a pcidurhed heart under the pressure 
of extraordinary circumstances; it shines no longer as in 
the former characters, with a steady light, but plays in 
fitful coruscations amidst feigned gaiety and extravagance. 
In Lear it is ilui flash of sudden inspiration across the 
incongruous imagery of madness ; in Timon it is obscured 
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l)y tlie exaggerations of niisaiitliro])y. These plays all 
helong'to nearly the same period : As You Jdk(} Jt heiiig 
nsually referrinl to KiOO, Hamlet, in its altered fonn, to 
about l<)()‘2, '^rimon to the same year, Measure for ]\lea- 
sure to KjOll, and Lear to l(i04. In the later plays of 
Shakspeare, especially in ]\la(*heth and the I’euipest, 
much of moi-al s])ecnlation will ho found, hut he has 
never returned to this type of eharacter in the person- 
ages. Timon is less rcfid and less phrasing than ihe 
gl oat ma joi-it v of Shakspeare’s lilays ; hut it abounds 
witli signs of his genius. Schlegel observes that of all 
his works it is that which has most satire ; comic in ro- 
])res('ntation of the jiarasitcs, indignant and Juvenalian 
in the hursts of Timon himself. 

411. Terieles is generally reckoned to bo in part, and 
I’cricicti ]iart, the work of Shakspeare. From 

the poverty and had management of the fable, 
the want (»f any etfoetive or distinguishable charaeter, 
for Marina is no more than the common form of female 
virtue, such as all the dramatists of that age could draw, 
and a g(‘ncra,l fcc'hlencss of the tragedy as a whole, I 
should not holieve the strueturo to have been Shak- 
sjioare’s. Hut many passages are far more in his manner 
than in that of any contemjmrary writer with whom I 
am ac(piaintcd ; and the extrinsic testimony, thongh not 
conclnsive, ])oing of some value, 1 should not dissent 
from the judgment of Stec'vens and Malone, that it was, 
in no ine-onsidorahle degree, repaired and im]iroved by 
his touch, lhake has placed it nnder the year 151)0, as 
the earliest of Shakspoare’s plays, for no better reason 
a]^parciitlv, tlian that lie thought it inferior to all the 
rest. Hut if, as most will agie(‘, it were not (piite his 
own, this reason will have less weight ; and the language 
seems to me rather that of his second or third manner 
than of his first, l^ericles is not known to have existed 
before KJOl). ^ 

44. 4’he majority of readers, I believe, assign to Mac- 
beth, which seems to have been written about 160G, the 
pre-eminence among tlio works of Shakspeare; many, 
however, would rather name Othello, one of his latest, 
which is referred to KUl ; and a few might prefer Lear 
to either. The great epic drama, as the first may be 
called, deserves, in my own judgment, the post it has 
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attained, as being, in tlie language of Drake, “ tlie 
greatest effort of our author’s genius, the most sublime 
and ii'upiessive drama whieli the world lias ever beheld.” 
It will bo observed that Shakspeare had now iunied liis 
mind toAvai ds the tragic drama. No tragedy but Komeo 
and Juliet belongs to the sixteenth century ; ton, with- 
out counting hericles, appiiarcd in the lirst eleven years 
of the pi-esent. it is not my design to distinguish each 
of liis l)lays separately ; and it will be evident that 1 ])ass 
over some of the greatest. No Avriter, in fact, is so well 
knoAvn as Shakspeare, or has been so abundantly, and, 
on the whole, so ably criticised ; 1 might have been war- 
rantcid in saying even less than 1 have done. 

4.5. Sliaks])(\ire was, as 1 believe, conversant Avith the 
bet ter class (jf Ihiglisli literature which the reign ,, 

ot hlizabeth afforded. Among otlier I looks, tlie trufif'du's. 
translation by North of Amyot’s Plutarch seems .Juiins 
to have fallen into his hands about 1307. It 
Avas Ihe source of tliKie tragedies founded on the lives of 
hrutus, Antony, and (kiriolanus, the ffrst b('aiing the 
name of .lulius (^msar. In this the plot w^ants even that 
historical unity which the romantic drama I'ecpiires; tlie 
third and fourth acts are ill connected ; it is deffeiont in 
female characters, and in that combination which is 
gtmerally apparent amidst all tlu‘, intricacies of his fd)l(‘. 
hut it abounds in tine scenes and lim* ])assHgcs ; tlie sjiirit 
of Plutarch’s Brutus is Avell seized, the pr(*dominance of 
(hisar himself is judiciously restrained, the characters 
liaAa? that individuality which Shakspeare seldom missc'.s ; 
nor is there, perhaps, in the Avhole range of ancient and 
modern elocpience a speech more fully realising the 
})crfection tlnat oratcu’s have striven to attain than that 
of Antony. 

46. Antony and Cleopatra is of rather a diffVirent oriler ; 
it does not furnish, perhaps, so many striking Antony juki 
beauties as the last, hut is at least equally re- 
dolcnt of the genius of Shakspeare. Antony indeed Avas 
given him by history, and he has hut cmhodied in liis 
own vivid colours the irregular mind of the triuniAn'r, 
ambitions and daring agaimst all enemies but himself. 
In Cleopatra he had less to guide him ; she is another in- 
carnation of the same passions, more lawless and insen- 
sible to reason and honour as they are found in Avomen. 
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This character being not one that can please, its strong 
and spirited delineation has not been sufficiently ob- 
served. It has indeed only a poetical originality; the 
ty 2 )e was in the courtezan of common life, but the resem- 
blance is that of .Mi(;hael Angelo’s Sibyls to a muscular 
woman, in this tragedy, like Julius ( a'sar, as has been 
justly obs(irved by Schlegol, the events that do not ])ass 
on tile stage are scarcely made clear enough to one who 
is not previously acquainted with history, and some of 
tlie persons ap])ear and vanish again without sufficient 
reason. 1 le has, in fact, copied I’lutarch too exactly. 

47. This fault is by no means discerned in tlie third 
Corioiami- k’omau tragedy of Sliakspoare, ( Viriolanus. Ho 
luckily found an intrinsic historical unity 
which he could not have destroyed, and which his magni- 
ticent delineation of the chief personage has thoroughly 
maintained. Coriolanus himself has the grandeur of 
sculpture ; his proportions are colossal, nor would less 
than this transcendent superiority, by whiiJi he towers 
over liis fellow-citizens, warrant, or seem for the moment 
to warrant, his haughtiness and their pusillanimity. The 
suj’prising judgment of IShakspeare is visible in this. A 
dramatist- of the second class (for he alone is in the first), 
a Coineillo, a Schiller, or an Alfieri, would not have lost 
the occasion of representing the ])lebeian form of courage 
and patriotism. A tribune would have been made to 
utter noble speeches, and some critics would have ex- 
tolled the balance and contrast of the antagonist prin- 
ci])les. And this might have degenerated into the 
general saws of ethics and politics which jihilosoiffiical 
ti’agedians love to pour forth. But Sliakspeare in- 
stinctively perceived that to render the arrogance of 
( briolanus endurable to the spectator, or dramatically 
probable, he must abase the plebeians to a contemptible 
populace. The sacrifice of historic truth is often neces- 
sary for the truth of poetry. The citizens of earty Koine, 
“ ntsticormn mUitum are indeed calum- 

niated in his scenes, and might almost pass for burgesses 
of Stratford; but the unity of emotion is not dissipated 
by contradictory energies. Coriolanus is less rich in 
])oetical style than the other two, but the comic pai ts are 
full of humour. In these three tragedies it is manifest 
that Koman character, and still more Koman manners, 
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are not exliibitecl with the precision of a scholar ; yet there 
is something that distinguishes them from the rest, some- 
thing of a (frandioaity in the sentiments and language, 
wliich shows us that Shakspeare had not read tliat his- 
tory without entering into its spirit. 

4S. (Ithello, or perhaps the Tempest, is reckoned by 
many the latest of Shakspeare’s works. In the 
zenith of his faculties, in possession of fame dis- 
])ro])ortionate indeed to what has since accrued 
to his memory, hut beyond that of any contemporary, 
at the ago of about forty-seven, ho ceased to write, and 
settled liimself at a distance from all dramatic associations 
in his own native town ; a home of which he had never 
lost sight, nor even permanently <piitted, the bii thjdaco 
of his children, and to which he bnmght what might 
then seem affluence in a middle station, with the hope, 
doubtless, of a secure decline into the yellow hiaf of 
years. But he was cut off in KilG, not ]U‘obably in the 
midst of any schemes for his own glory, but to the loss 
of those enjoyments which ho had accustomed himself to 
value beyond it. llis descendants, it is well known, be- 
came extinct in little more than half a century. 

49. The name of Hhakspeare is the greatest in our 
literature —it is the greatest in all literature, (ircainoss 
\o man over came near to him in the creative 
powers of the mind ; no man had ever such 
strtmgth at once, and such variety of imagination, (kde- 
vidgii has most felicitously applied to him a Greek 
0])ithet, given before to 1 know not whom, certainly 
none so deserving of it, yvpiovovc, the thousand-souled 
Shakspeare." The number of characters in his ])1ays is 
astonishingly great, without reckoning those who, al- 
though transient, have often their individuality, all dis- 
tinct, all types of human life in well-defined differences. 
^ et he never takes an abstract quality to (unbody it, 
scarcely perhaps a definite condition of manners, as Jen- 
son does ; nor did he draw much, as 1 conceive, from 
living models ; there is no manifest api)earance of per- 
sonal caricature in his comedies, though in some slight 

“ Tiible 'I'alk, vol. ii. | , 301. Coleridge itu/xaTwi/ n.pTqf)i9(jiov yeAaajxtt, will present 
!iad pveviniusly spoken of Sliaksiieare’s the s;ime idea as fivpi^ovq in a beautiful 
o' lvfiic mind, which, if we ijike it in the imagt‘. 
sense of multitudinous unity, rroPTiuif 
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trails of character tljis may not improbably have been 
the case. Above all, neither he nor his contemporaries 
wrote for the stage in the worst, though most literal, and 
of late years the most usual, sense ; making the servants 
and handmaids of dramatic invention to lord over it, and 
limiting the cajiacities of the poet’s mind to those of the 
performers. If this poverty of the representative depart- 
ment of the drama had hung like an incumbent fiend on 
the ci ciah’vai jiowcr of Shakspeai’e, how would ho have 
poured forth with such inexhaustible prodigality 1 he vast 
diversity of characters that we find in some of his ])lays ? 
This it is in which he leaves far behind not the djama- 
tists alone, but all writei'S of fiction. Compare with him 
Homer, the tragedians of Greece, the p(»ets of Italy, Tlau- 
tus, (Vu’vantes, Moliere, Addison, Le Sage, Fielding, 
Kichardson, Scott, the romancers of the tddoi’ or later 
s(;hools — one man has far more than surpassed them all. 
Others may have been as sublime, others may have been 
more pathetic, others may have equalled him in grace 
and ])urity of language, and have shunned some of its 
faults: but the ])hilosophy of Shakspeare, his intimate 
searching out of the human heart, whether in the gnomic 
fonti of sentence, or in the dramatic exhibition of 
character, is a gift peculiarly his own. It is, if not en- 
tirely wanting, v(;ry little manifested in comi)arison 
with him, by the English dramatists of his own and (ho 
subsequent period, whom we are about to a])proacli. 

50. These dramatists, as we shall speedily perceive, 
iiisjudg- are hardly less inferior to Shaks])eare in judg- 
ment. inent. To this quality I ])articularly advert, 
because foreign writers, and sometimes our own, have 
imputed an extraordinary barbarism and rudeness t-o his 
works. They belong indeed to an age sufficiently rude 
and barbarous in its entertainments, and are of course to 
be classed with what is called the romantic school, which 
has hardly yet shaken off that reproach. Hut no one 
who has })eiuscd tlie plays anterior to those of Shak- 
speare, or contemporary with them, or subsequent to 
them, down to the closing of the theatres in the civil 
war, will pretend to deny that there is far less regulan'ty, 
in regard to cveiy thing where regularity can be desired, 
in a large proportion of these (perhaps in all the trage- 
dies) than in his own. AVe need only repeat the names of 
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tlio Mercliant of Venice, l^mco and .Tnlict, ]\r}icbotl], 
Othello, the 3JeiTy Wives of Windsor, IMcasure for ^lea- 
jiiwvc. The plots in tliese are execillently conwtnicti'd, 
{Hid in some with nncomnion artifice. Jhit even Avlun*e 
an analysis of the story might excite criticism, there is 
gt'iKirally an unity of interest which tones the whole. 
Tlio Winter’s IVile is not a model to follow, hut we feel 
tliat the Winter’s Tale is a single story; it is even 
jiianaged as such witli consummate skill. It is another 
pr(Mjf of Shakspeare’s judgment, that he has given action 
enough to l\is comedies without the hustling intri(aicy of 
the Spanish stage. If his plots have any little ohscurity 
in some parts, it is fiom cop 3 dng his novel or history 
too minutel 3 ^ 

51. dlie idolatry of Shakspear(‘, has been can-ied so far 
oHate years that Diako and ])eihaps gi’cater auth()?‘itios 
have been unwilling to acknowledge any faults in his 
plan's, ^rhis however is an extravagan'ce rathen’ deroga- 
toiy to the critic than honourable to the ])oet. liesides 
the blemishes of construction in some of his plots, which 
arc ])ardonable but still blemishes, there are too many 
ill his style, llis conceits and (piibbles often spoil the 
effect of his scenes, and take otf from the passiim he 
would excite. In the last act of Richard 11., the Duke 
of York is introduced demanding the punishnnmt of his 
Ron Aumale for a conspiracy against the king, while the 
Duchess implores mercy. The scene is ill conceived 
<ind worse executed throughout ; but one line is both 
atrocious and contemptible. The Duchess having dwelt 
on the woi’d parchn^ and urged the king to let her hear 
it from his lips, York takes her up with this stupid 
(piibblo : — 

“ Spoak it in French, King; say, l*ardonnoz-inoi.” 

Tt would not be difficult to find several other instances, 
though none, perhaps, tpiife so bad, of verbal equivoca- 
tions, mis})laced and inconsistent with the person’s, the 
author’s, the reader’s sentiment. 

52. Few will defend these notorious faults. Rut is 
there nof one, less frequently mentioned, yet of uis ohscu- 
niore continual recurrence ; the extreme obscu- 

J’ity of Shakspeare’s diction ? TTis style is full of new 
words and now senses. It is easy to pass this over as 
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obsoleteness ; but though many expressions are obsoleto, 
and many provincial, though the labour of his comnieii- 
taturs has never been so profitably, as Avell as so dill-, 
gently, eni])l(jyed as in tracing this by the help of the 
meanest and HKJst forgotten books of the ago, it is impos- 
sible to d(,‘iiy that innumerable lines in Shakspeare 
were not more intelligible in his time than they are at 
})]escnt. ]\[uch of this may be forgiven, or rather is so 
incorporated with tlio strength of liis reason and fancy, 
that wc love it as the proper body of Shakspeare’s soul. 
Still, 'can we justif}^ the very numerous passages wliich 
yield to no interpretation, knots which are never un- 
loosed, which conjecture does but cut, or even those 
which, if they may at last be understood, keep the atten- 
tion in pciidexity HU the first emotion has passed away? 
And these occiir not merely in places where the strug- 
gles of the speaker’s mind may be well denoted by some 
obscurities of language, as in the soliloquies of Jlamlot 
and Ma{;betli, but in dialogues between ordinary ])erson- 
ages, and in the business of the play. Wo learn Shak- 
speare, in fact, as we learn a language, or as we read a 
difiioult passage in Greek, with the eye glancing on the 
commentary ; and it is only afbir much study that wo 
come to forget a ])art, it can be but a part, of the per- 
plexities he has caused us. This was no doubt one rea- 
son that he was less read formerly, his style passing for 
obsolete, though in many parts, as we have jnst said, it 
was never much more intelligible than it is.“ 

53. It does not appear probable that Sh^dxspeare was 
ever placed below, or merely on a level with the other 
dramatic Avriters of this period. That his plays werci 
not so frequently represented as those of Fletcher, 


” “ Shiikspoiirc’s stylo is so pcstorod 
with iipiuiiitivo oxprossioiis that it is us 
afFoctod as it is olwoiiro. Jt is true that 
ill his latlor plays he had worn off some- 
what of this riist.” — Dryden’s AVorks 
(Malone), vol. ii. part ii. p. 252. This is 
by no means the truth, but ratlier tlie 
reverse of it; Drydeti know not at all 
whicli were earlier, or wliieli later, of 
Shakspoare's plays. 

P A eortain William CartwriKbt, in 
commendatory verses addressed to Flet- 
cher, liJis the assurance to sjiy, — 


Sbakspoare to thee was dull, whose liest 
wit lies 

r th’ ladies’ questions and the hxils’ 
replies. 

But the suffrage of Jonson himself, of 
Milhui, and of many more that might be 
qnoteii, tends to prove that his genius 
was esteemed beyond tliat of any otlior, 
thougli some might coi)q)are inferior 
writers to Inm in certain qualifications of 
tlic dramatist. Evi n Drj’^den, wlio came 
in a worse period, .md had no undue re- 
verence for Shakspeare, admits that “ be 
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is little to the purpose ; they required a more ex- 
pensive decoration, a larger company of good Hispopu- 
^])eiformers, and, above all, they were less intel- 
ligible to a promiscuous audience. Yet it is certain that 
throughout the seventeenth century, and even in the 
writings of Addison and his contemporaries, we seldom 
or never meet with that complete recognition of his 
supremacy, that unhesitating preference of him to all the 
world, which lias become the faith of the last and the 
present century. And it is remarkable that this apotlieo- 
sis, so to speak, of Shakspeare, was originally the work 
of what has been styled a frigid and tasteless generation, 
the age of George 11. Much is certainly duo to the stage 
itself, when those appealed who could guide and con- 
trol the public taste, and discover that in the poet him- 
self which sluggish imaginations could not have reached. 
The enthusiasm for Shakspeare is nearly . (Hiincident with 
that for Ciarrick ; it was kept up by bis followers, and 
es])ecially by that highly-gifted famil y which has but re- 
cently been withdrawn from our stage. 

54. Among the commentators on Shakspeare, V^ ar- 
Imrton, always striving to display his own critics 
tiiaiteness and scorn of others, deviates more 
tlian any one else from the meaning. Thcohtild w.as the 
Jirst who did a little. Johnson explained mndi well, but 
there is something magisterial in the nninnor wherein 
he dismisses each play like a boy’s exercise, that irri- 
tates the rest der. llis criticism is frcaiuontly judicious, 
but betrays no tmlent admiration for JSluikspeai e. Ma- 
lone and Stcevens were two laborious commentators on 
the meaning of words and phrases; one dull, the other 
clover; but the dulness was accompanied by candour 
tiiid a love of truth, the cleverness by a total absence of 
both. Neither seems to have bad a full discernment of 
Sliakspeare’s genius. The numerous critics of the last 
age who were lujt editors have poured out much that is 
trite and insipid, much that is hypercritical and erroneous ; 

'vas the man who of all modem, and per- 'I’hosc ^^ho accuse him to have wanted 
liaps iincient, poets, had the lar^^’.'st and learning give him the greater conimen- 
comprelie'nsive soul. All the images dution : he was naturally learned ; he 
of nature w'cre still present U) him, and needed not the spcctarles of books to 
he drew them not laboriotisly, but read Nature ; he lookeci inwards, ami 
luckily: when he descrilws anything, found her there.” — Dryden's Prose Works 
you more than see it, you feci it too. (IMulone's edition), vol. i. part ii. p. 99. 
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yet collectively they not only bear witness to the public 
taste f(jr the poet, but taught men to judge and feel mine 
accurately than they would have done for themselves.. 
Hurd and Lcrd Kaimes, esiiecially the former, may bo 
reckoned among the best of this class ; Mrs. ^lontagii, 
perhaps, in her celebrated Essay, not very far fiom tbo 
bottom of the list. In the present (ieiitury Coleridge and 
Hchlegel, so nearly at the same time that the question of 
pi ioi ity and even plagiarism has been mooted, gave a 
more philosophical, and at the same time a more intrin- 
sically exact view of Shakspeare, than their predecessors. 
What has since been written has often been highly acute 
and {esthetic, but occ.asioiially with an excess of refine- 
ment which substitutes the critic for the work. Mis. 
Jameson’s Essays on the Female Characters of Shak- 
spoare are among the best. It was right that this pi o- 
vinco of illustration should be reserved for a woman’s 
hand. 

55. Ben Jonson, so generally known by that familiar 
uen Jonson ^^'‘^‘^crijitioii that some might Inirdly recognize 
him without it, was plaia d next to Slnikspoare 
hy his own age. They w(3re much acquainted, and be- 
longed to the oldest, perhaps, and not the worst of 
clubs, formed by Sir ^\'alter Ibileigli about the begin- 
ning of the century, which met at tlie Mermaid in Frid{iy 
Street. W’e m{iy easily believe the testimony of one of 
its members, that it was a feast of the most subtle and 
brilliant wit.' Jonson had abundant powers of poigiiiinl 
and s'tircastic humour, besides extensive reading, and 
Shakspeare must have brought to the Mermaid the 
brightness of his fiincy: Seldcii and Camden, the forme i' 
in early youth, arc reported to have given the hfillast of 
their strong sense and Icjiming to this cluster of poets. 
There Inis been, however, a jncvaleiit tradition tlmt 
Jonson was not without some malignant and envious 
feelings towards Shakspeare. Gilford has repelled this 

*1 Ilurd, in his noU-s on Horarc’s Art the* obvious constniction of that pas;-iVK<' ; 
of Poetry, vol. i. p. .52, lias some very “ notum si eallida verbum Kodd'iK'iit 
p:ood remarks on ttie diction of Shak- junctnva novum." That proposi'd l>y 
speare, suj^'f'estcd by the "eallida junc- I^imhinns and lieattie, which Ix'iiiiis 
tura” of the Roman poet, illustrated by with is inadmissible, and givo a 

many inwliinces. These remarks both worse sense. 

serve to bring out the skill of Shak- ^ Gifford’s Tdfe of Jonson, p. C5. C 1- 
speare, and to explain the disputed pa^ Her, iii. 2<5. 
sage ill Horace. Hurd justly maintains 
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imputation witli considerable success, tliougli we may 
still suspect that there was something caustic and satur- 
nine in the temper of Jonson. 

56. The Alchemist is a play which long remained on 
the stage, though 1 am not sure that it has been rhe auiic- 
represented since the days of Gari-ick, wlio was 
tiimoiis in Abel Drugger. Notwithstanding the indiscri- 
minate and injudicious panegyric of Gitford, 1 believe 
there is no reader of histe but will condemn the out- 
rageous excess of pedantry with which the first acts of 
this play aboTind ; pedantry the more intolerable, that it 
is not even what, however unfit for the English . stage, 
scholars might comprehend, but the gibberish of obscure 
treatises on alchemy, which, whatever the commentators 
may choose to say, was as unintelligible to all but a few 
half-witted dupes of that imposture as it is at ]U‘esent. 
]\luch of this, it seems impossible to doubt, was omitted 
in representation. Nor is his pedantic display of learn- 
ing confined to the part of the Alchemist, who had cer- 
tainly a right to talk in the style of his science, if he liad 
done it with some moderation : Sir Epicure Mammon, a 
worldly sensualist, placed in the author’s own ago, ])()urs 
out a torrent of gluttonous cookery from the kitchens of 
Heliogabalus and Apicius ; his dishes arc to be camels’ 
heels, the beards of barbels and dissolved pearl, crowning 
all with the paps of a sow. But wdiile this habitual error 
of Jonson’s vanity is not to be overlooked, we may truly 
say that it is much more than compensated by the 
excellences of this comedy. The plot, with great sim- 
])licity, is continually animated and interesting ; the 
characters are (!on(*eived and d(dincated with admirable 
boldness, truth, spirit, and variety; the humour, espe- 
cially in the two Puritans, a sect who now liegan to 
do penance on the stage, is amusing; the language, 
when it does not smell too much of book-learning, is 
forcible and clear. The Alchemist is one of the three 
plays which usually contest the superiority among those 
of J onson. 

57. The second of these is The Fox, which, according 
to general opinion, has been placed above the Voipone or 
Alchemist. Notwithstanding the dissent of 
Giiford, I should conciu* in this suffrage. The fable 
belongs to a liigher class of comedy. Without minutely 
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inquiring whether the Roman liunters after the inhe- 
ritance of the rich, so well described by Horace, and 
especially the costly presents by which the}^ endeavoured 
to secure a better retum, are altogether according to the 
manners of Venice, where Jonson has laid liis scene, \v(' 
must acknowledge that he hjis displayed the base cu- 
pidity, of which there will never be wanting examples 
among mankind, in such colours its all other dramatic 
poetry can hardly rival. (Cumberland has blamed th(.‘ 
manner in which Volpoue brings min on his head by 
insulting, in disguise, those whom he had duped. In 
this, I agree with Gifford, there is no violation of na- 
ture. Besides their ignorance of his person, so that 
lie could not necessarily foresee the oft’oets of Voltore’s 
r ige, it has Loon well and finely said by Gumberland, 
that there is a moral in a villain’s outwitting himself. 
And this is one that many dramatists have displayed. 

58. In the cjhoice of subject, The Fox is much inferior 
to 'I’artuife, to wliicli it hears some very general analogy. 
Though the T’artulFe is not a remarkably agreeable play, 
The Fox is much less so ; five of the principal chai’aetei’s 
are wicked almost beyond any letiibution tliat comedy 
can dispense ; the smiles it calls forth are not those of 
gaiety, but scorn ; and the parts of an absurd English 
knight and his wife, though very humorous, are hardly 
prominent enough to enliven the scenes of guilt and 
fraud which pass hefuro our eyes. But, though too 
much pedantry ohtmdcs itself, it does not overs])rea(l 
the pages with nonsense as in the Alchemist; the cha- 
racters of (Jelia and Bonario excite some interest ; the 
differences, one can hai*dly say the gradations, of vil- 
lany are marked with the strong touches of iJonson’s 
])en ; tlio incidents succeed ra])idly and naturally ; the 
dramatic cfiect, above all, is ])crceptible to every reader, 
and rises in a climax through the last two acts to Ihe 
conclusion. 

59. The Silent Woman, which has been named by 
I’heSiUmt soiiio with the Alchemist and the Eox, falls 
Woman, much below them in vigorous delineation and 

dramatic efiect.# It has more diversity of manner than 
of character ; the amusing scenes border sometimes on 
farce, as where two cowardly knights are made to 
receive blows in the dark, each supposing them to come 
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from his adversary, and the catastrophe is neither pleas- 
ing nor probable. It is wiiften with a great deal of 
spirit, and has a value as the representation of London 
life in the higher ranks at that time. But upon the 
whole I should be inclined to give to Every Man in his 
Humour a much superior place. It is a proof of 
Jonson’s extensive leaming, that the story of this play, 
and several paiiicular passages, have been detected in a 
writer so much out of the beaten track as Libanius.* 

60. The pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd is the 
best testimony to the poetical imagination of ,s.i(isiicp- 
Jonson. Superior in originality, liveliness, and 
beauty to the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, it re- 
minds us rather, in language and imagery, of the ^lid- 
summer Kight’s Dream, and perhaps no other poetiy 
has come. so near to that of Shakspeare. Jonson, like 
liim, had an extraordinary command of English, in its 
po]mlar and provincial idioms, as well as what might be 
gained from books ; and though his invincible ped[intry 
now and then obtrudes itself into the mouths of shep- 
herds, it is compensated by numerous passages of the 
most natural and graceful expression. This beautiful 
drama is imperfect, hardly more than half remaining, 
or, more probably, having ever been written. It was 
also Jonson’s last song; ago and poverty had stolon 
upon him ; but as one has said, who experienced the 
same destiny, “ the life was in the leaf,” find his laurel 
remained verdant amidst the snow of his lionoured 
head. The beauties of the Sad Shepherd might be 
reckoned rather poetical than dramatic: yet the action 
is both diversified and interesting to a degree we sel- 
dom find in the pastoral drama ; there is little that is 
low in the comm speeches, nothing that is inflated in 
the serious. 

61. Two men once united by friendship, and for ever 
hy fame, the Dioscuri of our zodiac, Beaumont and 

* Gifford discovered this. Dryden, who \ip from the life. Dryden gives it as his 
has given an examination of the Silent opinion that tliere is more wit and aeute- 
^Voman, in ijis K.s.say on 1 )ramatic J’oetry, ness of fancy in this play than in any of 
takes Morose for a real cliaracter, and Ben JonsKm’s, and that he has described 
lays tiiat he had so be n informed. It is the conversation of gentlemen with more 
ptssible that there miglit some founda- gaiety and freedom than in the rest of his 
tion of truth in this : the skeleton is in comedies, p. 107. 
hibanins, but Jonson may have filled it 

VOL. 111. Y 
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Fletcher, rose upon the horizon as the star of Shakspeare, 
Boaumont though still in its fullest brightness, was declin- 

nctcher order of time 

among more than fifty plays published with their 
joint names, is the Woman-llatei*, represented, according 
to Langbainc, in 1()07, and ascribed to Beaumont alone 
by Seward, though, I believe, merely on conjecture/ 
Beaumont died, at the age of thirty, in itflT) ; Fletcher 
in l()2rj. Ko ditfercnce of manner is perceptible, or, at 
least, no critic has perceived any, in the plays that 
appeared between these two epochs ; in fact, the gi’catcr 
]>art were not printed till 1647, and it is only through 
the records of the play-house that we distinguish their 
dates. The tradition, however, of their own times, as 
well as the earlier death of Beaumont, give us reason to 
name Fletcher, when we mention one singly, as the 
principal author of all these plays ; and of late years this 
has perhaps become more customary than it used to bo. 
A contemporary copy of verses, indeed, seems to attri- 
bute the greater share in the Maid’s Tragedy, Philaster, 
and King and No King, to Beaumont. But testimony of 
this kind is very precarious. It is sufficient that he 
bore a part in these three. 

62. Of all our early dramatic poets, none have suf- 
c. irrupt fered such mangling by the printer as Beau- 
stjiic of mont and Fletcher. Their style is generally 
elliptical and not very perspicuous; they use 
words in peculiar senses, and there seems often an 
attempt at pointed expression, in which its meaning 
hiis deserted them. But after every effort to comprehend 
their language, it is continually so remote from all possi- 
bility of bearing a rational .sense, that we can only have 
recourse to one hypothesis, that of an extensive and 
irreparable corruption of the text. Seward and Simpson, 
who, in 1750, published the first edition in which any 

t Vol. i. p. 3. lie also thinks The Fletcher.” On tho other hand, he says 
Nice Valour exclusively Beaumont's, “not the slightest doubt can be enter 
These two appear to me about Uie worst tained that of the earlier plays in ilK 
in the collection. present collection (and among those plays 

[I'hc latest editor of Beaumont and arc the best), Beaumont contributed f 
Fletelier is inclined to modify this opi- large (perhaps the weightier) portion.’ 
niou, latterly prevalent, as to the respec- “ Some Account of tho Lives and Writ- 
tive shares of the two poets. The Wo- iiigs of Beaumont and Fletcher,” prefixet 
man-Hater, he thinks, w’as " in all pro- to Mr, Dyce’s edition.— 1847.] 
bability the unassisted composition of 
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endeavour was made at illustration or aincndincnt, 
thougli not men of mucli taste, and too fond of extol- 
ling their authors, showed some acuteness, and have 
restored many passages in a probable manner, tliough 
often driven out at sea to conjecture something, where 
the received reading furnished not a vestige which they 
could trace. Ko one since has made any great progress 
in this criticism, though some have carped at these 
editors for not performing more. The problem of actual 
restoration in most places, where the printers or tran- 
scribers have made such strange havoc, must evidently 
be insoluble." 

()3. The first play in the collected works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, though not tlie earliest, is the Thi M.-iid’s 
Maid’s Tragedy, and it is among tlie best. 

2s one of their female characters, though they are often 
very successful in beautiful delineations of virtuous lo^'c, 
attaches our sympathy like Aspasia. Her sorrows are so 
deep, so pure, so unmeritedL, she sustains the breach of 
plighted faith in Amyntor, and the taunts of vicious wo- 
men, with so much resignation, so little of that terma- 
gant resentment which these poets are apt to infuse 
into their heroines, the poetry of her speeches is so 
ex(piisitcly imaginative, that, of those dramatic persons 
wlio are not prominent in the development of a stoiy, 
scarce any, even in Bliakspeare, are more interesting. 
Nor is the praise due to the Maid’s Tragedy confined to 
the part of Aspasia. In Melantius wo have Fletcher’s 
favourite character, the brave, honest soldier, inca]iable 
of suspecting evil till it becomes impossible to be igno- 
rant of it, but unshrinking in its punishment. That of 
Evadne well displays the audacious security of guilt un- 
der the safeguard of power ; it is higlily tlieatrical, and 
renders the success of this tragedy not surprising in 
times when its language and situat ions could be endured 
by the audience. \Vo mtiy remark in this tragedy, as in 
many others of these dramatists, that, while pouring out 
the unlimited loyalty fashionable at the court of James, 
they are full of implied satire, which could hardly csca]>e 
observation. The wann eulogies on military glory, the 
scorn of slothful peace, the pictures of dissolute baseness 

** [ Thp recent edition of Mr. T)yce l»as gone far to^vards a restoration of the 
genuine text. -1847.] 

y 2 
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in courtiers, seem to spring from a sentiment very usual 
among the English gentry, a rank to which they both 
belonged, of dislike to that ignominious government ; 
and though James was far enough removed from such 
voluptuous tyrants as Fletcher has portrayed in this 
and some other plays, they did not serve to exemplify 
the advantages of monarchy in the most attractive 
manner. 

G4. The Maid’s Tragedy, unfortunately, beautiful and 
essentially moral as it is, cannot be called a tragedy for 
maids, and indeed should hardly be read by any re- 
spectable woman. It abounds with that studiously 
j^rotraeted indecency which distinguished Fletcher be- 
yond all our early dramatists, and is so much incor- 
porated with his plays, that very few of them can be 
so altered as to become tolerable at present on the 
stage. In this he is strikingly contrasted with Shak- 
speare, whoso levities of this kind are so transitory, and 
so much confined to language, that he has borne the pro- 
cess of purification with little detriment to his genius, or 
even to his wit. 

65. riiilaster has been, in its day, one of the best 

Phiiastor most popular of Fletcher’s plays.' 

This was owing to the pleasing characters of 
Phiiastor find Bellario, and to the IVecpient sweetness of 
the poetry. It is, nevertheless, not a first-rate play. 
The plot is most absurdly managed. It turns on the 
sus])icion of Arethusa’s infidelity. And the sole ground 
of this is that an abandoiuid woman, being detected her- 
self, accuses the princess of unchastity. JS’ot a shadow 
of ]U’esumptive evidence is brought to confinn this im- 
pudent assertion,, which, however, the lady’s father, her 
lover, and a grave, sensible courtier, do not fail impli- 
citly to believe. How unlike the chain of ciicumstanc^e, 
and the devilish cunning, by which the Moor is wrought 
up to think his Desdemonji false ! Bellario is suggested 
by Viola ; there is more picturesqueness, more drfimatic 
importance, not perhaps more bcfinty and sweetness of 
affection, but a more eloquent development, of it in 

* Drydon says, but I know not how p. ion. I’hilasler was not printed, ac- 
truly, that Phihister was "the first play cording to Langbaine, till 1620: I do not 
tliat biou}?ht Ik-auniont and Kletcher in know that we have any evidence of the 
csteom; for before that they haul writ- date of iU representatiuii. 
tc-u two or three very unsuccessfully." 
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Fletcher ; on the other hand, there is still more of that 
improbability which attends a successful concealment of 
tsex by more disguise of clothes, though no aHifice has 
been more common on tJie stage. Many other circum- 
sstaiices in the conduct of Fletcher’s story are ill con- 
trived. It has less wit Ilian the greater part of bis 
comedies ; for among sucli, according to thp old distinc- 
tion, it is to be ranked, though the subject is elevated 
and serious. 

dO. King and No King is, in my judgment, inferior to 
riiilaster. The language has not so much of KinRami 
poetical beauty. The character of Arbaces ex- 
cites no sympathy ; it is a compound of vain-glory and 
violence, which rather demands disgrace fi'om poetical 
justice than reward. Panthea is innocent, but insipid ; 
Mardonius a good specimen of what Fletcher loves to ex- 
liibit, the plain, honest courtier. As for Bessus, he ctu*- 
taiuly gives occasion to several amusing scenes ; but bis 
cowardice is a little too glaring ; he is neither so laugh- 
able as Bobadil, nor so sprightly as Parolles. The prin- 
cipal merit of this play, which rendered it popular on 
the 'Stage for many years, consists in the effective scenes 
where Arbaces reveals his illicit desire, lhat esi>ecially 
with Mard(.)nius is artfully and elaboratel}^ written. 
Shakspeare had less of this skill ; and his ti agedics suffer 
for it in their dramatic effect. The scene between John 
and Hubert is an exception, and there is a great deal of 
it in Othello ; but in general he may bo said not to have 
oxerteil the power of detaining the spectator in that 
anxious suspense, which creates almost an actual illusi(jn, 
and makes him tremble at every word, lest the secret 
vdiich he h^is teamed should bo imparted to the imagi- 
nary ])erson on the stage. Of this there are several fine 
instances in the Greek tragedians, the famous scene in 
the Q^ldipus Tyrannus being the best; and it is possible 
that the superior education of Fletcher may have ren- 
dered him familiar with the resources of ancient tragedy". 
Those scenes in the present play woidd have been more 
highly ppweiful if the interest could have been thrown 
on any character superior to the selfish braggart Arbac(^s. 
It may be said, perhaps, that his humiliation tlirough his 
own lawless passions, after so much insolence of success, 
alFords a moral; he seems, however, but imperfectly 
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cured at tlie conclusion, which is also hurried on with 
unsatisfactory rapidi ty . 

G7. I’hc Elder Brother has been generally reckoned 
The Elder amoiig the best of Fletcher’s comedies. It dis- 
Brother. in a iiGW fonn an idea not very new in 

fiction, the power of love, on the first sight of a woman, 
to vivify a soul utterly ignorant of the passion. Charles, 
the Elder Brother, much unlike the Cymon of Dryden, is 
absorbed in study; a more scholar without a thought 
beyond his books. ' JTis indifierence, perhaps, and igno- 
railce about the world are rather exaggerated, and border 
on stupidity ; but it was the custom of the dramatists in 
that age to produce effect in representation by very sudden 
developments, if not changes, of character. The other 
persons are not ill conceived : the honest, testy Mira- 
inout, who admires learning without much more of it 
than enables him to sign his name, the two selfish, 
worldly fathers of Charles and Angelina’, believing them- 
selves shrewd, yet the easy dupes of coxcomb manners 
from the court, the spirited Angelina, the spoiled but 
not worthless Eustace, show Fletcher’s great talent in 
diTimatic invention. In nwne of his mere comedies has 
he sustained so uniformly elegant and pleasing a stylo of 
2 ')octry ; the language of diaries is naturally that of a re- 
fined scholar, but now and then, perhaps, we find old 
Miramont talk above himself. The underjdot hits to the 
life the licentious endeavours of an old man to seduce 


his inferior ; but, as usual, it reveals vice too broadly. 
This comedy is of very simple construction, so that Cib- 
ber was obliged to blend it with another. The Custom of 
the Country, in order to compose from the two his Love 
Makes a Man, by no means the worst play of that age. 
The two plots, however, do not harmonise very well. 

68. The Spanish Curate is in all probability taken 
Tho Spanish fi’om onc of thoso comedies of intrigue which 


Cui.ite. 


the fame of Lo^ie do Yega had made popular in 


Europe.’' It is one of the best specimens of that manner; 


the plot is full of incident and interest, without being 


difficult of comj>rohension, nor, with fair allowance for 


the conventions of the stage and manners of the country. 


y [ The Spanish Curate, Mr. Dyce in- ^alo tie Cespides, of which an EnKlisli 
forms us, is founded on “Gerartlo, the tvanslalion, by Leonard Digges, appeared 
Unfortunate Spaniard,” a novel by Gon- in 1622.-1847.] 
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improbable. The characters are in full relief without 
caricature. Fletcher, with an artifice of which ho is 
very fond, has made the fierce resentment of Yiolante 
break out unexpectedly from the calmness she had 
shown in the first scenes; but it is so well accounted for, 
that we see nothing umnatural in the development of 
passions for which there had been no previous call. As- 
canio is a^aiii one of Fletcher’s favourite delineations ; a 
kind of llellaiio in his modest, affectionate disposition ; 
one in wliose prosperity the reader takes so much plea- 
sure that ho forgets it is, in a worldly sense, inconsistent 
with that of the honest-hearted Don Jamie. The doting 
liusband, Don 1 lenrifpie, (contrasts well with the jealous 
llartolus ; and both afibrd by their fate tlui sort of moral 
wliicli is looked for in comedy. The underplot of the 
lawyer and his wife, while it shows how licentious in 
])riuciple as well as indecent in language the stage had 
become, is conducted with incomparable humour and 
amusement. Congreve borrowed part of this in the Old 
Bachelor without by any means equalling it. Upon the 
whole, as a comedy of tliis class, it deserves to be placed 
in the higliest rank. 

00. The Custom of the Country is much deformed by 
ol)scenity, espe(;ially the fii*st act. But it is full Custom 
of nobleness in chai-actcr and sentiment, of in- 
teresting situations, of unceasing variety of ac- 
tion. Fletcher has never shown what he so much de- 
lights in drawing, the contrast of virtuous dignity with 
ungoverned passion in woman, with more success than 
in Zeuocia and Hippolyta. Of thesti three plays wo may 
say, perhaps, that there is more poetry in the Elder 
Brother, more interest in the (histoin of the (Country, 
more wit and spirit in the Spanish Curate. 

70. The TiOyal Subject ought also to be placed in 
a high rank among the works of Beaumont and Tho Loyal 
Fletcher. There is a play by Hey wood. The 
Koyal King and Loyal Subject, from which the ‘ general 
idea of several circumstances of this has been taken. 
That Hey wood’s was the original, though tho only edi- 
tion of it is in 1037, while the Loyal Subject was repre- 
sented in 1018, cannot bear a doubt. Tho former is 
expressly mentioned in the epilogue as an old play, 
belonging to a style gone out of date, and not to be 
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judged witli rigour. Hcywood 1ms tlierefore the praise 
uf having conceived the character of Earl Marshal, upon 
which Fletcher somewhat improved in Archas ; a brave 
soldier, of that disinterested and devoted loyalty whiclj 
bears all ingratitude and outrage at the hands of an un- 
worthy and misguided sovereigik In the days of Jame^ 
there could be no moi e courtly moral. In each ])lay the 
prince, after depriving his most deserving subject ol 
honours and fortune, tries his fidelity by commanding 
him to send two daughters, whom he had educated ir 
seclusion, to the court, with designs that the father ma} 
easily suspect. The loyalty, however, of these hones' 
soldiers submits to encounter tins danger ; and .the con 
duct of the young ladies soon proves that they mighi 
be trusted in the fiery trial. In the Loyal Subject. 
Fletcher has beautifully, and with his light touch o 
pencil, sketched the two virtuous sisters; one high 
spirited, intrepid, undisguised, the other shrinking witl 
maiden modesty, a tremulous dew-drop in the cup of i 
violet. But unfortunately his original taint betraj's it 
self, and the elder sister cannot display her scorn o, 
licentiousness without borrowing some of its language 
If Shakspeare had put these loose images into the moutl 
of Isabella, how differently we should have esteemed he] 
character ! 

71. We find in the Loyal Subject what is neithei 
pleasing nor probable, the disguise of a youth as a girl, 
This was of course not offensive to those who saw 
Jiothing else on the stage. Fletcher did not take thij 
from Ileywood. In the whole management of the stoi} 
ho is much superior - the nobleness of Archas and hij 
injuries are still more displayed than those of the Ear] 
Marshal ; and he has several new characters, especiall} 
Theodore, the impetuous son of the Loyal Subject, whe 
does not brook the insults of a prince as submissively aj 
his father, which fill the j)lay with variety and spirit 
The language is in some places obscure and probabl;y 
corrupt, but abounding with that kind of poetry whicli 
belongs to Flcteher. i 

72. Beggar’s Bush is an excellent comedy ; the serious 
Beggar's parts interesting, the comic diverting. Ever> 
Biisii. character supports itself well : if some parts o. 

the plot have been suggested by As You Like It, the} 
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are managed so as to be original in spirit. Few of 
Fletcher’s plays finnish more proofs of his ehaiacteristic 
(pialities. It might be represented with no great cur- 
tailment. 

73. The Scornful Lady is one of those comedies wliicli 
exhibit English domestic life, and have there- 'riio scom- 
ture a value independent of their dramatic 
merit. It does not equal Beggar’s Bush, but is full of 
etfective scenes, which, when less regard was paid to de- 
cency, must have rendered it a popular play. Iletcher, 
in fact, is as much su])erior to Shakspeaie in his know- 
ledge of the stage, as he falls below him in that of 
liinnan nature.'' His fertile invention was tiii-ncd to the 
management of his ])lot (always with a view to repre- 
sentation), the rapid succession of incidents, the sur- 
prises and embarrassments which keep the spectator’s 
attention alive. Ilis characters are but vehicles to the 
story : they are distinguished, for the most part, by little 
more than the slight pcculiaidtios of manner, which are 
easily caught by the audience : and we do not often 
meet, especially in his comedies,, with the elaborate de- 
lineations of .Fonson, or the marked idiosyncracies of 
Shakspeare. Of these his great predecessors, one formed 
a deliberate concqition of a character, whether taken 
from general nature or from manners, and drew bis 
figuie, as it were, in his mind before ho transferred it to 
the (janvas ; with the other the idea sprang out of the 

* [Mr. Dyce, as well as an earlier Savil. But, while making this avowal, 
<'litur of Beaumont and FlcU^licr, think why did not he add, that the Waiting- 
fhi* greater part of this comedy written Woman in tlie Scornful Lady is called 
by Beaumont. Mr. Dyce adds: “ In the Abigail? Here was a heinous theft ; and 
edition of 1750, Theobald has a note eon- after its concealment, 1 fear that we 
terning the steward Savil, where he says, must refuse absolution. Aft(>r all, liow- 
‘ flic ingenious Mr. Addison, I remem- ever, there is a certain resemblance in 
her, Ujld me that he sketched out his these eomedies, which may lead us to 
character of Vellum, in the comedy believe that Adilison had his pri'deccssors 
cuIUhI the Drummer, purely from this in his head. JSinee this was written, I 
model.'” It is said of some plagiaries, have observed that Mr. Dyce, in “.Some 
that they are like gypsies, who steal Account of the Lives and Writings of 
cliildren, and disfigure them th.at they Beaumont and Fletcher,” prefixed to his 
may not he known. " The ingenious edition, p. 41 , has remarks to the same 
Mr. Addistm” went another way to purpt)rt Mr. Dyee adds, that when “ the 
'vork; when betook anyone’s silver, Spectatorand 'I'atler are hastening to obli- 
h'* turned it into goi 1. 1 doubt whether vion,’' (I’udet luce opprobria,) “ it cannot 
I'iieobald rcportotl his ingenious friend's he expected that the reader will krmw’ 
words rightly; for the inimitable for- much of The Drummer.”— 1847.] 
luality of Vellum has no prototype in 
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dej)ths of liis soul, and though suggested by the story he 
had chosen, became so much the favourite of his genius 
as he wrote, that in its development he sometimes grow, 
negligent of his plot. 

74. No tragedy of Fletcher would deserve higher 

Vaientinian Valentiiiian, if he had not, by an 

iiifjonceivable want of taste and judgment, de- 
scended from beauty and dignity to the most preposterous 
absurdities. The matron })urity of the injured Lucina, 
the ravages of unrestrained self-indulgence on a mind not 
wholly without glimpses of virtue in Yalentinian, tlu 3 
vilcness of his courtiers, the spirited contrast of uncon- 
querable loyalty in TEtius with the natural indignation 
at wrong in Maximus, are brought before our eyes in 
some of Fletcher’s best poetry, though in a text that 
seems even more cornipt than usual. But after the ad- 
mirable scene in the third act, where Ijucina (the Lu- 
cretia of this story) revc'als her injury, perhaps almost 
the only scene in this dramatist, if wo except the Maid’s 
Tragedy, that can move us to tears, her husband Maximus, 
who even Inn'o begins 1o forfeit our sympathy by his ready 
consent, in the Spanish stylo of perverted honour, to her 
suicide, becomes a treacherous and ambitious villain, the 
loyalty of TEtius turns to downright folly, and the rest of 
the play is but such a series of murders as Marston oi- tlu* 
author of Andronicus might have devised. If Fletcher 
meant, which he very probably did, to inculcate as a 
moral, that the worst of tyrants arc to be obeyed with 
unflinching submission, he may have gained applause at 
court, at the expense of his re])utati()n with ])osterity. 

75. The Two Noble Kinsmen is a play that has been 

The T’wo honoured by a tradition of Shakspeare’s concern 
Killsmen evi<lenco as to this is the title-page 

of the first edition ; which, though it may seem 
much at first sight, is next to nothing in our old drama, 
full of misnomers of this kind. The editors of Beaumont 
and Fletcher have insisted upon what they take for 
marks of Shakspeare’s style ; and Schlegel, after “ seeing 
no reason for doubting so probable an opinion,” defects 
the spirit of Shakspeare in a certain ideal purity which 
distinguishes this from other plays of Fletcher, and in 
the conscientious fidelity with which it follows the 
Knight’s Tale in Chaucer. The Two Noble Kinsmen has 
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iiuich of that elevated sense of honour, friendship, fidelity, 
and love, which helong;s, 1 think, more characteristically 
to Fletcher, who had drunk at the fountain of Castilian 
romance, than to one in whoso vast mind this conven- 
tional morality of particular classes was subordinated to 
the niiiversal natine of man. In this sense Fletcher is 
always, in his tragic compositions, a very ideal poet. 
The subject itself is fitter for him than for Shakspeare. 
In the language and conduct of this play, with great 
deference to better and more attentive critics, 1 see 
iiuitations of Shakspeare rather than such rt'scmblances 
as denote his powerful stamp. The madness of the 
gaoler’s daughter, where some have imagined the}^ saw 
the master-hand, is doubtless suggested by that of 
Ophelia, but with an inferionty of taste and feeling 
which it seems impossible not to reeognise. The painful 
and degrading symptom of female insanity, which 
Shakspeare has touched with his gentle hand, is dwelt 
u]ion by Fletcher with all his innate impurity. Oan 
any one helieve that the former would have written the 
last scone in which the gaoler’s daughter appears on the 
stage? Schlcgel has too fine taste to believe that this 
character came from Shakspeare, and it is given up by 
the latest assortor of liis claim to a paiiicipation in the 
play." 

70. The Faithful Shepherdess, dcseiwedly among the 
most celebrated productions of Fhdehor, stands alone in 

'* I’lie author of a “ Letter on Shak- cult to of a uiaii like Fletcher tliat he 
spearc’s Authorship of the Drama en- could iu»t have \vTittt*u sin^^lo lines in tlie 
titled the Two Noble Kinsmen,” Kdin- spirit of bis predecessor, A few in- 
burgh, 1833, notwithstanding this title, stances, however, of longer passages will 
d(K's not deny a coiislderahle participa- be found; and 1 believe that it is a sub- 
tidii to Fletcher. He lays no great stress ject uj)on which tliero will long be a dif- 
on the external evidence. Hut in arguing ference of opinion. 

from the similarity of style in many pas- QOoleri^igo has said, “ I have no doubt 
sages to that of .Shakspeare, the author, whatever that the first act, and the first 
i\Ir. Spalding of Kdinhurgh, shows so scene of the second act, of the 'I’wo Noble 
much tasto and so competent a know- Kinsmen, are Shakspeare' s.” Table-Talk, 
lodge of the two dramatists, that L should vol. ii. p. 119. — 1842,] 
pcrliaps scruple to set up my own'doubts [Mr. Dyce com urs with Mr. Spalding 
in opposition. His chief proofs are drawn as to the share of Shakspeare, which they 
from the force and condensation of Ian- b(»th think to h-ave been the first, and a 
guago in particular ])as.-ages, which part, If not all, of the fifth, but not much 
<IouhtIess is otic of the great distinctions of the intermediate parts. The hypo- 
between the two. Ik t we might wish to thesis of a Joint prodtiction is open to 
have seen this displayed in longer ex- much difficulty, which Mr. Dyce hardly 
tracts than such as the author of this removes.— 1847.] 

Letter has generally given us. It is difli- 
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its cLiss, and admits of no comparison witli any other 
Fhe Faith- It is a pastoral drama, in imitatitmof tlio 

l^astor Phdo, at that time very popular in Eiijy- • 
itidchs. The Faithful Shepherdess, however, t(» 

the groat indignation of all the poets, did not succeed on 
its first representation. There is nothing in this surpris- 
ing ; the tone of pastoral is too far removed from the 
possibilities of life for a stage which appealed, like ours, 
to the boisterous sympathies of a general audience. It is 
a ))lay very characteristic of Fletcljer, being a mixtiu'o 
of tenderness, purity, indecency, and absurdity. There is 
some justice in SchlegePs remark, that it is an immodest 
eulogy on modesty. But this critic, who does not seem 
to api)ieciate the beauty of Fletcher’s poetry, should 
liardly have mentioned (luarini as a model whom he 
miglit have followed. It was by copying the (k)risca of 
the i’astor Fido that Fletcher introduced the character of 
the vicious shepherdess (Hoe : though, according to his 
times, and wo must own, to his disposition, ho has greatly 
aggravated the faults to which just exception has been 
taken in his original. 

77. It is impossible to withhold our praise from tlie 
poetical beauties of this pastoral diuma, PI very 011(3 
knows that it cjontains the germ of Comus ; the b(3nevo- 
lent Satyr, whose last proposition to “ stray in the middle 
air, and shiy the sailing rack, or nimbly take hold of the 
moon,” is not mu(3h in the character of those sylvans, 
has been judiciously meiamorphosed by Milton to an 
attendant spirit; and a imjre austere as well as more 
uniform language luis been given to the speakers. But 
Milton has borrowed largely from the imagination of his 
])redecessor ; and by quoting the lyric paits of the 
P\iithful Shepherdess, it would bo easy to deceive any 
one not accurately hxmiliar with the songs of Comus. 
They abound with that rapid sucscession of ideal scenery, 
that darting of the poet’s fancy from earth to heaven, 
those picturescpic and novel metaphors, which distinguish 
much of the poetry of this age, and which are ulti- 
mately, perhaps, in great measure referable to Shak- 
sjieare. 

78. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife is among the supe- 
rior comedies of its class. That it has a prototype on 
the Spanish theatre must appear likely; but I should 
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bo surprised if the variety and spirit of character, the 
vivacity of humour, he not chiefly due to our KnicaU ife 
own authors.'* Every personage in this comedy 
is di’awn with a vigorous pencil; so that it “ 
icquires a good company to be well represented. It is 
indeed a mere picture of rogniery ; for even Leon, 
tlio only character for whom wc can feel any sort of 
interest, has gained his ends by stratagem; but his 
gfdlant spirit redeems this in our indulgent views of 
dramatic morality, and we are justly pleased with the 
discomfiture of fraud and eftrontery in Estifania and 
Margaiita. 

79. The Knight of the Burning Pestle is very divert- 
ing, and more successful, perhaps, than any pre- somo other 
vious attempt to introduce a drama within a 
drama. I should hardly except the Introduction to the 
Taming of ix Shrew. The burles(|ue, though very ludi- 
crous, does not transgress all bounds of ])robability. The 
B’ild-goosc (.%aso, The Chances, The Humorous liieute- 
Tiant, Women Pleased, Wit wiihout Money, Monsieur 
Thomas, and several other comedies deserve to bo 
]>raiscd for the usual excellences of Fletcher, his gaiety, 
his invention, his ever varying ra})idity of dialogue 
and incident. None are without his defects: and we 
may add, what is not in fainicss to be called a defect of 
his, since it applies perhaps to every dramatic wiiter ex- 
cept Shakspeare and Moliore, that, being cast as it were 
in a common mould, we find both a monotony in reading 
several of these plays, and a difficulty of distinguishing 
them in remembrance. 

80. The later writers, those especially after the Pesto- 
ration, did not fail to appropriate many of the inventions 
of Fletcher. Ho and his colleague are the proper 
founders of our comedy of intrigue, which prevailed 
through the seventeenth century, the comedy of Wych- 
erley, Dryden, Behn, and Shadwell. Their manner, if 
not their actual i)lots, may still be observed in many 
pieces that are produced on our stage. But few of those 
imitators came up to the sprightlincss of their model. It 
is to be ingretted that it is rarely practicable to adapt 
any one of his comedies to representation without such 

^ [U i.s taken, in part, from one of the novels of Cervantes. See Mr. Dyce’s In- 
troduction, p. 7.— 18t7.] 
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changes as destroy their original raciness, and dilute the 
geniality of their wit. 

81. There has not been much curiosity to investigate 
Origin of sources of his humorous plays. A few are 
FitiuJiers historical; but it seems highly probable that 

the Spanish stage of Lope do Vega and liis 
contemporaries often fui-nished the subject, and ])crhaps 
many of the scenes, to his comedies. These possess all 
the characteristics ascribed to the comedies of intrigue 
so popular in that country. The scene too is more com- 
monly laid in Spain, and the costume of Spanish man- 
ners and sentiments more closely observed, than we 
should expect from the invention of Englishmen. It 
would be wortli the leisure of some lover of theatrical 
literature to search the collection of Lope de Vega’s 
works, and, if possible, the other Spanish writers at the 
beginning of the century, in order to trace the foot- 
steps of our two dramatists. Sometimes they may liave 
had recourse to novels. The Little French Law^'or 
seems to indicate such an origin. Nothing had as yet 
been produced, 1 believe, oir the French stage from 
which it could have been derived, but the story and 
most of the characters are manifestly of French deii- 
vation. The comic humour of La Writ in this play we 
may ascribe to the invention of Fletcher himself.*’ 

82. It is, however, not impi'obable that the eniirc plot 
Defoctsof was sometimes original. Fertile as their in- 

plots, yention was, to an extraordinary degree, in 
furnishing the incidents of their rapid and animated 
comedies, we may believe the hrble itself to have some- 
times sjirung from no other source. It seems, indeed, 
now and then, as if the authors had gone forward with 
no very clear determination of their catastrophe; theic 

^ Drydon reckons this jday with the the early shige. 

Spanish Curate, the Chances, and Rule a fin this cxinjecture 1 have been inis- 
Wife and Have a Wife, among those taken : the plot, Langbaine says, is bor- 
which he siipjioses to be drawn from rowed from the Spanish Rogue of Cuz- 
Spanish novels. Essay on Dramatic man d’Alfarache ; and Mr. Dyce adds 
Poetry, p. 204, Ry novels we should pro- that this writer took it from an older 
bably \mderstand pltiys ; for those which novel, by Masuccio Salernitano. lleau- 
be mentions are little in the style of mont and Fletcher have, however, greatly 
novels. But the Little French T^jovycr improved the story. Dyce’s Beaumont 
has all the appearance of coming from a and Fletcher, vol. iii. p. 469. See, too, 
French novel; the scene lies in Frame, what is said above, on the same aiUho- 
.ind I see nothing Spanish about it. rity, os U) the Spanish Curate.— 1817.] 

J 'ryden was seldom well iiilonnod about 
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is a want of unity in tlio conception, a want of consis- 
tency in tlie characters, which appear sometimes rather 
intended to surprise by incongruity, than framed upon a 
definite model. That of Ituy Diaz in tlie Island Ih incess, 
of whom it is hard to say whether he is a brave man or a 
coward, or alternately one and the other* is an instance 
to which many more might easily be added. In the 
Bloody Brother, Hollo sends to execution one of his 
counsellors, whose daughter Edith vainly inteiferes in a 
scene of great pathos and effect. In the progi*ess of the 
drama she arms herself to' take away the tyrant’s life ; 
the whole of her character has been consistent and ener- 
getic; when Fletcher, to the reader’s astonishment, thinks 
fit to imitate the scene between Hichard and Lady Anne ; 
and the ignominious fickleness of that lady, whom Sliak- 
spcare with wonderful skill, but in a manner not quite 
])leasing, sacrifices to the better display of the cunhing 
crook-back, is here transferred to the heroine of the play, 
and the very character upon whom its interest ought to 
depend. Edith is on the point of giving xip her purpose, 
when some others in the conspiracy coming in, she 
recovers herself enough to exhort them to strike the 
blow.^* 

83. The sentiments and style of Fletcher, whore not 
concealed by obscurity, or colrniption of the 
text, are very dramatic. We cannot deny that montVTnd * 
the depths of Shakspeare’s mind were often un- j^^.*^*'**' 
fathomable by an audience ; the bow was drawn 
by a matchless hand, but the shaft went out of sight. All 
might listen to Fletcher’s pleasing, though not profound 
or vigorous, language ; his thoughts are noble, and tinged 
with the ideality of romamm, his metaphors vivid, though 
sometimes too forced ; he possesses the idiom of English 
without much pedantry, though in many passages ho 
strains it beyond common use ; his versification, though 
studiously irregular, is often rhythmical and sweet. Yet 
we are seldom arrested by striking beauties ; good lines 

<1 Rotrou, in his Wenceslas, as we have of their contentions with men. Rut 
already observed, has done somethin^ i>f lionesses are become very good paint<‘i s ; 
the same kind; it may have been meant and it is but through their clemency that 
as an ungenerous and '•alumnious attack we are not delineated in such a slyh* iis 
on the constancy of the female sex. If would avenge them for the irgurics of 
lions were painters, the old fable says, these tragedians, 
they would exhibit a very different view 
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occur in every page, fine ones but rarely ; we lay do\ni 
the volume with a sense of admiration of what we have 
read, but little of it remains distinctly in the memory. 
Fletcher is not much quoted, and has hot even afforded 
copious materials to those who cull the beauties of an- 
cient lore. 

84. In variety of character there can be no comparison 
Thoir cha- bctwccn Fletchoi* and Hhakspeare. A few types 
ractm. retum upon US in the former ; an old general, 

proud of his wars, faithful and passionate, a voluptuous 
and ai;bitrary king (for his principles of obedience do 
not seem to have inspired him with much confidence in 
royal virtues), a supple courtier, a high-spirited youth, 
or one more gentle in manners but not less stout in 
action, a lady, fierce and not always very modest in her 
chastity, repelling the solicitations of licentiou.sness, 
another impudently vicious, form the usual pictures for 
his canvas. Add to these, for the lighter’ comedy, an 
amorous old man, a gay spendthrift, and a few more of 
the staple characters of the stage, and we have the ma- 
terials of FletcheFs dramatic world, it must be remem- 
bered that we compare him only with Shakspeare, and 
that as few diamatists have been more copious than 
Fletcher, few have been so much called upon for inven- 
tions, in which the custofti of the theatre has not exacted 
much originality. The gieat fei tility of his mind in new 
combinations of circumstance gives as much appearance 
of novelty to the personages themselves as an unre- 
llecting audience requires. In works of fiction, even 
those which are read in the closet, this variation of the 
mere dress of a charactei’ is generally found sufficient 
for the public. 

85. The tragedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, by 
'J'hf'ir tra- which our ancestors seem to have meant only 
gt'iiusj plays wherein any one of the personages, or at 

least one whom the spectator would wish to keep alive, 
dies on the stage, are not very numerous, but in them 
we have as copious an effiision of blood as any contem- 
porary dramas supply. The conclusion, indeed, of these, 
and of the tragi-comedies, which form a larger class, is 
generally mismanaged. A propensity to take the au 
dicnce by surprise leads often to an unnatural and un- 
satisfactory catastrophe ; it seems their aim to disap- 
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point common expectation, to "baffle reasonable conjec- 
ture, to mock natural sympathy. This is freqiiently 
the practice of our modern novelists, who find no hotter 
resource in the poverty of their invention to gratify the 
jaded palate of the world. 

86. The comic talents of these authors far exceeded 
their skill in tragedy. Jn comedy they founded inferior to 
a new school, at least in England, the vestiges tueircomp- 
(jf wliich are still to be traced in our theatre. 

l^heir plays are at once distinguishable from those of 
their contemporaries by the regard to dramatic effect 
wliich influenced the writers’ imagination. Though 
not personally connected with the stage, they had its 
picture over before their eyes. Hence their incidents 
are numerous and striking, their characters sometimes 
slightly sketched, not drawn, like those of donson, from 
a ])reconceived design, but pres(irving lhat degree of 
individual distinctness which a common audience re- 
(piires, and often highly humorous without extrava- 
gance ; their language brilliant with wit, their mea- 
sure, though llioy do not make great use of prose, very 
lax and rapid, running frequently to lines of thirteen 
and fourteen syllables. Few of -their comedies aio 
without a mi xl lire of grave sentiments or elevated cha- 
racters ; and though there is much to condemn in their 
indecency and oven licentiousness of principle, they 
never des(^cnd to the coarse buffoonery not unfrequent 
ill llieir age. Tsever weie dramatic ])oets more tho- 
rouglily gentlemen, according to Ihe standard of their 
times ; and, when wo consider the court of James 1., we 
may say that they were above that, standard. “ 

87. The best of Fletcher’s charaeters are female ; ho 

Thoir plots were genorally more ro- toils hifiliest prrfoetion ; what w'ords 
uular than Shak^pearp’8, espeeially those have since l.'een taken in, are rather su- 
whicli were made before Beaunntnt's perfhious tlian ornament.il. 'I'lieir plays 
df'utli ; and they understood and imi- arc now the most iilPiisanl tind frianjent 
tilled the convj rsatioii of gentlemen enlcrtaimnentsof the stage ; I wo of theirs 
imuli l)(‘tter; whose wild debaucheries, being acted through t.l»c year for one of 
and quickness of wit in rep, artecs, no poet Sliakspcare’s or .lonson's : tljc re.tson is, 
before thi'm could paint as they have because there is a certain gaiety in llieir 
done, llumom^ whieli Ben Jon.son tie- comedies, and patlios in llieir more se- 
I'ived from particular persons, tliey made rious play.s, wliich suits generally with 
it not their business to describe; they all men’s humours. Shakspeares laii- 
I'ppresentcd all llie passions very lively, gnage is likewise a little obsolete, au<l 
but above all, love. I am apt to believe .Tonson’s wit falls short of theirs.” Diy- 
the Knglisli language iu tlicin arrived den, p. 101. 

VOU II r. Z 
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wanted that large sweep of reflection and experience 
Their fc which is rc(iuired for the greater diversity of 
niaiecha- fhe otlicr scx. Nono of liis women delight ns 
TAL ers. j Imogen and Desdemona ; hut he has many 
Imogens and Desdemonas of a fliintcr type. Spacelia, 
Zenocia, ( 'clia, Aspasia, Evantlie, Liicina, Ordella, Oriana, 
present the picture that cannot be greatly varied witluml 
departing from its e.s.sence, but which never can be le- 
peated too often to please us, of faithful, tender, self- 
denying female love, superior to everything but virtue. 
Nor .is he less successful, generally, in the contrast of 
minds stained' by guilty passion, thougli in this lie 
sometimes exaggerates the outline till it borders on caii- 
catiin^ But it is in vain to seek in Fletcher the strong 
conceiitions of Shakspeare, the IShylocks, the Jjeai-s, 
the Othcllos. Schlegel has well said that “ scarce any- 
thing lias been waiiting to give a place to Beaumont and 
Fletcher among the great dramatists of Europe but 
more of seriousness and depth, and the regulating 
judgment which prescribes the due limits in every part 
of composition.” It was for want of the former (^ualitii's 
that they conceive nothing in tragedy very forcibly ; for 
want of the latter that they spoil their first conception 
b}" extravagance and incongruity. ‘ 

8S. The rejmtation of Beaumont and Flcteher was at 
its height, and most of their plays had been given to 
the stage, when a worthy inheritor of their mantle ap- 
peared in riiilip Massinger. Of his extant diumas the 
Virgin Martyr, ]mblished in 1622, seems to be the 
earlie.st ; but we have reason to believe that several are 

f “ Shakspeare, " says Drydcn, “writ elude all, ho was a Ihnb of Shakspeare." 
bolter between man and man, Flolehor p. 301. This cornparisun is rather p ne- 
betwixt mail and woman; eonsequently rally than strietly Just, as is often tlio 
the one dosrribed friendship better, the case with the criticisms of Drj’dcn, 'i’luit 
other love ; yet Shakspeare taught Flet- Fletcher wrote better than Shakspeare 
cher to write love, and .fuliet and I)es- “ between man and woman,’’ or in di.'- 
demoiia are originals, it is true the playing love, will be granted when he 
scluilar had the softest soul, but the shall be shown to have excelled Fcrili- 
master had the kinder. . . . Shakspeare naud and Miranda, or Posthumus ami 
liful an universal mind, which compre- Imogen. And, on the other hand, it is 
bended all characters and passions'; Flet- utyust to deny him credit for liavinc 
cher a more confined and limited; for 8ometime.s touched the stronger cino- 
though he treated love in perfection, yet tions, especially honour and antbition, 
honour, ambition, revenge, and generally with great skill, though much inferior to 
all the stronger pa.ssions, he either that of Shakspeare. 
touched not, or not masterly. To con- 
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lost ; and even this tragedy may have been represented 
some years before. The far greater part of his remaining 
pieces followed within ten years; the llaslifiil Lover, 
which is the latest now known, was written in U)36. 
Massinger was a gentleman, but in the service, ac- 
cording to the language of those times, of the rembroke 
tamily; his education was at the university, liis ac- 
quaintance bolh with books and with the manners of 
the court is lamiliar, his style and sentiments are alto- 
gether those of a man polished by intercourse of good 
society. 

80. Neither in his own age nor in modem times does 
Massinger seem to have been put on a level witli Flet- 
cher 01 ' elonson. Several of his plays, as has been just 
observed, are said to have perished in manuscript ; few 
were represented after the llestoration ; and it is only 
in consctpience of his having met with more than (jno 
editor who has published his collected works in a con- 
venient form, that ho is become tolerably familiar to ihe 
general reader. Tie is, however, far more intelligible 
than Fletcher ; his text has not given so much embar- 
rassment from corruption, and his general style is as 
perspicuous as wo ever find it in the dramatic poets of 
that age. The obscure passages in ]\Iassingor, after the 
care that Gilford has taken, arc by no means frequent. 

90, Five of his sixteen plays arc trage»lics, that is, 
are concluded in death; of the rest, no one cenorai 
belongs to the class of mere comedy, but by ot 
the depth of the interest, the danger of the 
virtuous, or the atrocity of the vicious chaiacters, as 
well as the elevation of the general style, must be ranked 
with the serious drama, or, as it was commonly tciined, 
tragi-comedy. A shade of melancholy tinges the writings 
of Massinger; but he sacrifices less than his contem- 
poraries to the public taste for superfluous bloodshed on 
the stage. In several of his plays, such as the riedure, 
or the lienegado, where it would have been easy to 
determine the catastrophe towards tragedy, he has pre- 
ferred to break the clouds wdth the radiance of a setting 
sun. He consulted in this his own genius, not emi- 
nently pathetic, i-or energetic enough to display the 
utmost intensity of emotion, but abounding in sweetness 
and dignity, apt to delineate the loveliness of virtue, 
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and to delight in it-s recompense after trial. It has 
been surmised that the religion of Massinger was that 
of the church of Home ; a conjecture not improbable, 
though, considering the ascetic and imaginative piety 
which then prevailed in that of England, we need not 
absolutely go so far for his turn of thought in the Virgin 
Martyr or the Henegado. 

91. ^ilie most striking excellence of this poet is his 
Tiisdeiinfa- couccption of cliaractcr ; and in this T must in- 
tionsof oliue to place him above Fletcher, and, if I 
1 1.11 aL (r. venture to say it, even above Jonson. ife 

is free from the hard outline of the one and the negli- 
gent looseness of the other. lie has indeed no great 
variety, and sometimes repeats, with such baie modi- 
li(jations as the story demands, the type of his first de- 
sign. Thus the extravagance of conjugal affection is 
portiayed, feeble in Theodosius, frantic in llomitiaii, 
selfisli in Sforza, suspicious in JMathias; and the same 
impulses of doting love return u])(.)n us in the guilty 
eulogies of Mallefort on his daughter. The vindictive 
hyjiocrisy of IMontrevillo in the TJnnatuial (yombat has 
nearly its counterpart in that of Francesco in the Duke 
of Milan, and is again displayed with more striking sm;- 
ccss in Luke. This last villain, indeed, and that ori- 
ginal, masterly, inimitable conception, Sir Giles Over- 
I'each, arc sufficient to establish the rank of Massinger in 
this great province of dramatic art. Tint his own dis- 
positir)!! led him more willingly to pictures of moral 
beauty. A peculiar refinemeut, a mixture of gentleness 
and ])enignity with noble daring, belong to some of his 
fjivonrite characters, to Fisander in th(^ Bomlinan, to 
Antonio in A Very Woman, to Charolois in the Fatal 
Dowry. It may ho readily su])p()sed that his female 
characters are not wanting in those grace.s. It seenns to 
mo that ho has more variety in his Avomon than in the 
other sex, and that they are less mannered than the hero- 
ines of P^l etcher. A slight degree of oiTor or passion in 
Sophia, Endooia, Marcclia, without weakening our syn> 
l)nthv, servos both to prevent the monotony of perpetual 
rectitude, so often insipid in fiction, and to firing for- 
Avard the development of the story. 

92. The snlijects chosen hy Massi Tiger are sometimes 
historical, hut others seem to lurA^o been taken from 
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French or Italian novels, and those so obscure that his 
editor Gifford, a man of much reading and in- uis sub- 
dnstry, has seldom traced them. This indeed 
was an usual practice of our ancient dramatists. Their 
works have consequently a romantic character, present- 
ing as little of tlie regular Plautino comedy as of the ' 
Greek forms of tragedy. They are merely novels in 
action, following probably their models with no great 
variation, except the lower and lighter episodes which 
it Avas always more or less necessary to combine with 
the story. Tt is from this choice of subjects, perhaps, as 
iiuich as from the peculiar temper of the poets, that love 
is the })redominant affection of the mind which they 
disjilay ; not cold and com'cntional, as we commonly 
find it on the French stage, but sometimes, as the novel- 
ists of the South were prone to delineate its emotions, 
fiery, irresistible, and almost i*esembling the fatalism of 
ancient tragedy ; somef imos a subdued captive at tho 
chariot-wheels of honour or religion. 3'he range of 
human passion is consc<piently far less extensive than in 
Shakspearo ; but the variety of circumstiinco, and tho 
modifications of tho paramount affection itself, compen- 
sated for this deficiency. 

t)3. Next to tho grace and dignity of sentiment in 
Massinger, avo must praise those (pialities in lU'iuiiyof 
his style. Every modern critic has been struck 
by the peculiar beauty of his language. In his harmo- 
nious swell of numbers, in his pure and genuine idiom, 
which a text, by good fortune and the diligence of its 
last editor, far less corrupt than that of Fletcher, enables 
us to <mjoy, we find an unceasing charm. The ])oeticah 
talents of jMassingor Averc Amy considci*ablo, his taste 
superior to that of his contcm])oraiies ; the coloui ing of 
his imagery is rarely overcharged; a emtain redun- 
dancy, as some may account it, gives fulness, or Avhat 
the painters call iinpaslo, to his style, and if it might lu^t 
ahvays conduce to effect on the stage, is on the whole 
suitable to tho character of his composilion.'’' 

[1 quote the fuilow iiig criticism from Sli:ik>pcjir(‘ in liis gri »t plays is tho ipid- 
Coleridge, without thoroughly assenting puinl. Iti the Sjimson Agonisti's, ((d- 
to it:— “The styles of Alas-Miiger’s plays UKpiial langnago is left at tlio greatest 
tind the Samson Agonistes are the two diNUinoe ; yet somctliing of it is pro- 
extromos of the arc within which the served, to render the dialogno jirobable ; 
diction of dramatic poetry may oscillate, in Massinger the style is differenced, but 
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04. The comic powens of this writer are not on a level 
inforiority with the scrious ; with some degree of hiimor- 
of his comic ous conception he is too apt to aim at exciting 
powers. ridicule by caricature, and his dialogue wants 
altogether the sparkling wit of Shakspcare and Flotclier. 
Wliether from a consciousness of this defect, or from an 
unhappy compliance with the viciousness of the age, no 
writer is more contaminated by gross indecency. Jt 
belongs indeed chiefly, not perhaps exclusively, to the 
characters he would render odious ; but upon them lie 
has bestowed this flower of our early theatre with no 
sparing hand. Few, it must bo said, of his plays are 
incapable of representation merely on this account, and 
the offence is therefore more incurable in Fletcher. 

f)5. Among the tragedies f)f jMassinger, I should in- 
Someofhis prefer the Duke of Milan. The plot 

tragodics horrows enough from history to give it dignily, 
S.* and to counterbalance in some measure the 
predominance of the passion of love wliich the 
invented parts of the drama exhibit. The characters of 
Sforza, Alarcelia, and Francesco are in Massinger’s host 
manner ; the story is skilfully and not iinprohaldy de- 
veloped ; the pathos is deeper than we generally find in 
his writings; the eloquence of language, especially in 
tlio celebrated speecli of JSforza liefore the Emperor, has 
never been surpassed by him. Many, however, place 
the Fatal ]3owry still higher. I’his tragedy furnished 
liowe with the story of his Fair Fcnitent. llie supe- 
riority of the original, except in suitableness for rc- 
presenlatioii, has long been acknowledged. Jn the 
IJnnatuial Combat, probably among the earliest of ^las- 
singer’s works> wo find a greater energy, a bolder strain 
of figurative poetry, more command of tenor, and per- 
haps of pity, than in any other of his dramas. Ihit the 
dark shadows of crime and misery which overspread this 
tragedy belong to rallior an earlier penod of the English 
stage than that of ]\Iassinger, and were not congenial to 
his tem])er. In the Virgin Alartyr, he has followed the 
Spanish model of religious Autos, with many graces of 
language and a beautiful display of Christian heroism in 


dilTcn'nciMl in Uu* sm.illest doRroe pos- vein of poetry." Table Talk, vol. ii* 
feible, from animated conversjvtion, by the p. 121. — 1842.] 
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Dorothea ; but the tragedy is in iviy respects un- 
pleasing. 

00. The Picture, The Bondman, and A Veiy Woman 
may be reckoned among the best of the tragi- And of his 
comedies of Massinger. But the general merits 
as well as defects of this writer are perceptible in all ; 
and the difference between these and the rest is not 
such as to be apparent to evciy reader. Two others aixi 
distinguishable as more English than tho rest : the 
scene lies at homo, and in the age ; and to these the 
common voice has assigned a superiority. They are A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts and The City Madam. 
A character drawn, as it appears, from reality, and 
tliongh darkly wicked, not beyond tho province of tho 
higher comedy, Sir Giles Overreach, gives the former 
drama a striking originality and an impressive vigour. 
It retains, alone among the productions of Massinger, a 
jdace on the stage, Gifford inclines to prefer tho City 
]\ladam ; which, no doubt, by the masterly delineation 
of Luke, a villain of a different order from Ovorrcacli, 
and a larger portion of comic humour and satire than is 
usual with this writer, may dispute the palm. But 
there seems to bo more violent im])robability in the 
conduct of the plot, than in A Xew Way to Pay Old 
Debts. 

07. IVfassinger, as a tragic writer, appears to me 
second only to Shaks])earo ; in the higher co- j 
nicdy I can hardly think him inferior to .1 onson. 

In wit and sprightly dialogue, as well as in knowledge 
of theatrical effect, he falls very much ladow Fletclua-. 
These, however, are the great names of the English 
stage. At a considerable distance below iMassinger we 
may j^lace his contemporary John Ford. In the choice 
of tragic subjects from obscure fictions which have to us 
the charm of entire novelty, they resemble each other : 
but ill tho conduct of their fable, in tho d( 3 lineation of 
their characters, each of these poets has his distinguish- 
ing excellences. “ I know,” says (L’tFord, “ few things 
more difficult to account for than the deep and lasting 
impression mad(i by the more tragic portions of Ford’s 
poetry.” He sacceeds, however, pretty well in ac- 
counting for it; the situations are awfully interesting, 
the distress intense, tho thoughts and language beijoming 
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the expression o:fig|eep soirow. Ford, with none of the 
moral beauty anclmevation of Mfussinger, has, in a mudi 
higher degree, the power over tears ; wo sympathisi; 
even with his vicious characters, with Giovanni and 
Annabel] a and Bianca. Love, and love in guilt or 
sorrow, is almost exclusively the emotion he portiays ; 
no heroic passioii, no sober dignity, will bo found in his 
tragedies. But he conducts his stories well and without 
confusion ; liis scenes are often highly wiought and 
efteciive; liis chaiucteis, witli no striking novelty, are 
well t^up])orted ; he is seldom extravagant or icgardless 
of piubability. The Broken Heart lias gcnei-ally been 
reckoned his linest tragedy ; and if the last act had beiai 
better pie})ared, by bringing the love of (^\lantha for 
ithocles more fully before the rt.'ader in the earlier ]'art 
of the play, there would be very few passages of deeper 
pathos in our dramatic literature. “ dhe style of Ford,” 
it is said by Gilford, “ is altogether original and his own. 
WithoTit the majestic march which, distinguishes tlie 
poetry of Massinger, and with little or none of that light 
and ])layful liumour which characteiises the dialogue of 
Fle((dicr, or even of Shirley, he is yet elegant, and easy, 
and harmonious ; and though rarely sublime, yet sufli- 
ciently elevated for the most pathetic tones of (hat 
passion on whose romanlie energies he chi(dly delight(Hl 
to dwell.’' Yet lie censures afterwards Ford’s alfecta- 
tioii of uncouth phrases, and poipJexity of language. 
Of comic ability this writer docs not display one ^lai licle. 
TS othiiig can be meaner than those portions of his di ainas 
which, in compliance Avith llie ])resciihed rules of that 
age, he devotes to the dialogue of servaiils or buffoons. 

‘J8. Shirley is a dramalio writer much inferior to those 
Shirley havt; bccji luciitioncd, hut has acapiired 

some degree of reputation, or at least notoriety 
of name, in consecpicnce of the now edition of his plays. 
These are hetweeu twenty and thirty in numher; some 
of tliem, hoAvever, written in eonjnnotion Avith InsfolloAV- 
drainatists. A feAV of these are tragedies, a few are co- 
medies drawn from English manners ; hut in the greater 
])art Avo iind the favouritti style of that uge, the charac- 
ters foreign and of elevated rank, the interest serious, 
hut not always of Imskincd dignity, the catastrophe 
fortunate ; all, in short, that has gone under the A^aguo 
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appellation of Iragi-comecly. Shirloy has no originality, 
no force in conceiving or delineating character, jittle of 
pathos, and less perhaps of wit ; his dramas produce no 
deep impression in reading*, and of conrse can leave 
none in the memory. But his mind was poetical ; his 
better characters, es]H.‘cially. females, expre^ss pure 
thoughts ill pure language ; he is never tumid oraiVcctcd, 
and seldom obscure ; tho incidents succeed rapidly, the 
personages are numerous, and there is a genei al anima- 
tion in the scenes wliich causes us to I’cad liim witli 
some pleasure. Mo very good play, nor, possibly, aii}^ 
very good scene, could be found in vShirley ; but he has 
many lines of considerable beauty. Among his come- 
dies the (iamesters may be reckoned the best. C'liarles I. 
is said to have declared that it was “ the best ])laY he 
had seen these scAcn years and it has even been 
added that the story was ol* his royal suggestion. It 
certainly dcsei ves pi’aise both for language and con- 
struction ot* tho ])lot, and it has the advantage of ex- 
posing vice to ridicule-; but tlie ladii's of that court, the 
fair forms wliom Vandyke has immortalised, must have 
been very dilVerent indeed from tlirn’r posterity if they 
could sit it tbrougb. Tlie Ball, and also some more 
among tlui coinedi(!S of Shirh.'V, are so far remarkable 
and worthy of being read, that llu‘y bear witness to a 
more ])olislied oli'gauee ol’ mauiicrs, aud a moio liei^ in- 
tercourse in the high(?r class, than we tind in tho coinedii's 
of the preceding reign. A (pieen from France, and that 
(pieeii Henrietta JNlaria, was better lilted to give this 
tone than Anno of Jlenmark. But. it is not from ►Shirley’s 
])ietnres that wo can draw the most favourable notions of 
the morals of that {‘.ge. 

Hey wood is a writer still more fertile than 
Shirley; between forty and fifty plays aie 
ascHbed to him. W e have mentioned one of 
the best in the second volume, aiitc-dating, ])erliaps, its 
appcaranc'e by a few years. In tlie Jhiglisb Traveller 
be lias ndurned to something like tlui subject of A Woman 
killed with Kindness, hut with less success. This ]>lay 
is written'in verse, and witli tliat ease and perspicuity, 
seldom rising to passion or iigurative poetry, which dis- 
tinguishes this dramatist. Young Geraldine is a beau- 
tiful specimen of tlie Blatonie, or rather inflexibly 
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virtuous lover, whom the witers of this age delighted to 
portray.# On the other hand, it is difficnilt to pronounce 
whether the lady is a thorough-paced hypocrite in the 
first acts, or falls from virtue, like Mrs. Frankfort, on 
the first solicitation of a stranger. Tn either case the 
character is uii])leasing, and we may hope, improbable. 
The underplot of this play is largely borrowed from the 
Mostellaria of riautus, and is diveiling, tl\ough some- 
what absni’d. Hey wood seldom rises to much vigour of 
poetry ; but his dramatic invention is ready, his style is 
easy, Ids cliaracters do not transgress the boundaries of 
nature, and it is not surprising that he was popular in 
his own age. 

100. Webster belongs to the first part of the reign of 

Wobriter possesscd Very considerable powers, 

and ought to be ranked, I think, the next 
below Ford. With less of poetic gra(!e than Shirley, he 
had incomparably more vigour ; with less of nature and 
simplicity than Hey wood, ho had a more elevated 
genius, and a bolder pencil, liut the deep sorrows and 
terrors of tragedy were peculiarly his ])rovince. “ His 
imagination,” says his last editor, “ had a fimd lamili- 
arity with objects of awe and fear. The silence of the 
s(*pulchre, the sculptures of marble monuments, the 
kuolling of church bells, the cerements of the corpse, 
the yew that roots itself in dead ineii’s graA^es, are the 
illustrations that most readily present themselves to his 
imagination.” I think this well-written sentence a 
little one-sided, and hardly doing justice to the vai'iety 
of Webster’s power; Imt in fact he was as deeply tainted 
as any of his contemporaries with the savage taste of the 
Italian school, and in the Duchess of IVIalfy scarcely 
leaves enough on the stage to bury the dead. 

101. This is the most celebrated of ^\'ebster’s dramas. 

HisDudios The story is taken from Bandello, and has* all 
ui iM.iUy. acicumulation of wick(?dncss and horror 

which the Italian mwelists perversely described and 
our tragedians as pcivcrscly imitated. But the scenes 
are wrought up with skill, and produce a strong impres- 
sion. Webster has a superiority in delineating characier 
above many of the old dramatists ; he is seldom extra- 
vagant beyond the limits of conceivable nature ; avo find 
the guilt, or even the atrocity, of human passions, but 
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not tliat incarnation of evil spirits some more 

ordinary dramfitists loved to exhibit, hi the character 
of the Duchess of Malfy herself there waiUs neitlior ori- 
ginality nor skill of management, and I do not know 
that any dramatist after Bliakspearo would have suc- 
ceeded better in the diflicult scene where she discloses 
her love to an inferior. There is perhaps .a little failure 
in dignity and delicacy, especially towards the close ; 
but the Duchess of Malfy is not drawn as an Isabella or 
a Portia ; she is a love-sick widow, virtuous and true- 
lieartod, but more intended for our sympathy than our 
]*evei‘ence. 

102. The AVhito Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, is not 
much inferior in language and spirit to the vittorU 
Duchess of Malfy ; but the plot is more con- Corembona. 
fused, less interesting, and worse conducted. Mr. Dyce, 
tbc late editor of W ebster, praises the dramatic vigour 
of the part of Vittoria, but justly differs from Lamb, 
who speaks of “ the innoccnce-i’escmbling boldness 
she displays in the trial scene. It is rather a delinea- 
tion of dosi)erate guilt, losing in a counterfeited audacu’ty 
all that could seduce or conciliate the tribunal. Web- 
ster’s other plays arc less striking: in Appius and Vir- 
ginia he has done perha]>s better than any one who has 
attempted a subjecjt not on the whole very ])romising for 
tragedy ; several of tbc scenes are ilramatie and effec- 
tive ; the language, as is usually the case with Webster, 
is written so as to dis])lay an actor’s talents, and h(^ has 
followed the received histoiy .sufficiently to abstain from 
any excess of slaughter at the close. A\'ebster is not 
without comic wit, as well as a power of imaginaliou ; 
his plays have lately met with an edih)i- of taste enough 
t<.) a^nire his beauties, and not very over-partial in esti- 
mating tbem. 

fOo. Delow W^ebster rve might enumerate a long list 
of dramatists under tbc first Stuarts. ]\larston is a 
tumid and ranting tragedian, a wbolesah' dealer in 
murders and gbosts. Cha])man, wlio assisted Den Jonson 
and some others in comedy, deserves but limited praise 
for bis Dussy d’Amboise. The style in this, and in all 
his tragedies, is extravagantly hyperlxjlical ; he is not 
very dramatic, mn- has any power of exciting emotion 
except in those who sympathise rvith a tumid pride and 
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Kelf-confi(leii(.*e. he has mo]*e thinking than many 

of the old dramatists ; and the praise of one of his critics, 
though strongly worded, is not without some foundation, 
that wo “seldom find richer contemplations on the 
nature of man and the world.” There is also a poetic 
iin]>etuosity in (’haprnan, such as has redeemed his 
translation of ffomer, hy which wo are liuriicd along. 
His tragi-comcdies. All Fools and The Gentleman Hslicr, 
are perhaps superior to his tragedies.*' Kowloy and he 
Touriicur, espcjcially iho former, have occasionally good 
JiiHvs, 'but we cannot say that they were very superior 
dramatists. Kowley, however, was often in comic part- 
nership with i\lassingor. Dokker merits a higher rank ; 
he co-operated with ]\Iassingcr in some of his ])lays, and 
manifests in his own some energy of passion and some 
comic humour. Middleton belongs to this lower class of 
dramatic writers: his tragedy entitled “ Women bewai\; 
Women ” is founded on the story of Bianca Cappcllo ; it 
is full of action, but the characters arc all too vicious to 
be interesting, and the language does not rise much 
above mediocrity. In comedy, Middleton dt'serves 
more praise. “ A Trick to catch the Old One ” and 
several others that bear his name ai’o amusing find 
spirited. But Middleton wrote chiefly iii conjunction 
with others, and sometimes with donson and Massinger. 
• 

1' Chapman is well rovkwcil, and at Review, vol. iv. y. 333, arui again in 
leiij'tl), in au artii'le of the Retrospective vol. v. 
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CITAPTEE VIL 

HiJSrORY OF POLITE LITERATURE IN PROSE, FROM 1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. I. 

Italian Writers — Roccalini — Orammatical and Critical Works — Oracian — 
French Wrih'ra— lial/.ac — Voiture — French Academy — Vaiij^elas — Put ru and 
l.e Maislre — Style of English Pmsc — Karl of Ks&ex — Kuolles — Several other 
English Writers. 

1. Ir would bo vain probably to iiKpiiro from wliat 
general causes wc should deduce the decline of of 
taste in Italy. IS one at least have occurred to taste in 
my mind, relating to political or social circum- 
stances, uiion wliicli wc could build more than one of 
those sophistical theories which assume a casual relation 
between any concomitant events. Etui taste, in fact, 
whether in literature or the aits, is always ready to 
seize u])on the public, being in many cases no more than 
a pleasure in faults wliich arc really fitted to ])leas(^ ns, ' 
and of which it can only be said that they hinder or 
im]niir the greater pleasure Ave sliould derive from beau- 
ties. Among these critical sins, none are so dangerous 
as the display of ingenious and novel thoughts oj* turns 
of phrase : for as such enter into the definition of good 
writing, it seems very difficult to ])crsuade tlie Avorld 
that they can ever be the characteristics cd‘ l)ad Avriting. 
The metes and bounds of ornament, the fine shades of 
distfnetion Avhich regulate a judicious choice, are only 
learned by an attentive as well as a natuially susceptible 
mind ; and it is no luro case fijr an unprepared multi- 
tude to ])refer the worse picturi^ the Avorse building, the 
Avoi’se iioem, the worse speech, to the better. Education, 
an ac(jnalntance with just criticism, ami still more the 
habitual observe tion of what is truly beautiful in naturij 
or art, or in the literatuie of taste, Avill sometimes 
generate almost a national tact that rejects the tenij)- 
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tationn of a meretricious and false style ; but experience 
has shown that this happy state of public feeling will 
not be very durable. N\ hatcver might be the cause of 
it, this age of the Italian seicentisti has been reckoned 
almost as inauspicious to good writing in prose as in 
veise. “ If wc except,” says Tiraboschi, “the Tuscans 
and a very few more, never was our language so 
neglected as in this period. We can scarce bear to read 
most of the books that were published, so rude and full 
of barbarisms is their style. Few had any other aim 
than to exercise their wit in conceits and metaphoi’s ; 
and so long as they could scatter them profusely over 
their ])ages, cared nothing for the choice of phrases or 
the purity of grammar. TTieir eloquence on public oc- 
casions was intended only for admiration and applause, 
not to persuade or move.”' And this, ho says, is ap- 
plicable alike to their Ijatin and Italian, their sacred and 
profane harangues. The academical discourses, of which 
JIati has collected many in his Prose Fiorentine, are 
poor in comparison with those of the sixteenth.’^ 

2. A later wiiter than Tiraboschi has thought this 
sentence against the seicentisti a little too severe, and, 
condemning equally with him the bad taste charac- 
teristic of that age, endeavours to rescue a few from the 
general censure.'" It is at least certain that the in- 
sipidity of the cinque cento writers, their long periods 
void of any but the most trivial meaning, their affecta- 
tion of the faults of Cicero’s manner in their own lan- 
guage, ought not to be overlooked or wholly pardoned, 
while wo dwell on an opposite defect of their successors, 
the pei’petual desire to be novel, brilliant, or profound. 
This may doubtless be the more otfensive of the two ; 
but it is, perhaps, not less likely to be mingled with 
something really worth reading. 

3. It will not bo expected that we can mention mhny 
Italian books, after what has been said, which come very 
precisely within the class of polite literature, or claim 

style of pi’aiso on the ground of style. Their 

Ouiiioo. greatest luminary, Galileo, wrote with clear- 
ness, elegance, and spirit; no one among the moderns 
had so entirely rejected a dry and technical maimer of 
teaching, and thrown such attractions round the form 

i Vul. p. 415. k Id. Salfl, xiv. 11. 
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of truth. Himself a poet, and a critic, he did not hesi- 
tate to asciihe his own ]diiloso})hical perspicuity to the 
constant perusal of Ariosto. This 1 have luontioned in 
another place ; but wc cannot too much remember tliat 
all objects of intellectual pursuit are as bodies acting 
with reciprocal forces in one system, being all in rela- 
tion to the faculties of the mind, which is itself but one ; 
and that the most extensive acquaintance with the 
various provinces of literature will not fail to strengilu n 
our dominion over those we more peculiai’ly deem our 
own. The school of Galileo, cspecialty Torricelli and 
Eedi, were not less distinguished than himself for their 
union of elegance with philosophy." 

4. The letters of Bentivoglio are commonly known. 
This epistolary art was always cultivated by 

the Italians, first in the Latin tongue, and 
afterwards in their own. Bentivoglio has wTitten with 
equal dignity and ease. Galileo’s letters are also es- 
teemed on account of their style as well as of what they 
contain. In what is more pecidiarly called eloquence, 
tlie Italians of this age are ratlier emulous of success 
than successful ; the common defects of taste in then]- 
solves, and in those who heard or read them, as well as, 
in most instances, the uninteresting nature of their sub- 
jects, exclude them from our notice. 

5. Trajan Boccalini was by his disposition inclined to 
political satire, and possibly to ])olitical in- 

trigue ; but we have here only to mention the irom 
work by which he is best known, Advices from ’ 
I’arnassus (Eagguagli di rarna.so). If the idea of this 
once popular and celebrated book is not original, which 
I should rather doubt, though without immediately re- 
cognising a similarity to anything earlier (Lucian, the 
common prototype, excepted), it has at least been an 
original source. In the general tuin of Boccalini ’s 
fictions, and perhaps in a few particular instances, we 
may sometimes perceive what a much greater man has 
imitated; they bear a certain reseinblance to those of 
Addison, though the vast superiority^ of the latter in 
felicity of execution and variety of invention may almost 
conceal it. The Kagguagli arc a scries of despatches 
from the court of Apollo on Bainassus, where he is sur- 

“ Siilfi, xiv. 12. 
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rounded by eminent men of all ages. This fiction 
becomes in itself very cold and monotonous ; yet there 
is much variety in the subjects of the decisions made by 
the god with tlio advice of his counsellors, and some 
strokes of satire arc well hit, though more perhaps fail 
of effect. But we cannot now catch the force of every 
])assage. Boccalini is full of allusions to his own time, 
even where the immediate subject seems ancient. This 
book was published at Venice in 1612 ; at a time when 
the ambition of Spain was regarded with jealousy by 
])atriotio Italians, who thought that pacific republic their 
bulwark and their glory, ffe inveighs therefore against 
the military spirit and the ])rofession of war, “ necessary 
sometimes, l)ut so fierce and inhuman that no line ex- 
pressions can make it honourable.”** Kor is he less 
severe on the vices of kings, nor less ardent in his eu- 
logies of liberty ; the govcniment of Venice being 
reckoned, and nOt altogether untrtdy, an asylum of b'ee 
thought and action in comparison with that of Spain. 
Aristotle, he repoits in one of his despatches, was be- 
sieged in his villa on Barnassus by a number of armed 
men belonging to different ])iinces, who insisted on his 
retracting the definition he had given of a tyrant, that 
ho was one who governed for his own good and not that 
of the people, because it would apply to every prince, 
all reigning for their own good, '^riie philoso]dioi‘, 
alarmed by this demand, altered his definition ; which 
was to run thus, that tyrants were certain persons of old 
time, whose race was now qnitc extinct.^ Boccalini, 
however, takes care, in general, to mix something of 
playfulnoss with his satire, so tliat it conld not ho re- 
sented without ap])aront ill-iiatiiro. It seems, indeed, 
to us, free from invective, and raiher meant to sting 
than to wound. But this, if a common nimonr bo true, 
did not secure him against a heating of Avhich ho died. 

stylo of Boccalini is said by the critics to be clear 
and fliient, rather than eori-eot or elegant ; and ho dis- 
plays the taste of his times by extravagant metaphois. 
Ibit to foreigners, who regard this less, his Advices from 
Banjassns, nnccpial of course, and occasionally tedious, 
must a})])car to contain many ingenious allusions, judi- 
cious criticisms, and acute remarks. 

« 75 . 
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6. The Pietra del Paragone by the same antlior is an 
udd, aiid rather awkward, mixture of reality nisiMotra 
and fiction, all levelled at the court of Si)ain, i‘ara. 
and designed to keep alive a jealousy of its 
ambition. It is a kind of episode or supplement to the 
Kaggnagli di Paniaso, the leading invention being 
preserved. Boccalini is an interesting writer, on ac- 
count of the light he tlirows on the history and senti- 
juciits of Italy. He is in this work a still bolder writer 
than in the former ; not only censuring Spain without 
mercy, but even the Venetian aristocracy, observing 
upon the insolence of the young nobles towards the 
citizens, though he justifies the senate for not punishing 
iho former more frequently with death by public execu- 
tion, which would lower the nobility in the eyes of 
the people. They were, however, he says, as severely 
])unished, when their conduct was bad, by exclusion 
from offices of trust. The Pietra del Paragone is a kind 
of political, as the Pagguagli is a critical miscellany. 

7. About twenty years after Boccalini, a young man 
appeared, by name Ferrante Pallavicino, who, i-'cmiDte 
with a fame more local and transitory, with 

loss respectability of character, and prohibly with 
inferior talents, trod to a (certain degree in his stej^s. 
As S23ain had been the object of satire to the one, so was 
home to the other. Urban YIJJ., an ambitious pontiff, 
and vulnerable in seveiul res])ccts, was attacked by an 
imprudent and sclf-conlidcnt enemy, safe, as he imagined, 
under the shield of Venice. But JNillavicino having 
been trepanned into the power of the Pope, lost his head 
at Avignon. None of his wiitiiigs have fallen in my 
way ; that most celebrated at the time, and not wholly 
dissimilar in the concej^tiou to the Advices from Parnas- 
sus, was entitled The ( \)Urier Kobbi^d ; a series of imagi- 
nary letters which such a fiction gave him a pretext for 
bringing together. Perha2)s wo may consider Pallavi- 
cino as rather a counterpart to Jordano Bruno, in the 
satirical character of the latter, than to Boccalini.*^ 

8. The Italian language itself, grammatically consi- 
dered, was still assiduously cultivated. The Dictionary 
Academicians of Florence published the first edi- 

tion of their celebrated Vocabolario della Crusca 

<1 Corniani, viii. 205. Salfl, xiv. 46. 
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in 1613. It was avowedly founded on Tuscan principles, 
sotting up the foui-teoiith century as the Augustan 
period of the language, which they disdained to call 
Italian ; and though not abs{)lutely excluding the groat 
writers of the sixteenth age, whom Tuscany had not 
produced, giving in general a manifest preference to 
their own. Italy has rebelled against this tyranny ot* 
Florence, as she did, in the Social War, against that of 
Home. Her Lombard and Komagnol and Neapolitan 
writers have claimed the rights of equal citizenship, and 
fairly won them in the field of literature. The Vocab- 
ulary itself was not received as a legislatives code. Beni 
assailed it by his Anti-Crusca the same year ; many in- 
vidiously published marginal notes to point out the in- 
accuracies ; and in the frequent revisions and enlarge- 
ments of this dictionary the exclusive character which it 
alfected has, I believe, been nearly lost. 

y. Buonmattei, himself a Florentine, was the fiist 
OraiT^nmti Completed an extensive and methodical 

cal works, grammar, “ developing,’’ says Tiraboschi, “ the 
whole cconomy and system of our language.” 
It Was published entire, after some previous 
impressions of parts, with the title, Della Lingua Tos- 
cana, in 1643. This has been reckoned a standard 
work, both for its authority and for the clearness, pre- 
cision, and elegance with which it is written ; but it 
betrays something of an academical and Florentine spiiit 
in the rigour of its grammatical criticism.'' Bartoli, a 
Feirareso Jesuit, and a man of extensive learning, at- 
tacked that dogmatic school, who were accustomed to 
proscribe common phrases with a Non si pud (It cannot 
1)0 used), in a treatise entitled 11 tor to ed il diritto del 
Xoii si puo. liis object was to justify many expressions 
thus authoritatively condemned, by the examples of the 
best writers. This book was a little later than the 
middle of the centuiy." 

10. Petrarch had been the idol, in general, of the pre- 
Tnssoni’s Ceding agc ; and, above all, he was the pecu- 
marks on Bar divinity of the Florentines. But tliis 
■ seventeenth century was in the productions of 
the mind a period of revolutionary innovation; men 


r Tiraboschi, xi. 400. Salfi, xiii. 308. 
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(larocl to a.sk why, as well as what, they oiijijht to wor- 
ship ; and sometimes the same who rohelled against 
Aristotle, as an infallible guide, were equally conlii- 
iiiacious in dealing with the great names of literati ire. 
Tassoni published in 1609 his Observations on the 
Poems of Petrarch. They are not writtim, as we should 
now think, adversely to one whom he professes to 
honour above all lyric poets in the world, and though 
his critical remarks arc somewhat mimifo, they si'eni 
liardly unfair. A writer like I'etrarch, whose fame luis 
been raised so high by his style, is surely amenable to 
this severity of examination. The finest sonnets Tas- 
soni generally extols, but gives a preference, on the 
whole, to the odes ; which, even if an erroneous judg- 
ment, cannot be called unfair upon the author of botli.‘ 
He produces many parallel passages fi‘om the liatin 
poems of Petrarch himself, as well as fi*om the ancients 
and from the earlier Italians and Provencals. The man- 
ner of Tassoni is often humorous, original, intrepid, 
satirical on his own times ; ho was a man of real taste, 
and no servile worshipper of names. 

11. Galileo was less just in his observations upon 
Tasso. They arc written with severity, and oaiiico’s 
sometimes an insulting tone towards tVio great 
poet, passing over generally the most beautiful 
verses, though he sometimes bestoAvs praise, llie object 
is to point out the imitations of Tasso from Ariosto, and 
his general inferionty. The Observations on the Ait of 
AVriting by Sforza Pallavicino, the historian of sf(.r/.,i i\ii- 
thc Council of Trent, published at lh»me, 

1646, is a work of general criticism containing many 
good remarks. W hat ho says of imitation is worthy of 
being compared with Kurd ; though lie Avill bo found 
not to have analysed the subject Avith anything like so 
niuch acuteness, nor Avas this to be expected in his age. 
Pallavicino has an ingenious remark, that elegance of 
style is produced by short mctaphois, or metqforette as 
he calls them, which give us a more lively apprehension 
of an objoqt than its proper name. This seems to mean 
only single words in a figurative sense, as opposed to 

I Tutte Ic rime, tutti i versi in gone- quolle, che iioeta grande e famoso lo l*-- 
rale del Petrana lo fecoro poota ; ina le clto. I*. 4C. 
i^^anzoni, per quanto a mi ue pare, furoiio 
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phrases of tlie same kind. He writes in a pleasing man- 
ner, and is an accomplished critic without pedantry. 
Salfi has given rather a long analysis of this treatise. ' 
The same writer, treading in the steps of Corniani, has 
and other cxtollcd soiiie Italian critics of this period, 
critical wIkjsc Writings 1 have never seen ; lleni, 
author of a prolix commentary in Latin on tlie 
Poetics of Aristotle ; l^eregrino, not inferior, perliaps, to 
Pallavicino, though less known, whoso theories are just 
and deep, hut not expressed with sufficient perspicuity ; 
and 'Pioretti, who assumed the fictitious name of Udtmo 
Nisieli, and presided over an academy at Florence de- 
nominated the Apatisti. The Prog 5 minasmi Poetied of 
this writ(;r, if we may helieve Salfi, ascend to that higher 
tlieory of criticism which deduces its rules, not from pre- 
cedents or arbitrary laws, but from the nature of tlie 
Imman mind, and has, in modern times, been distin- 
guislied by the name of aesthetic.* 

12. In the same class of polite letters as these Italian 
p oinsi.Mics writings we may place the Prolusiones Acade- 
stnidu. ijxioa' (.)f Famianus Strada. Tliey arc agreeably 
written, and bespeak a cultivated taste. The best is the 
sixth of the second botik, containing the imitations of 
six Latin poets, which Addison has made well known 
(as 1 hope) to every reader in the 115th and IDIli 
numbers of the Guardian. It is here that all may judge 
of this happy and graceful fiction ; but those who have 
read the Jjatin imitations themselves, will perceive that 
Strada has often caught the tone of the ancients with 
considerable felicity. Lucan and Ovid are, perhaps, 
best counterfeited, Virgil not (piite so well, and Lucre- 
tins worst of the six. The^ other two are Statius and 
Claudian.^' In almost every instance the subject chosen is 
appropriated to the characteristic peculiarities of the poet. 
L). The style of Gongora, which deformed the poetry 
Spanish of Spain, extended its influence over pros(i. * A 
proso. writer named Gracian (it seems to be doubtful 
which of two brothers, Ijorenzo and Balthazar) 
excelled Gongora himself in the affectation, tlie refine- 
ment, the obscurity of his style. “ The most volumi- 

” Vol. xiii. p. 440. sura Autorum, p. 850, praises the imita- 

' Corniani, vii. 156. Salfi, xiii. 426. tion of Cluudian above the rest, but 
y A writer, quoted in Blount's Cen- thinks all excellent. 
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nous of his works,” says Boutcrwek, “ bears the alFeeted 
title of K1 Criticon. It is an allegorical i)icture of the 
whole course of human life, divided into Chases, that is 
sections, according to fixed points of view, and cloihed 
in the formal garb of a pompous romance. Tt is scareedy 
p()s.sible to open any page of this book without recog- 
nising in the author a man who is in many respects far 
from common, but who from the ambition of being en- 
tirely uncommon in thinking and writing studiously and 
ingeniously avoids nature and good taste. A profusion 
of the most ambiguous subtleties expressed in osten- 
tatious language are scattered throughout the work ; 
and these arc the more otfensive, in conseipience < f 
their union with the really gi*aiid view of the relation- 
shi]) of man to nature and his (Jreator, which forms the 
subject of the treatise. Gracian would have been an ex- 
cellent writer, bad bo not so anxiously wished to bo an 
extraordinary one.” * 

14. The writings of Gracian seem in general to bo the 
quintessence of bad taste. The worst of all, probably, 
is El Eroe, which is admitted to be almost unintelligible 
by the number of far-fetehed expressions, though there 
is more than one French translation of it. Pd politico 
PY'rnando, a y)anogyrie on Ferdinand the C^itholie, seems 
;is empty as it is affected and artificial. The style of 
Gracian is alwa^^s pointed, emphatic, full of that wliieh 
looks like pvofimdily or novelty, though iieillier dc i'p 
nor new. lie scnmis to have writtem on a maxim he re- 
(!uminends to the man of the world : “ if he desires that 
all should look up to him, let him permit himsedf to be 
known, but not to be understood.” His treatise? entitled 
Agudgza yarto di ingenio is a systcmi of concetti, digested 
under their different heads, and si.dected from Jjatin, 
Italiaij, and Spanish wjiters of that and the preceding 
age. Jt is said in the Biogra])hie ruiverselle that this 
work, though too mota]'»hysical, is useful in the critical 
liistory of literature. Gracian obtained a certain degree 
of popularity in France and England. 

lo. The general taste of French writoi-s in the six- 
teenth century, as we have seen, was simjffe Krencii in-< so 
and lively, full of sallies of natural wit and a Ru \^air. 


Hist of Spaiusli Literature, p. 533. niitisc al coiuxiimicnto, uo a la coiJJpiv- 
Si quiere ([ue le veneren todos, per- hciisiuu. 
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certain archness of ohsci-vation, but deficient in these 
liigher qualities of language which the study of tlio 
ancients had taught men to admire. In public harangues, 
in pleadings, and in sermons, these characteristics of the 
French manner were either introduced out of place, or 
gave way to a tiresome pedantry. J.)u Yair was the first 
wlio endeavoured to luing in a more elaborate and ele- 
vated diction. Nor was this confined to the example 
he gave. In 1G07 he published a treatise on French 
eloquence, and on the causes through which it had 
remained at so low a point. This work relates chietly 
to the eloquence of the bar, or at least that of public 
s])(!akcrs, jind the causes which he traces are chiefly such 
as would operate on that kind alone. l>ut some of his 
observations are applicable to style in the pio])cr sense; 
and his treatise has been reckoned the first which gave 
France the rules of good writing, and the desire to 
practise them.'' A modem critic, who' censures the La- 
tinisms of Du Vair’s style, admits that his treatise on 
ehxpience makes an e])och in the language,*' , 

1(J. A more distinguished era, however, is dated from 
j, . 1 025, when the letters of Balzac were publ i shed.'' 

Thei’e had indeed been a few intermediate 


h (Jil'(‘i't, ./ugoinoiis (los S;ivan<5 sur 
U*s iinfrurs qui out traitc do la rheto- 
riquo. Tliis work is aniK'xod to some 
odilious of liaillot. Ooiijot has copied 
or abi’idg(*<l (Jibert, without distinct ac- 
knowli’dgiuout, iHid not always can-fnUy 
preserving the sense, 

^ XenlVliilteau, prulace aux <Euvres de 
Pascal, p. 181. 

I’he sfiinn writer fixes on tins as an 
opoeb,and it was generally aduiitted in 
the soventeentb century. 'I'he edit»>r of 
Jlalz.ac's Works in 16(55 says, after 
speaking of the luiforraod state of the 
f’reiic h language, full of provincial idioms 
and iMCiUTeet phrases : M. do llalzae est 
vi'iiu en oc temps do confusion et di' iles- 
ordre, ou toutes les lectures qu’il faisoit 
et, toutes les actions qu'il enteiidoit lui 
<levoiont etre suspectos, oil il avt>it Ji sc 
de(ierd(‘ tons los maitros otdetous les 
exemplcs; et oil il ne pouvtut arriver ii 
sun but qii'en s'eloigriant de tons les 
cl cm ins battus.ui marcher dans la bonne 
route qii’apres st' I'etre ouverto a lui- 
mCme. 11 I’a ouverte en effet, et pour 


lui et jxmr les autn>s; il y a faitciitrei 
uu grand nunibro d'hcurr'UX genies, dunt i! 
thoit le guide et le modMc : et si la FrantT 
voit aujourd’hui quo ses ecrivains sui,t 
plus polis et plus rt^guliers qiie eeti,\ 
d’Ksiiagno ct d'K/die, il faut qu’clle t'li 
rondo fhonneur a co grand lioimne, dunt 
la memoiri' lui doit Ctre en vehieraliuii 
. . . La meme obligation que nous avons 
a Id. de Malberbo pour la podsie, nui)' 
f avons il IVl. de Ilalzac pour la prose; il 
lui a present des bornos et dos w'^glos; il 
lui a donne de l.i douceur et de la force, il 
a montrii tpie I’ eloquence doit avoir dcs 
accords, aussi-bien quo la rnusique, et il 
a s^n mCder si ad roi lenient cette diversilc 
do sons et do cadences, qu'il n'est point 
de plus delicieiix concert quo cclui do sc^ 
paroles. C’est en pla^ant tons les mot^ 
avoc tant d'ordro et do justesse qu’il no 
laisse rien di; mol ni do foible dans son 
discours, &c. 'fliis regard to the cadence 
of his periods is characteristic of Palzac 
It has not, in general, been much prac^ 
Used in France, notwithstanding some 
splendid exceptions, especially in Bes* 
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works, which contributed, though now little known, to 
the improvement of the language. Among these the 
translation of Flurus by (locffeteau was reckoned a mas- 
terpiece of French style, and Vaugelas refers more fre- 
cpicntl}^ to this than to an}'' other book. The French 
were very strong in translations from the classical 
writers ; and to this they are certainly much indebted 
for the purity and correctness wliich they reached in 
their own language. ']''hcse translators, however, could 
only occupy a secondary place. Balzac himself is 
hardly I’cad. “ The polite world, it was said a hun- 
dred years since, “ knows nothing now of these works, 
which were once its delight.” But his wiitings ciionuterof 
are not formed to dcliglit those who wish 
either to bci merry or wise, to laugh or to learn ; yet he 
has real merits, besides those which may be deemed 
relative to th('. age in which he came. II is language is 
])olished, his sentiments are just, but sometimes common, 
the cadence of his periods is harmonious, but too artifi- 
cial and uniform; on the wliolc h(^ approaches to the 
tone of a languid sermon, and leaves a tendency to yawn. 
But in his time superficial truths were not so much pro- 
scribed as at present ; the same want of depth belongs 
to almost all the nioralists in Italiaii and in modern 
Latin. Balzac is a moralist with a pure heart, and a 
love of truth and virtue (somewhat alloyed by tlie s])irit 
of flattery towards pors(.)ns, liowevcr ho may declaim 
al)out courts and courtiers in general), a com]^ctent eru- 
dition, and a good deal of obseiwat ion of the world. Tn 
his Aristippe, addressed to ('hristina, and consorpicntly 
a late work, ho deals much in political precepts and 
1‘emarks, some of which might be read with advan- 


supt. Olivet observes, tlmt it was the 
peculijjr glory of llal/ac to have sliown 
the capacity of the language for tills 
rhythm. 1 list, tie 1' Acad. Fran^’nisc', p. 84. 
Hut, has not Du Vair some daim also ? 
Noufehateau gives a much more limited 
eulogy of Balzac. 11 avoit pris h la lettre 
les reflexions de Du Vair stir la trop 
grande bassosse de iiGtro eloquence. 11 
sen forma une haute idth*; mais il se 
trorajie d’abord dans I'application, car il 
porta dans Ic style t^pistolaire qui doit 
Otre familier et leger, I'enflurc hyperbo- 
lique, la poinpe, et le nombre, qui ne 


convient qu’aux grandes declamations 
et aux liarangiics oratoin*s, ..... Co 
defaut d»‘ Balzac wmtribua peut-Gtre a 
son succes ; car le goflt n’Gmit pas forme ; 
mais il sc corrigea dans la suite, <'t on 
parcouraiit son recueil on s’aper^oit des 
progres sensibles qu'il faisoit avec Viigo. 
Co recueil si precieux pour I'histoirc de 
notre litterature a eu long temps une 
vogue exlnaordinaire. Js'os plus grand*' 
auteurs I'avoient bien dtndi(5. Moliere 
lui a empruntd quelques idGcs. 

® Goqjet, i. 426. 
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tage. But he was accused of borrowing his thoughts 
from the ancients, which the author of an Apology for 
Balzac seems not wholly to deny. This apology indeed 
had been produced by a book on the Confonnity of the 
eloquence of M. Balzac with that of the ancients. 

17. The letters of Balzac are in twenty-seven books ; 

iiisiettovs begin in l(j20, and end about 1653; 1h(‘ 

first portion having appeared in 1625. “He 
passed all his life,’* says Vigncul-]\Iarville, “ in writing 
letters, without ever catching the right characteristics of 
that style.” ^ This demands a peculiar ease and natural- 
ness of expression, for want of which they seem no 
genuine exponents of friendship or gallantry, and hardly 
of polite manners. Jlis wit was not free from pedantry, 
and did not come from him spontaneously. Hence he 
was little fitted to address ladies, even the Ijamboiiillets ; 
and indeed he had actiuircd so laboured and artificial a 
way of Avriting letters, that even those to his sister, 
though affectionate, smell too much of the lamp. His 
advocates admit that they are to be judged rather by the 
rules of oratorical than epistolary composition. 

18. In the moral dissertations, sucli as that entitled 
the Prince, this elaborate manner is of coiirse not less 
disccrnihle, but not so unpleasant or out of plac(‘. 
Balzac has been called the father of the French lan- 
guage, the master and model of the groat mci;i who have 
Mlowed him. But it is confessed by all that he wanted 
the fine taste to regulate his style according to the sub- 
ject. Hence ho is pompous and inflated upon ordinary 
topics ; and in a country so quick to seize the ridiculous 
as his own, not all his nableness and purity of style, not 
the passages of eloquence which wo often find, have been 
suflicient to redeem him from the sarcasms of those who 
have had more power to amuse. The stateliness, how- 
ever, of Balzac is less offensive and extravagant than the 
affected intensity of language which distinguishes the 
style of the present age on both sides of the Channel, 
and which is in fact a much worse modification of the 
same fault. 


f Mdlanj3;os rte Littdrature, vol. i. under the name of Vigneul-lvraTville, 
p. 126. He adds, however, that Balztu; which lie assumed, was D’Argonno, a 
iiud “ un talent particulier pour embellir lleucdictine of Kouen. 
iiOtre hingue. ” 'I’he writer whom I quote 
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19. A contemporary and rival of Balzac, though very 
unlike in most respects, was Voiture. Both 

one and the other Avere received with friend- 
ship and admiration in a celebrated society of 
Taris, the first which, on this side of the Alps, 
united the aristocrac}^ of rank and of genius in one 
circle, that of the Jloicl Bambonillct. Catherine d(.* 
Vivunne, widow of the l^FaiApiis do Bambonillet, aa^us the 
owner of this nuinsion. Jt was freeptenied, during the 
long [)ori()d of her life, by all that w^as dislingnished in 
France, by Bichelieu and (Vmde, as much as by Cor- 
neille, and a long host of inferior men of letters. The 
heiress of this family, Julie d’Angenucs, beautiful and 
highly acconi])lished, became the (central star of so bright 
a galaxy. The love of intellectual attainments, both in 
mother and daughter, the sympathy and frieiidshi]) they 
felt for those avIio displayed tluuii, as Avell as their moral 
Avorth, must render their names nisju'ctable ; but those 
Avere in some measure sullied by false taste, and Avhat 
we may consider an habitual affectation oAam in their 
conduct. W'o can sca.rcely give another name to tlu^ 
caprice of Jidia, who, in the fashion of romance', com- 
l»ell(Hl the Duke of Montausior to carry on a twelve 
years’ courtship, and only mariied him in the decline 
of her beauty. This patient lover, himself one of 
the most remarkable men in the court of Louis XIV., 
liad many years befoi’e, in IdJS, presented her Avith 
Avliat has been called the (larland olMulia, a collection 
to which the poets and Avits of Baris had contributed. 
Lvery fioAver, represented in a drawing, had its a]:)pro- 
])riate little poem, and all conspired to the praise of 
J nlia.*^' 

20. Voiture is chiefly known by his letters ; his other 
writings at least are inferior. Tliestj begin about 1 (527, 
and'are addressed to Madame do Bambonillct and to 
several other persons of both sexes. Tliough much too 
laboured and affected, they are evidently the oiiginal 
typo of the French e])istolary school, including those in 
Fngland who liaAa) tbrined themselAms upon it. Pope 
very frequently imitated Voiture ; Walpole not so much 


p [Two copies W(.>re mode of the Giiir- to see either, but as a reraarkalile fa- 
hinde de Julie; but, in tlie usual style of vour. Iluet, who tells us this, \sas one. 
the llambouillets, no one was admitted Iluetiana, p. 104. — 1812.] 
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in his f^cneral correspondence, hut he know how 
to full into it. The object was to say wliat meant 
little, with the utmost novelty in the mode, and with 
the most ingenious compliment to the person ad- 
dressed : so tliat he should admire himself and admire 
the writer. They are of course very tiresome after a 
short time ; yet their inpjenuity is not without merit, 
llalzac is more solemn and dignified, and it must hi 
owned tliat he has more meaning. Voiture seems to 
have fancied that good sense spoils a man of wit. But 
he hf|s not so much wit as esprif ; and his letters seiwe to 
exemplify the meaning of that word. Tope, in ad- 
dressing ladies, was nearly the ape of Voiture. It was 
unfortunately thought necessary, in such a correspon- 
dence, either to afiect despairing love, which was to ex- 
press itself with all possible gaiety, or where love was 
too presumptuous, as with the Kambcmillets, to pour out 
a t(.)rront of nonsensical flattery, width was to be ren- 
dered tolerable by far-fetched turns of thought. Yoi- 
turo has the honour of having rendered this style 
fashionable. But if the bad taste of others had not 
perverted his own, Voiture wordd haA^o been a good 
writer, llis letters, especially those Avritten from Spain, 
are sometimes truly witty, and ahA^ays Auvaeions. Vol- 
taire, Avho speaks conlemptnonsly (.)f Voiture, might have 
heeii glad to haA’C been the autlior of some of his jeux 
-d’esprit; that, for example, addressed to the Priiiee of 
( ‘onde in the character of a pik(\ founded on a game 
where the prince had ])layed that fish. AVe shonld re- 
memher, also, tliat Voiture held his })la(*e in good society 
njion the tacit condition that he should always strive to 
he wdtty.'' 

21. But the Hotel Raiuhouillet, Avith its false theories 
of taste derived iii a great measure from the ro- 
mances of Scudery and Caliu’enode, and on- 

ATim agreeahly artificial manner 

ui. cmy. would have produced, in all proba- 

bility, but a transient cftect. A far more important event 

•• Nothin^:, says Olivet, lould Tm* more imagination enjonee, qni faisoit prenrln 
oppt^site than Hal/ae and Voiture. I/un h. tAmtes ses pensiVs nn air dc galanter;*- 
.se portoit toujours au sublime, I’aulre T/jin, meme lorsqu’il vouhat plaisanter 
toiijours au ddlicat. T/uu avoit ime ima- ^toit toujours grave; I’autre, dans b - 
gination tUeveo qni jotoit dc la noblc.sse occasions meme sthieuses, tnaivoit h rire 
(tans les tuoiiulres choscs; I’autrc, uue Hist, do rAcudemie, p. 83. 
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was the establishment of the Fi ciich Academy. Fmnee 
was ruled by a <j;i oat minister, who loved her ghn y and his 
own. Tliis indeed has been common to many statesmen, 
l)ut it was a more peculiar honour to llichelieu tliat he 
felt the di^'iiity Avliich letters conferred on a nation. 
He was himself not delicient in literary taste ; his epis- 
tolary style is manly, and not without elegance; he 
wrote theology inliis own name, and history in that of 
;Mczcray ; but what is most to the ])rcsent purpose, his 
j-emarkable fondness for the thealre led him not only to 
invent subjects for otlier poeds, but, as it lias been be- 
lieved, to compose one forgotten tragi-comedy, Miramc, 
without assistance.* He availed himself, fortunately, 
of .‘in opportunity which almost every statesman would 
have disregarded, to found the most illustrious institu- 
tion in the annals of jiolite literature. 

22. ddiO' Fi’cnch Academy sprang from a private 
society of men of letters at l\aris, who, about the yi'ar 
1029, agreed to meet once a week, as at an ordinary 
visit, conversing on jdl subjc'cts, and especially on lite- 
rature. Such among them as were authors communicated 
their works, and had the adA’antage of free and hiii* 
criticism. Idiis continued for three or four years with 
such harmony and mutual satisfaction, that the old men, 
Avho remembered this period, says their historian, ke- 
lisson, looked back upon it as a golden age. They wci e 
but nin.e in number, of whom Gonibauld and (dia])clain 
are the only names by any means famous, and their 
meetings were at first very juivate. iMore by degi*ees 
were added, among others Hoisrobert, a tavourite of 
llichelieu, who likiat to hoar fioni him the iicavs of the 
town. The Cardinal, ])leased with the account of this 
society, suggested their ])ublic establishment. This, it 
is said, was unpleasing to every one of them, and some 
proyiosed to refuse it; but the consideration that the 
offers of such a man were not to be slight(}d overpowered 
their modesty ; and they consented to become a roj’al 
institution. They now enlarged their numbers, created 
otlicers, and beg.'in to keep registers of their proceedings, 
'lliese records commence on March 13, 1634, and aie 
the basis of rdisson’s history. The name of Frcncli 
Academy Avas chosen after some delibeiation. They 

i roiitcnclle, Jliht. dti 'I'lidrart*, p. 9C. 
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were established by letters patent in January, 103,), 
whicli tlio })arliament of J^iris enrcj»;i stored with great 
r(}luetance, re(puring not only a letter from Kiehelieu, 
but an express order from the king ; and when this was 
completed in July, 1637, it was with a singular proviso 
tliat tile Academy should meddle with nothing but the 
emliellishment and improvement of the French language, 
and such books as might be written by themselves, or liy 
others who should desire their interference. J’his 
learned body of lawyers had some jealousy of the inno- 
vations of Itichelieu ; and one of them said it reminded 
him of the satire of Juvenal, where the senate, after 
(jcasing to bear its part in public affairs, was consulted 
about the sauce for a turhot.** 

23. The professed object of the Academy was to purify 

Its objoOrt huigiiage from vulgar, teelinical, or ignorant 
and cousti- usagcs, aud to establish a fixed standard. The 
" Aeademicians undertook to guard scrupulously 

the eorroctness of their own works, examining the argu- 
ments, the method, the style, the structure of each parti- 
cular word. It was proposed by one that they sbould swear 
not to use any word which had been rejected by a jdurality 
of votes. They soon began to labour in their vocation, 
always bringing words to the test of good usage, and decid- 
ing accordingly. These decisions are recorded in tlioir 
registers. Tlieir number was fixed by the letters patent 
at forty, having a director, chancellor, and secretary ; 
the two former changed every two, aflerwards every 
three mouths, the last chosen for life. 43iey read dis- 
courses weekly, which, by the titles of some that Fe- 
lisson has given us, seem rather trifling and in the 
style of the Italian Academies ; hut this pra(;tice was 
soon disused. Their more important and ambitious oc- 
cupations were to compile a dictionary and a graminiir : 
(Jiapelain drew up the scheme of the former, in which 
it was determined, for the sake of brevity, to give no 
quotations, hut to fomi it from about twenty-six good au- 
thors in prose, and twenty in verse. Yaugelas was en- 
trusted with the chief direction of this work. 

24. Tlie Academy was subjected, in its very infancy, 
to a severe trial of that literary integrity without which 
such an institution can only escape from being poniicions 

Vi Pelisson, Ilisst. de I'Acadcjinio Fran^aiso. 
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to the r(?public of letters by becoming too despicable and 
odious to produce iniscliiof. On the appear- j.ui.iious 
aiice of the Cid, Kiclielieii, who had taken up Jicntuiuo 
a strong prejudice against it, insisted that """ 
tlie Academy should publish their opinion on this play. 
The more prudent part of that body were very lolli to 
declare themselves at so early a period of their own ex- 
istence ; but the Cai'dinal was not apt to hike excuses ; 
and a committee of three was appointed to examine the 
Cid itself, and the observations upon it which kScudery 
had already published. Five months elapsed before the 
iSentimens de TAcadhuie Fran(;.aiso sur la Tragedie du 
Cid were made public in Xovember, 1G37.™ These are 
exi)ressed with much respect for Corneille, and profess 
to be drawn up with his assent, as well as at the in- 
stance of Scudery. It has been not uncommon to treat 
this criticism as a scu’vile homage to power. Ihit a pe- 
l usal of it will not lead us to coiihrm so seveie a re- 
])roach. The Sentimens de I’Academie are drawn up 
with great good sense and dignity. The spirit iiidecid 
of critical orthodoxy is a])pM.ront; yet this was surely 
])ardonable in an age when the violation of lulcs had 
as yet prodiu-ed nothing but such pieces as those of 
Hardy. It is easy to sneer at Aristotle when we have 
a Shakspeare ; but Aristotle formed his rules on tlie 
])ractice of {Sophocles. TTie Academy could not have 
done better than by inculcating tlie soundest maxims of 
criticism, but they were a little too narrow in their 
application. The particular judgments which they ])ass 
on each scene of the play, as w'ell as those on the style, 
seem for the most part very just, and such as later critics 
lijive generally adopted ; so that we can really see little 
ground for the allegation of undue compliance with the 
FardinaTs prejudices, except in the frigid tone of their 
])ra'isc, and in their omission to proclaim that a great 
dramatic genius laid arisen iii France." But this is so 

l‘cUssoii. The printed edition bears Fran^ais de ce Ronre qui out le plus 
tlie date of 1 638. domic de satisfaction. Si I’uuteur ni* 

" 'I'hcy conclude by saying that in doit pas toutc sa reputation a son meriie, 
spite of the ftrnlts of this play, la na’ivi'le il ne la doit pis touti* si, son bonlieur, et 
ot Isi vehtfnieiice de ses passions, la force la nature lui a (jtd assez lib(*rale pour 
ot la delicatessc do plus.eiirs dc ses lien- excuser la fortune si elle lui a etc 
sees, et cet agrdment inexplicable qui se prodigue. 

ruOle dans tons ses ddfauts lui ont i\cqms The Academy, justly, in my opinion, 
un rang considerable entre les poeines blame Conieille for making Cliimcne 
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muclTiho common vice or ])liiiclnoss of critics, that it 
may liavc spning less from baseness than from a fear to 
(lompromise their own superiority by vulgar admiration. 
Tlio Academy had great pretensions, and Corneille was 
not yet the Conieillo of France and of the world. 

25. Gibcrt, Goujet, and other writers enumerate sevc- 
Vaii r(‘i'i8’s woi-ks on the grammar of the Freneii Ian- 
nmSivs^jii galago in this period. But they wore super- 

almost say that an era was 
made in the national literature, by the publica- 
tion of Vaugelas, Romarcpics sur la Languo Fran(;aise, 
in 1049. Idiomas Corneille, who, as well as Batru, 
published notes on Vaugelas, observes that the language 
has only been written with politeness since the appear- 
ance of these remarks. They were not at lii st received 
with general approbation, and some even in later times 
thought them too scrupulous ; but they gradually be- 
came of established authojity. Vaugelas is always 
clear, modest, and ingenuous in stating his opinion. 
ITis remarks arc 547 in number, no gross hiult Ijeing 
noticed, nor any one which is not found in good a\ithors. 
He seldom mentions ihosc Avhomhe censures. His test 
of correct language is the maipior of speaking in use 
witli the best i>art (la plus saine partie) of the court, 
conformably with the manner of writing in the best 
imrt of euntemporary authors. But though we must 
have recourse to good authors in order to establish an 
indisputabl}^ good usage, yet tlui court, ho thinks, ci>n- 
tribuU'-s incomi)arably more than books ; the consent of 
tho latter being as it Avero the seal and confirmation of 
what is spoken at court, and deciding what is tliero 
doubtful. And those who study the best authors get l id 
of many faults common at court, and accpii re a peculiar 
purity of style. None, liOAvoAxr, can dispense with a 
knowledge of what is reckoned good language at cohrt, 
since much that is spoken there will, hardly bo found 
in books. In writing it is otherwise, and he admits 
that the study of good authors will enable us to write 
well, though wo shall write still better by knowing how 

consent to miirry UodriRuo the same day non eeulementd'unc sage fllle, mais d’une 
that hii had killed her fatlior. Cela snr- qui seroit le plus d^pouille d'honneur ot 
passe toute sortc de creance, ct ne pent d'humanitc', kc. P. 49. 
vraiseniblablonient tomber dans l’6me 
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to speak well. Vaiigelas tells us that his knowledge was 
acquired by long practice at court, and by the cuuversa- 
tion of Cardinal i’erron and of Coeftbteau. 

26. La Alothe le Vayer, in his Considerations sur 

rEloquence Fraiupiise, 1 647, has endeavoured La MoUk; 
to steer a middle course between the old and ' ‘‘y* 

the new schools of French style, but with a marked 
desire to withstand the latter. He blames Hu Vair for 
the strange and barbarous words he employs. He laughs 
also at the nicety of those who were beginning to object 
to a number of common French words. One would not 
use the conjunction Car ; against whicli folly Lo Yayer 
wrote a separate treatise.” He defends the use of quo- 
tations in a different language, which some t)urists in 
French style had in horror. But this treatise s(*enis 
not to contain much that is valuable, and it is very 
diffuse. 

27. Two French writers may be reckoned worthy of 
a jdaco in this chapter, who are, from the na- 

ture of their works, not generally known out of 
their own country, and whom I cannot refer 
with absolute propriety to this rather than to the ensuing 
period, except by a certain character and manner of 
writing, which belongs more to the caiiiei’ than the 
later moiety of the seventeenth century. These were 
two lawyers, Patiu and Le Maistre. The pleadings of 
Patrii appear to me excellent in their particular line of 
forensic ehxpience, addressed to intelligent and oxpe- 
ii(aiced judges. They greatly resemble what are called 
the private orations of Hemosthenes, and tliose of T^ysias 
and Jsieus, especially, perhaps, the last. No ambitious 
ornament, no appeal to the emotions of the heart, no 
bold figures of rhetoric, arc permitted in the Attic seve- 
rity of this style ; or, if they ever occur, it is to surprise 
us as things rather uncommon in the place where they 
appear than in themselves. Patru docs not oven employ 
the exordium usual in speeches, but rushes instanta- 
neously, though always perspicuously, into his state- 
ment of thq ease. In the eyes of many this is no elo- 
quence at all, and it requires perhaps some taste for 

” This was Oomberville, in whose im- a discovery which does vast honour to* 
monse romance, Polexandre, it is Siiid the person who took the piiins to make if. 
that tliis word only occurs three times; 
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legal reasoning to enter fully into its merit. Hut tlie 
Greek orators are masters whom a modern lawyer need 
not blush to follow, and to follow, as Tatru did, in their 
respect for the tribunal they addressed. They spoke tu 
rather a numerous body of judges ; but those were 
Athenians, and, as we have reason to believ.c, the best 
and most upright, the salt of that vicious city. l*atru 
again spoke to the parliament of Paris, men too well 
versed in the ways of law and justice to be the dupes 
of tinkling sound. Tie is therefore plain, lucid, well 
arranged, but not emphatic or impetuous ; the subjecls 
of liis published speeches avouM not admit of such 
qualities ; though Patni is said to have em])loyed on 
some (jccusions the burning words of the highest ora- 
t(jrv. I lis style luus alwa 3 ^s been reckoned purely and 
rigidly French ; but 1 have been led rather to praise 
what has struck mti in the subshince of his pleadings : 
which, whether read at this day in France or not, arc, 1 
ma}' venture to sa^', worthy to bo studied by law^^ers, 
like those to which 1 have compared them, the strictly 
forensic ])orti()n of Greek oratory, in some speeches of 
Patru which are more generally praised, that on his 
own ro(’epti()n in (ho Academy, and one complimentar}' 
to (diristina, it lias seemed to me that ho falls A^eiy short 
of his judicial stylo ; the ornaments are commonplace, 
and such as belong to the panegyrical department of 
oratory, in all ages less important and valualde than the 
other two. It sliould he added, that Patru was not only 
one of the purest writers, but one of the best critics 
whom France possessed. 

28. The forensic speeches of Le lyiaistro arc more clo- 
jind of i.e quent, in a popular sense of the word, more 
Miiistro. ardent, more imaginative, than those of Patru ; 
the one addresses the judges alone, the other has a view 
to the audience ; the one seeks the success of his cause 
alone, the other that and his own glory together. The 
one will be more piized by the lovers of legal reasoning, 
the other by the .majority of mankind. The one more 
reminds us of the orations of TTemostliencs for his pri- 


P l'<*rr vnlt says of Patru in his Hommos lanp;up. Yet they were not much ulx)vc 
Illustres (le France, vol. ii. p. 66: Sea thirty years old— so much had the lan- 
plaidoyers servent encore ajyoMnfArn de giiage cl tanged, as to rules of writing, 
modelc pour ^crirc correctement eii notre within that time. 
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vato clients, the other of those of Cicero. Le ]\[aistro is 
feryid and brilliant — he hurries ns with him : in all his 
pleadings, warmth is his first characteristic, and a 
certain elegance is the second. In tlie power of state- 
ment, 1 do not perceive that ho is inferior to Tatru ; 
both arc excellent. Wherever gjeat moral or social 
topics or extensive views of history and hnman nature 
can be employed, Le Maistre has the advantage. Loth 
are concise, relatively to the common verbosity of the 
l)ar ; but Lo IMaistre has much more that might bo re- 
trenched ; not that it is I'cdundant in expression, but 
nnnccessaiy in substance. 'J'his is owing to his ambitious 
display of general cruditi<m ; his (piotations am too 
fKHpient and too ornamental, partly drawn from the 
amdents, but more from the fathers. Ambrose, in fact, 
Jerome and Augustin, (dirysosbun, Basil and (Jregory 
were the models whom the writers of this age were 
accustomed to study; and hence they are often, and Lo 
Maistre {iniong the rest, too apt to declaim whore they 
should prove, and to use arguments from analogy, rather 
striking to the common hearer, than likely to weigh 
iniieh with a tribunal. He has less simplicity, less 
purity of taste than IVitru ; his animated language 
would, in our courts, be fix'cpieiitly etfective with a 
but would seem too indelinilo and eumnionpla(*(5 to tlie 
judges; we should enwvd to hear Lo Maistre, we should 
he compelled to decide wdth Patni. They are both, 
liowever, very superior advocates, and do great Iiouour 
to the Lrcnch bar. 

29.' A sensibh? improvement in the general stylo of 
English writc]*s had come on before the oxpiia- 
tiou of the sixteenth century; the rude and 
r(mgh phras('s, sometimes almost requiring a 
glossary, wliieh lie as spots of rust on the 
pages of Latimer, Grafton, Aylmer, or even Ascham, 
had been ehielly polished away ; if we meet in Sidney, 
Ifooker, or the prose of Spenser, with obsolete cxpi es- 
sions or forms, we find none that are in the least nnin- 
telligibke, none that give us offence, ihit to this next 
period belong most of those whom we commonly reckon 
our old English writers ; men often of such sterling 
worth for their sense, that we might read them with 
little regard to their language, yet, in some instances at 

VOL. III. 2 B 
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least, possessing much that demands praise in this re- 
spect. They are geiienilly nervous and eifective, copious 
to redundancy in their command of words, apt to employ 
wliat seemed to tliem ornament with much imagination 
railier than judicious taste, yet seldom degenerating 
into commonplace and indefinite phraseology. They 
have, however, many defects ; some of them, especially 
the m(jst learned, are full of y^edantry, and deform their 
pages by an excessive and preposterous mixture of 
Latinisms unknown before at other times we are dis- 
gusted' by colloquial and even vulgar idioms or pro- 
verbs ; nor is it uncommon t<j find these opposite ble- 
mishes not only in the same author, but in the same 
])assagcs. Their periods, except in a very foAV, are ill- 
cons i rue led and tediously prolonged; their ears (again 
with some exceptions) seem to have been insensible to the 
beauty of rhythmical prose ; grace is commonly wanting, 
and their notion of the artifices of style, when they thought 
at all about them, was not congenial to our own lan- 
guage. d’his niay b(5 deemed a general description of the 
English writers nnd(‘.r James and (’harles; we shall 
now ])roeccd to mention some of the most famous, and 
who may, in a certain degree, he doomed to modify this 
censure. 

30. I will begin with a ])assago of very considerable 
Enri of beauty, which is lieru out of its place, since 
Essex. written in the year 1598. Tt is found in 

the Apology f<jr the Earl of Essex, })ublishod among the 
woi ks of liord Hacon, and passing, 1 suppose, coninnmly 
for his. It seems nevertheless, in my judgment, far 
moT-(i ])robably gennine. AVe have nowhei*o in our 
early writers a flow of Avords so easy and graceful, a. 
strnetu!-e so harmoniuus, a series of antitheses so spiriti'd 
without afieciatioij, an absence of quaintness, ])odaiitry, 
and vulgarity so truly gentloma.nl ike, a ])aragrap(i so 
Avorthy of the most brilliant man of bis age. Tin's could 
not have come from Bacon, avIio uca^w divested liimscU 
of a certain didactic formality, even if he could have 
counterfeited that cluA^alrons generosity Avhieh it aat\s 
not in liis nature to feel. It is the language of a sol- 


In Pratt’s edition of Bishop TTall’a to more than rlcvcn hundred, thf* gnwt'^r 
works \\e. have n i;los.^ary of nrmsiial jvirt Ix-ing of Tjatin or tJroc'k origin; 
words einpl(jyed l>y liiiii. They amount some are (aiUidsnis. 
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dier’s heart, with the unstudied gi'ace of a noble 
courtier. 

31. Knolles, already known by a spirited translation 
of Bodin’s Commonwealth, published in 1610 a KnoUes's 
copious History of the Turks, bringing down his Ui^toiy of 
narrative to the most recent times. Johnson, 
in a paper of the Ihimbler, has given him the suj)eriority 
over all English historians. “ Jle has displayed all the 
ex'cellences that narration can admit. His style, though 
somewhat obscured by time, and vitiated by false wit, is 

]UTre, nervous, elevated, and clear ISOthing could 

liave sunk this author into obscurity but the remoteness 
and barbarity of the people whoso story ho relates. It 
seldom happens that all circumstances concur to happh 
ness or finne. The nation which produced this great 
historian has the grief of seeing his genius employed 
upon a foreign and uninteresting subject ; and that 
writer who might have secured perpetuity to his name 
by a history of his own country, has ex])osed himself to 
the danger of oblivion by recounting enterprises and 

' “ A word for niy friendshi'i) with ulTectioiis ; for solf-lovinK «)<*n love ease, 

Ihv' chief men of action, and favour go- pleasure, and profit; but ilay that l()V(! 
nerally to the men of war ; and then I pains, danger, .md funns show tliat they 
come to their main objection, which is love public profit more than themselves, 
my crossing of tlie treaty in hand. For 1 love them for my country’s sake; ft>r 
most of them that are nx'countod the chief they an' Fiigiand’s best armour of d(- 
nu'n of action, I do contess, I do entirely fence and weapons of olfenco. If we 
love them. They li.ave been my compa- may have peace, they have purchased 
nions both abroad and at home; some of it; if wc must hax* war, they must 
tliem began the wars with me, most have manage it. Yet while we are donhtlul 
had place nrider me, and many have had and in treaty we must, value oiir>clves hy 
me a w'itness of their rising from cap- what may be done, and tlie enemy will 
tains, lieutenants, and jirivate men to value us by what bath been dune by our 
those charges wliicli since by their virtue chief men of action, 
they have obbiined Xow that I have “ I'hat generally 1 am alVeeted to the 
tried them, 1 would choose them for men of war, it should not seem slrunge 
friends, if 1 had them not; before 1 had to any reasonable man. Every man doth 
tried ^hem, God by liis providence chose love them of bis own jirofe^sion. 'I’lie 
lluin forme. 1 love them for mine own grave judges favour tlie stialeuts of the 
sail"; for 1 find sweetness in their con- law, the reverend bisliops ilie lid>ouifrs 
versation, strong assistance in their em- in themitiistry ; undj (since her Majesty 
idoyments with mo, and happiness in hath yearly usi d my service in her late 
tlu'ir friendship. 1 love them for their actions) must reckon myself in the num- 
viruu's’ sake, and for their greatness of her of her iim'U of war. ItetWre action, 
mind; (foi; little inind.s, though never so I’rovideiu:*! makes me cherish (hern for 
full of virtue, can be but a lift levirtutius;) what they can do; in action, no(e,ssity 
and for their great i 4 iderstuiiding ; for to makes me value them lor the .service 
undersliiTitl little thing.s, or things not of fhoydo; and alter action, exjierience ami 
use, is little better than to understand tl]ankfulnc.ss m.ake me love them for the 
nothing at all. 1 love them for their service they have done.” 

2 13 2 
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revolutions of which none desire to he informed.” “ The 
subject, liowever, appeared to Kiiolles, and 1 know not 
how we can say erroneously, one of the most splendid 
that he could have selected. It was the rise and growth 
of a mighty nation, second only to Koine in the constancy 
of success, and in tlie magnitude of empire ; a nation 
tierce a,nd terrible in that age, the present scourge of 
half ( diristeiKkmi, and though from our remoteness not 
very forjiiidable to ourselves, still one of which not the 
bookish man in his closet or the statesman in council 
had alone hoard, but the smith at his anvil, and the 
husbandman at his plough. A long decrepitude of 
the Tui’kish empire on one hand, and our frccpicnt 
alliance with it on the other, have since obliterated the 
apT)rehensions and interests of every kind which wei e 
awakened throughout Europe by its youthful fury and 
its mature strength. The subject was also new in 
England, yet rich in materials; various, in com])arison 
with ordinary history, though not* perhaps so fertile of 
philosoidiical observation as some others, and funiishing 
many ocajasions for the peculiar talents of Knolles. I'hese 
wor(5 displayed, not in dejith of thought, or copiousness 
of collateral erudition, but in a stylo and in a power of 
narration which Johnson has not too highly extolled. 
1 [is d(‘scriptions are vivid and animated ; circumstantial, 
but not to feebleness ; his characters are drawn with a 
strong pencil. It is indeed difficult to estimate the 
merits of an historian very accurately without having 
before our e^^es his original sources ; ho may probably 
have translated much that we admire, and he had shown 
that he know how to tonslate. Jn the style of Knolles 
there is sometimes, as Johnson has hinted, a slight excess 
(.)f desire to make every phi-ase (iftbetive ; but he is 
exempt from the usual blemishes of his age ; and his 
(command of the language is so extensive, that we should 
not err in placing him among the first of our elder 
writers. ( 'Omparing, as a specimen of Knolles’s manner, 
his description of the execution of Mustapha, son of 
Holyman, with that given by Robertson, where the latter 
historian has been as circumshxntial as his limits would 
])ermit, we shall perceive that the former paints better 
his story, and deepens better its interest.^ 

• liaiubler, No. 122. t Knolles, p. 515. Robertson's Cliark’S 
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32. Ealeigh’s History of tlie World is a proof of the 
respect for laborious learning that had long uaieighs 
distinguished Europe. We should ex])eet from 

the prison-hours of soldier, a courtier, a busy 
intriguer in state affairs, a poet and man of genius, 
something well worth our notice ; but hardly a prolix 
history of the ancient world, hardly disquisitions on the 
site of Paradise and the travels of Cain. These are pro- 
bably translated with little alteration from some of thc 
learned writings of the continent ; they are by nuich the 
least valuable portion ot Ihileigh’s work. 3'hc Greek 
and Homan story is told more fully and exactly th.an by 
any earlier English author, and Avith a plain eloquence 
Avhich has given this book a classical reputation in our 
language, though from its length, and the Avant of that 
critical sifting of hicts which wo noAV justly demand, it 
is not greatly read. Halcigh has intermingled political 
reflections, and illustrated liis history by episodes from 
modem times, which- perhaps arc noAv the most interest- 
ing passages. Jt descends oidy to the second iMace- 
donian Avar; the continuation might have been more 
generally valuable ; but (dthor the death of Prince 
iicnry, as Haleigh himself tells tis, or the ncAv schenu's 
of ambition Avhich unfortunately opened uj^on his eyes, 
])reATaited the execution of the large jdan ho had foianed. 
'fhere is little noAv obsolete in the words of Halcigh, nor, 
to any great degree, in his turn of ])hrasc ; the periods, 
Avhen pains have been taken Avith them, show that arti- 
ficial structure Avhieh we find in Sidney and Hooker; he 
is less pedantic than most of his contemporaries, seldom 
low, never affected. 

33. Daniel’s History of England from the Gonquost 
to the Heign of Edward III., published in 1(1 IS, 

is deserving of some attention on account of its 
language. It is Avritten Avith a freedom trom 
all stidhess, and a purity of style which hardly any 
other work of so early a date exhibits. These (pialities 
are indeed so remarkable that it AAmnld require a good 
deal of critic:al observation to distingnish it even from 

the Fifth, l)ook xi. [ Tho principal an tho- observed that I might have mentioned 
rity for tliis dohcription appears to be Jiusbeqnius in a former volume among 
Ihisbe(inins, in liis excellent T^'gationis tlio gooti IjUtin writers of the sixP’cnth 
Tiircicas Epistola;. It has been Justly century.— 1842.] 
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writings of the reign of Anne ; anti where it differs from 
them, (I speak only of |thc secondary class of works, 
which have nut much individuality of manner,) it is by 
a more select idiom, and by an absence rd* the Gallicism 
or vulgarity which are often found in that age. It is 
true that the merits of Daniel are chiefly negative ; he is 
never pedantic, or antithetical, or low, as his contem- 
poraries were apt to be; but his periods are ill con- 
structed ; he has little vigour or elegance ; and it is only 
by observing how much pains he must have taken to re- 
ject phrases which were growing obsolete, that we give 
him credit for having done more than follow the common 
stream of easy writing. A slight tinge of archaism, and 
a certain iriajesty of expression, relatively to colhxpiial 
usage, were tlioiight by Bacon and Jlaleigli congenial to 
an elevated style; but Daniel, a gentleman of the king's 
household, wrote as the (^ourt s})oke, and his facility 
would be plcsising if his sentences had a less negligent 
structure. As an historian, he has recourse only to 
common authoriticjs ; but his narration is fluent and per- 
spicumis, with a njgular vein of good sense, more the 
characteristic of his mind, both in verse and prose, than 
any commanding vigour. 

34. The style of Bacon has an idiosyncracy which we 

might expect from his genius. It can rarely 

indeed happen, and only in men of secondary 
talents, that the language they use is not by its very 
choice and collocation, as well as its moaning, th(i repre- 
sentative of an individuality that distinguishes their 
turn of thought. Bacon is elaborate, sententious, often 
witty, often motaphoi ical ; nothing could be spared : 
his analogies are generally striking and novel; his stylo 
is clear, precise, foi'cible ; yet there is some degree of 
vstiffness about it, and in mere language ho is inferior to 
Baleigh. The History of Henry VIL, admirable as 
many passages (ire, seems to bo written rather too ambi- 
tiously, and with too great an absence of simplicity. 

35. The polemical writings of JMilton, which chiefly 

Milton within this period, contain several bursts 

of his splendid imagination and grandeur of 
soul. .They are, however, much inferior to the Areo- 
])agitica, or Idea for the liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 
Many passages in this famous traet are admirably elo- 
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quent; an intense love of liberty and truth glows 
through it ; the majestic soul of Milton breathes such 
liigh thoughts as had ]iot been uttered before ; yet even 
here he frequently sinks in a single instant, as is usual 
with our old waiters, from his highest flights to the 
ground ; his intermixture of familiar with learned 
phraseology is unpleasing, his structure is alleetedly 
elaborate, and he seldom reaches any harmony. If he 
turns to invective, as sometimes in this treatise, and 
more in his Apology for Smectymnuiis, it is mere rihal- 
di'ous vulgarity blended with pedantjy : his wdt is always 
poor and without ease. An absence of idiomatic grace, 
and an use of harsh inversions violating the rules of the 
language, distinguish in general the writings of Milton, 
and require in order to comj)ensate them such high 
beauties as will sometimes occur. 

36. I'he History of (darendon may bo considered as 
belonging rather to this than to the second . 
period of the century, both by the ))robable 

date of composition and by the nature of its slyle. He is 
excellent in everything that he has performed wdth care; 
his characters are beautifully delineated; his seutinu'nts 
have often a noble gravity, wdiich the length of his 
periods, fai* too gi eat in itself, setuns to belit ; but in the 
general course of his narration he is negligent of gram- 
mar and ])erspieuity, with little choice of words, and 
therefore sometimes idiomatic without ease or elegance. 
The official papers on the royal side, wdiich are g(!nerally 
attributed to him, are w'rittcn in a masculine and m.ajes- 
tie tone, far superior to those of the ])arlianient. The 
latter had, hoAvever, a writer who did them honour: 
May’s History of the rarlianient is a good model of 
genuine kniglish; he is ])laiii, terse, and vigoious, never 
slovenly, though with few remarkable passages, and is, 
ill ‘style as well as substance, a kind of contrast to 
(darendon. 

37. The famous Icon Basilice, ascribed to (fliarles I., 
may deserve a place in literary history. If wo i ho icon 
could trust its panegyrists, few hooks in our 
language have done it more credit by dignity of senti- 
ment and bccUty of style. It can hardly bo necessary 
for me to express my unhesitating conviction that it w%as 
solely written by Bishop Gauden, who after the Bestora- 
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tion unequivocally claimed it as his own. The folly 
and impudence of such a claim, if it could not be sub- 
stantiated, are not to be presumed as to any man of good 
understanding, fair character, and high station, without 
stronger evidence than has been alleged on the other 
side ; especially when we find tliat those who liad the 
best means of inquiry, at a time when it seems impossi- 
ble that the falsehood of (lauden’s assertion should not 
liave l^ecn demonstrated, if it were false, acquiesced in 
liis pretensions. VV’e have very little to place against 
this, .except secondary testimon 3 \ vague, for tlie most 
part, in itself, and collected by those whose veracity has 
not been put to the test like that of Cirauden.'* The style 
also of tile Icon llasilice has been identified by Mr. Todd 
with that of (jrauden by the use of several phrases so 
peculiar that we can hardly conceive them to have sug- 
gested themselves to more than one person. It is never- 
theless su[)erior to his acknowledged writings. A strain 
of majestic melanchol^r is well kept up ; but the person- 
ated sovereign is rather too theatrical for real nature, the 
language is too rhetorical and amplified, the periods too 
artilieially elaborated. None but scholars and practised 
writers employ such a style as this. 

38. llurton’s Anatom^y of Melancholy belongs, by its 
systematic divisions and its accumulated quota- 

Anatomy tious, to tho cluss of mere erudition ; it seems 

of Mcia:i- siglit likc tliosc tcdious jjatin folios into 

wbieh scholars of tho sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries threw the malcrials of tlu'ir Adversaria, or 
commonplace books, painfully selected and arranged by 
the labour of many A ea^-s. Hut writing fortunately in 
Ihiglisli, and in a style not by any means devoid of point 
ami terseness, with much good sense and observation of 

" 'I'licre is only one claimant, in a ^^Tittt*rl by lilnisolf, but univrrsally ns- 
propor sense, for the Icon U;isi lire, which cribed to another, and which liad never 
is tJaiidin himself; the kinp; neither been in ids poshcssiori. A story is told, 
appears by bitnself nor representative, and 1 believe trnly, that a youiiR man as- 
And, thoutjli we may find several in- sinned the i redit of Alackeiizie’s Man of 
stances of plagiarism in literary history, Feeling while it was still anonymons. 
(one of the p;r<tsse>t being the publieatioii lint this is widely dillerent from the case 
by a Spanish friar, under another title, of of the Icon llasilue. Wo have bad an 
a btwk already in print with the name of intonninable di>ciission as to the Tjelters 
iryperius of Marpurg, its real author,) of Junius; but no one has ever claimed 
yet I cannot call to mind any, w'bcrc a this derelict property to himself, or told 
man known to the world has asserted in the vrorld, I am Junius, 
terms his own autliorship of a book not 
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men as well as of books, and having also the skill of 
choosing his quotations for their rareness, oddity, and 
amusing character, without, losing sight of tlicir per- 
tincnee to the subject, he has })roduced a work of which, 
fis is well known, .Johnson said thiit it was the only one 
which had ever caused him to leave his bed earlier than 
he had inteiidod. Jolinsou, who seems to hav(‘ had some 
turn for the singularities of learning which till the Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy, may perhaps have raised the cri‘dit 
of Ihirton higher than his desert, lie is clogged by 
e.vcess of reading, like others of his age, and we may 
])eruse entiie chapters without finding more than a 
few lines that belong to himself. This bc'ccmes a 
wcaiisome style, and, for my own part, 1 have not 
found much j)leasuro in glancing over the Anatomy of 
^lelancholy. It may bo added that he has been a col- 
lector of stories far more strange than true, from those 
records of tignunts, the old medical wiiters of the 
sixteenth century, and other equally deceitful sources. 
lJurton lived at Oxford, and his volumes are apparently 

great sweeping of miscellaneous literature from the 
Bodleian Library. 

30. John Larle, after the Restoration bishop of A\^)r- 
cester, and then of Salisbury, is author of K:irii'’s 
“ Alicrocosmographia, or a Piece of the Worldc < 
discovered in Essays and CharactiTS,” ])ublishcd anony- 
mously in 1028, In some of these short characters, 
Parle is worthy of coni])arison with La l>rnycre; in 
others, perhaps the greater part, he has contented him- 
self with pictures of ordinary manmjrs, such as the varie- 
ties of occupation, rather than of intrinsic charact(‘r, 
supply. In all, however, we find an acute obstjrvation 
and a happy humour of expression, d'he chaptoi' cntitlcel 
the Sceptic is best known ; it is witty, but an insult 
throughout on the honest searcher after truth, which 
could have come only from one that was content fi; t.akc 
up his own (q)inions for ease or jmfiit. Eiarle is always 
gay and quick to catch the ridiculous, esy^ecially that of 
exterior appearances ; his style is short, describing well 
with a few words, but with much of the affected quaint- 
ness of that age. It is one of those books which give us 
a picturesque idea of the manners of our fixtheis at a 
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period now become remote, and for this reason, were 
there no other, it would deseiwe to be read. 

40. 15ut the Microcosmography is not an original work 
Overbury’s ill its plan 01 * iiiode of execution ; it is a close 
Characters, iiiutatioii of the (Jhaructcrs of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. They both belong to the favourite style of apopli- 
thegm, in whicli every sentence is a point or a witticism. 
Yet the entire character so delinciited produces a certain 
elfect ; it is a Dutch picture, a Gerard J)ow, somewhat 
too elaborate. Earle has more natural humour than 
Oveibin y, and hits his mark more ncatl}^ ; the other is 
moi'c satirical, but often abusive and vulgar. The “ Eair 
and Ila])py Milkmaid,” often (pioted, is the best of his 
chara(it(ir.s. The wit is often trivial and flat : the senti- 
ments have nothing in them general or wortliy of niueli 
remembrance ; praise is only due to the graphic skill in 
delineating character. Earle is as clearly the better, as 
Ovorbury is the more original writer. 

41. A book by lien Jonson, entitled “Timber, or 
Jonson’s Discoveries made upon Men and Matter,” is 
Oisooveru s. altogether miscellaneous, the greater part being 
general moral remarks, while another portion deserves 
notice as the only book of English criticism in the first 
part of the seventeenth century. The observations are 
unoonnected, judicious, sometimes witty, fVecpiently 
severe. The style is what was called pregnant, leaving 
much to be filled up by the reader’s reflection. Good 
sense and a vigorous manner of grapyding with every 
subject will generally bo found in donson, but he does 
not I’cach any very profound criticism, llis English 
Grammar is said by Gifford to have been destroyed in 
the conflagration of his study. What we have thejclhre 
under that name is, he thinks, to be considered as pi o- 
perly the materials of a more complete work that is lost. 
We have, as I apprehend, no earlier grammar upon so 
elaborate a ])lan ; every rule is illustrated by examples, 
almost to redundance ; but he is too copious ,on what is 
common to other languages, and perhaps not full enough 
as to our peculiar idiom. 


* [“Timber,” I suppose, is meant as a ludicrous translation of Sylva.— 1812 .] 
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Sect. II. — On Fiction. 

Cervantes — French Romances — Calprenede — Scuderi — Latin and English 
Works of Fiction. 

4*2. The fir«t part of Don Quixote was piiblislicd in UJOo. 
We have no reason, 1 believe, to suppose ihat it 
was written long before. It liecamo ininiediately ‘>1 

po])iihir ; and the admiration of the woi ld raised ' * ' 

up envious competitors, one of whom, Avelleiitidti, ]uih- 
lishcd a continuation in a strain of invective against tlie 
author. ' Cervantes, wlio cannot he imagined to have ever 
designed tlie leaving liis romance in so iiniinished a state, 
took time about the second part, which did not appear till 
1G15. 

43. Don Quixote is almost the only hook in the Siiaiiish 
langui^ge which can now he said to possess so iisnim- 
imich of an European reputation as to be ]>opu- 

larly read in every country, it has, however, eiijoyi;d 
enough to compensate for the neglect of the r(‘st. It is 
to Europe in general what Ariosto is to Italy, and Sliak- 
spearo to England; the one hook to Avhi(di the slightest 
allusions may be made without affectation, hut not 
missed without discredit. Numerous translations and 
countless editions of them, in every language, bi'.speak 
its adaptation to mankind ; no critic has been paradoxical 
enough to withhold his admiration, no rea(h*r has ven- 
tured to confess a want of ri'lish for that in wliieh the 
young and old, in every climato, have age after age taken 
delight. They liave doubtless believed that they under- 
stood the author’s meaning; and, in giving the loins to 
the gaiety that his fertile invention and comic hnmonr 
ins])irod, luwer thought of any deeper meaning than he 
announces, or delayed thenr enjoyment for any metaphy- 
sical investigation of his pLaii. 

44. A new school of criticism, however, has of late 
years arisen in Germany, acute, ingenious, and xow viewti 
sometimes eminently sucec.ssful in philosophi- 

cal, or,' as they denominate it, aesthetic analysis 
of works of mste, but gliding too much into refinement 
and conjectural hypothesis, and with a tendency to mis- 
lead men of inferior capacities for this kind of investiga- 
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tioii into mere paradox and absurdity. An instance is 
sn]^])lied, in my opinion, by some remarks of Bouterwek, 
still m(_)ve explicitly developed by Sismondi, on the de- 
sign of (Jervantes in Don Quixote, and which have been 
re])eatcd in other publications. According to these 
writers, the primary idea is that of a “man of elevated 
character, excited by heroic and enthusiastic feelings to 
the extravagant pitch of wishing to restore the ago of 
chivalry ; nor is it possible to form a more mistaken 
notion of this work than by considering it mei'ely as a 
satii'e, intended by the author to ridicule the absurd pas- 
sion for reading old romances.” ^ “The fundamental 
idea of Don Quixote,” says Sismondi, “is the eternal 
contrast between the spirit of poetry and that of prose. 
Men of an elevated soul propose to themselves as the 
object of life to be the defenders of tlie weak, the support 
of the oppressed, the champions of justice and innocence, 
liilce Don (h^ixote they find on every side the imago of 
the virtues they worship ; they believe that disinterest- 
edness, nobleness, courage, in short, knight-errantry, are 
still prevalent; and with no calculation of their own 
powers, ihey ex])ose thenivsolves for an ungrateful world, 
they offer themselves as a sacrifice to the laws and nilcs 
of an imaginary state of society.” * 

45. If this were a true representation of the scheme 
of Don Quixote, we cannot wonder that some persons 
should, as M. Sismondi tells us they do, consider it as 
the most melancholy book that has ever been written. 
They consider it also, no doubt, one of the most immoral, 
as chilling and ])ernicious in its influence on the social 
(ioiiverse of mankind, as the TTince of Machiavel is on 
their political intercourse. “Cervantes,” he proceeds, 
“ has shown us in some measure the vanity of greatness 
of soul and the delusion of heroism. ITe has drawn in 
Don (juixote a perfect man (un homme accom])li), who 
is ncverth(d(?ss the constant object of ridicule. Dravc 
beyond flic fViblcd knights he imitates, disinterested, 
honourable, generous, the most faithful and res])cctful of 
lovers, the best, of masters, fhe most accom])lishod and 
well-educated of gentlemen, all his enterprises end in 
discomfiture to himself, and in mischief to others.” M. 
Sismondi descants upon the peifcctions of the Knight of 

y Bouterwek, p. 334. * Litterature du Midi, vol. iii. p. 339. 
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Tja ]\lanclia with a gravity which it is not quite easy fur 
his l eaders to preserve. 

46. It might he answered hy a' phlegmatic ohservcr, 
that a more eiithusijism for doing good, if ex- rn.imbiy 
cited by vanity, and not accompanied by cum- 

mull sense, will seldom be very serviceable to ourselves or 
to others ; that men who in their heroism and care for 
the ot)presscd wvmld throw open the cages of lions, and 
set galley-slaves at liberty, not forgetting to break the 
limbs of harmless ])ersons whom they mistake for wi t)ng- 
doers, are a class of whom lion Quixote is the real ty])c ; 
and that the world being much the worse for such 
heroes, it might not bo immoral, notwithstanding their 
Ijonovolent enthusiasm, to jmt them out of countenance 
by a little ridicule. This however is not, as I conceive, 
the primary aim of Ceiwantes ; nor do I think that the 
exhibition of one great truth, as the predominant, but 
concealed, moral, of a long work, is in tht3 s})ii“it of his 
{ige. He possessed a very thoughtful mind and a ])ro- 
found knowledge of humanity ; yet the generalization 
which the hypothesis of lloutei wek and Sismondi re- 
(piires for the leading conception of Don Q)uixote, besides 
its being a little inconsistent Avith the valorous and ro- 
mantic character of its author, belongs to a moi'e ad- 
vanced ])eriod of })hilosuphy than his own. It will at 
nil events, 1 presume, be admitted, that wo cannot 
reason about Don (,),uixote except fiom the book ; and 1 
think it may be shown in a few words that these in- 
genious Avriters have been chielly misled by some Avant 
of consistency Avhich circumstances pi'odiiced in th(3 
author’s delineation of his hero. 

47. In the first chapter of this romance, CerA'ant(‘s, 
with a feAv strokes of a great master, sets before Dinvrmn* 
us the pau])er gerdleman, an early riser and ixoM-fn the 
keen s})ortsman, Avho “ Avhen he Avas idle, 

which was most part of the year,” gave himstdf up to 
reading books of chiAailry till he lost his Avits. The 
events that folloAv are in every one’s rticollection ; his 
lunacy consists no doubt only in one idea ; but this is 

absorbing that it perverts the evidence of his seiistjs 
and predominates in all his language. Jt is to be ob- 
served, thei’efoi'e, in relation to the nobleness of soul 
ascribed to Dtui Quixote, tliat every sentiment lie utters 
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is borrowed with a punctilious rigour from the romances 
of liis library ; he resorts to them on every occasion for 
precedents ; if he is intrepidly bi ave, it is because his 
madness and vaiiity have made him believe himself un- 
compicrablo ; if he bestows kingdoms, it is because 
Amadis would have done the same ; if he is honourable, 
courteous, a redresser of wrongs, it is in pursuance of 
these prototypes, from whom, except that he seems 
rather more scrupulous in chastity, it is liis only boast 
not to diverge. Those who talk of the exalted character 
of D(ui (,)uixote seem really to forget that, on these sub- 
jects, he has ilo charaeter at all ; he is the echo of 
romance ; and to praise him is merely to say that the 
tone of chivalry, which these productions studied to 
kc(!p up, and, in the hands (if inferior artists, foolishly 
exaggerated, was full of moral dignity, and has, in a 
subdued degree of force, model I( k 1 the character of a 
man of honour in the present day. Ibit throughout the 
lirst two volumes of Don Quixote, though in a few un- 
ijiiportant ]^assuges lie talks rationally, I cannot find 
Jiiore than two in which he displays any other know- 
ledge or strength of mind than the original delineation 
of the character would lead us to expect. 

48. ddi(5 case is much altered in the last two volumes. 

( 'Oiwantes had accpiired an immense pojmlarity, and per- 
ceived the opportunity, of which ho had already avjiiled 
liimself, that this romance gave foi* dis])l{iying his own 
mind. lie had become attached to a lieio who had 
made him illustrious, and sulVered himself to lose sight 
of the clear outline he had once .traced for Quixote’s 
])er.sonjility. Hence we find in all this second ])art that, 
.‘dthough the lunacy as to knights eiTant remains un- 
abated, 1 k‘ is, on all other subjects, not only rational in 
the low sense of the word, but clear, acute, profound, 
sarcastic, cool-headed. His ])hilosophy is elevated but 
not enthusiastic, his imagination is poetical, but it is re- 
strained by strong sense. 'Pbere are, in faet, two Don 
(biixotcs: one, whom Cervantes first designed to drau, 
the foolish gontlcman of La Mamdia, whose foolishness 
had made him frantic ; the other, a highly gifted, ac- 
complished model of the best eliivalrv, trained in all 
the court, tlm camp, or the college conld impart, but 
scalliod in one portion of his mind hy an inexplicable 
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visitation of monomania. Ono is inclined to ask wliy 
tliis Don Quixote, who is Cervantes, slioiild have boon 
iiioi'C likely to lose his intellects by readinp; roinaiu'os 
than Cervantes himself. As a matter of bodily disease, 
such an event is doubtless possible : but nothin<^ can be 
conceived more impro])er for fiction, nothiiiji; more in- 
capable of afibrding a moral lesson, than the insanity 
■svliieh arises wholly from disease. Insanity is, in no 
point of view, a theme for ridicule; and this is an inhe- 
rent fault of the romance (for those who have imagined 
that Cervantes has not rendered Quixote ridiculous 
have a strange notion of the word) ; but the thought- 
lessness of mankind, rather than their insensibility, (for 
they do not connect madness with misery,) furnishes 
some apology for the fii*st two volumes. In proportion 
as we perceive below the veil of mental delusion a 
noble intellect, we feel a painful sym]>athy with its 
humiliation: the character becomes more complicaft'd 
and interesting, but has less tnith and naturalness ; an 
objection which might also bo made, comparatively 
speaking, to the incidents in the latter volumes, whm'oin 
1 do not find the admirable probability that reigns 
through the former. But thw contrast of wisdom and 
virtue with insanity in the same subject would have 
been repulsive in the primary delineation ; as 1 think 
any one may judge, by suj)])osing that (hrvantes had, in 
the first cha])tor, drawn such a pictuin; of (hiixote as 
Houtcrw(‘k and Sismoiidi have drawn for him. 

49. 1 must therefore venture to think, as, I believe, 
the woild has generally thought for two centuries, that 
(k'rvantes had no more profound aim than he proposes 
to the readei*. Jf the fashion of 7’(*ading bad romances of 
chivalry perverted the taste of his contcmptjraries, and 
rendered their language ridiculous, it was natural that, a 
zealous lover of good literature should (5X])ose this foll}^ 
to the world by e.xagg(;rating its efh‘cts on a fictitious 
t^ersouago. Tt lias been said by some modern writer, 
though r cannot rcmiemher hy whom, that there was a 
side, in the mind of ( VrA-antes. 44ie7*e was i7id(U‘d a 
side of Ctxlm strirng sense, wliich so7nc take for n77poetical. 
lie thouglit the tone of those 7'omances extravagant, it, 
might naturally occur how ahsu7*d any U7ie 7nnst ap])oar, 
who should attempt to 7(3aliso in actual life the adA^e7i- 
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turcs of Amadis. Already a novelist, ho perceived th(} 
opportunities this idea suggested. It was a necessary 
coiise(pience that the liero iiiust he represented as lite- 
lally insane, since liis conduct would have been extra- 
vagant beyond the probability of fiction on any other 
hypothesis; and from this happy conception germinal ed 
in a very prolific mind the whole history of Don (^)uixote. 
Its sim])]icity is perfect: no 'limit could be finmd save 
the author’s discretion, or sense that he had drawn siifii- 
citmtly on his imagination; but the death of (juixote, 
which (’crvantes has been said to have determined upon, 
lest some one else should a second time presume to con- 
tinue the story, is in fact the only possible termination 
that could be given, after ho had elevated the character 
to that pitch of mental dignity which wo find in the last 
two volumes. 

00. Few books of moral philosophy dis])lay as deep an 

Kxct iii'jjdo insight into the mechanism of the mind as Don 
cjf tins Quixote. And wdieri we look also at the fertility 
lonunct. general probability of the 

evmits, and the grctit sim])licity (d‘ the story, Avliorein no 
artiiiees are 2 '>ractised to create suspense, or complicate 
th(i action, we shall think (Au’vtintos fully deserving of 
the glory that attends this monument of his genius. It 
is not merely tliat he is superior to all his predecessors 
and contemporaries. This, though it might account fur 
the Fnropean fame of his romancje, would be an inade- 
(piate testimony to its desert, (^ervantes stands on an 
eminence, below Avhich we must place the best of his 
successors. W’c have only to compare him Avith Lc 
iSage or Fielding, to judge) of his vast superiority. To 
Scott, indeed, he must yield in the variety of his power ; 
but ill tlie lino of comic romance, we should hardly think 
Scott his c(pial. 

01. The moral novels of Cervantes, as ho calls them 
Minor no. (Novcllas Exciiiplarcs), ai’C Avriilen, 1 believe, 
yoisof in a good style, but too short, and constructed 

Avitli too little artifice to rivet our inteicst. 
Their simplicity and truth, as in many of the old novels, 
otiuT have a certain charm ; but in the present age 
s viliKr of satiety in Avorks of fiction cannot 

.lunisa. overcome hut hy excellence. Of the Spa- 
nish comic I’oinanccs, in the picaresque style, several re- 
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main : Justina was tho most iiimous. One that docs not 
strictly belong to this lower class is the ^larcos de Oljre- 
gon of Espinol. This is supposed to have suggested iniich 
to Le Sage in Gil 111 as ; in fiict, the first stoiy we meet 
with is that of Jllergellina the physician’s wife. The 
style, though not dull, wants the grace and neatness (.»f 
he Sage. This is esteemed one of the best novels that 
S[)ain has produced. Italy was no longer the seat of this 
literature. A romance of chivalry by Marini (not the 
poet of that name), enlilled J1 Oaloandro ( IdIO), 
was translated but indiirerently into French by 
Scuderi, and has been pjaised by Salfi as full of imagi- 
nation, with characters skilfully diversified, and an in- 
teresting, well-conducted story.^ 

52. France in the sixteeutli century, content with 
Amadis de Gaul and the numerous romances of irnMuhro- 
tlie Spanish school, had contributed very little 
to that literature. lint now .she had native 
Avriters of both kinds, the pastoral and heroic, who ooin- 
])letely superseded the models they had before them. 
Their earliest essay was the Astrec of D’Erfe. Of this 
])astoral romance the first volume was published in KilO : 
the second in 1020; three more came slowly forth, that 
the world might have diic leisure to admiie. It contains 
about 5500 pages. It would bo almost as discreditabhs 
to have read such a book through at present, as it was to 
he ignorant of it in the ages of Louis XIII. Allusions, 
hoAvever, to real circumstances sei-vcd in some measure 
to lessen the insipidity of a love-story which seems to 
eipial any in absurdit}^ and Avant of interest. The style, 
and I can judge no farthei', having read but a fcAv pages, 
s(ieins easy and not unplcasing ; but the j)astoral tone is 
insufferably puerile, and a monotonous solmiinity makes 
us almost suspect that one source of its popularity was 
its •gentle effect when road in small poi’tions before icj- 
tiring to rest. It was nevertheless admired hy men of 
erudition, like Camus and lluet, or even by men of the 
Avorld like Rochefoucault.*’ 

53. From the union of the old chivalrims romaiujo 
Avith this iiowor stylo, the courtly pastoral, sprang an- 
other kind of fiction, the French heroic romance. Tliree 

'* Salfl, vol. .\iv. p. SH. p. IHl; Bioj^rapliio IJiiivcrsclU'; Bouler- 

b Ouiilop's Hiblury of Fiction, vol. iii. wok, vol. v. p. 295. 
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nearly contemporary writers, Gomberville, Calprcnetle, 
Hxroicro Supplied a number of voluminous sto- 

ries, frequently historical in some of their 
names, but utterly destitute of truth in circum- 
stances, characters, and manners. Gomberville 
led the way in his Polexandre, first published in 1632, 
and reaching in later editions to about 6000 pages. 
“ This,” says a modem writer, “ seems to have been the 
model of the works of Calprenode and Scuderi. This 
ponderous work may be regarded as a sort of interme- 
diate production between the later compositions and the 
ancient fables of chivalry. It has, indeed, a close affinity 
to the heroic romance ; but many of the exploits of the 
hero are as extravagant as those of a paladin or kniglit 
of the round table.” “ No romance in the language has 
so complex an intrigue, insomuch that it is followed with 
difficulty ; and the author has in successive editions ca- 
priciously remodelled parts of his story, which is wholly 
of his own invention.'* 

54. Calprenode, a poet of no contemptible powers of 
Cal irenodc pourcd forth his stores of rapid in- 

vention in several romances more celebrated 
than that of Gomberville. The first, which is contained 
in ten octavo volumes, is the Cassandra. This appeai’ed 
in 1 642, and was followed by the Cleopatra, putdished, 
according to the custom of romancers, in successive 
parts, the earliest in 1646. La Harpe thinks this un- 
questionably the best work of (kil])renede ; Jlouterw(;k 
seems to prefer the ( ’assandra, Pharamond is not wholly 
his own ; five out of twelve volumes belong to one De 
Vaumoriere, a continuator.^ Calprenede, like many 
others, had but a life estate in the temple of fame, and 
more happy, perhaps, than greater men, lived out the 
whole favour of the world, which, having been largely 
showered on his head, strewed no memorials on 'his 
giave. It became, soon after his death, through the 
satire of Boileau and the influence of a new style in 
fiction, a matter of course to turn him into ridicule. It 
is impossible that his romances should be read again ; 
but those who, for the pui'jwses of general criticism have 
gone back to these volumes, find not a little to praise 
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in his genius, and in some measure to explain liis popu- 
larity. “ Calprenede,*’ says Bouierwek, “ beLmgcxl to 
the extravagant party, which endeavoured to give a tri- 
umph to genius at the expense of taste, and by tliat very 
means played into the hands of the opposite party, which 
saw nothing so laudable as the observation of the rules 
which taste prescribed. We have only to become ac- 
quainted with any one of the prolix romances of Calpro- 
nede, such, for instance, as the (\issandra, to see clearly 
the spirit which animates the whole invention. Wo find 
there again the heroism of chivalry, the enthusiastic rap- 
tures of love, the struggle of duty with passion, the vic- 
tory of magnanimity, sincerity, and humanity, over force, 
fraud, and barbarism, in the genuine characters and cii - 
cumstances of romance. The events are skilfully inter- 
woven, and a truly poetical keeping belongs to the whole, 
however extended it may be. The diction of Calprenede 
is a little monotonous, but not at all trivial, and seldom 
affected. It is like that of old romance, grave, circum- 
stantial, somewhat in the chronicle style, but picturesque, 
agreeable, full of sensibility and simplicity. Many pas- 
sages might, if versitied, find a place in the most beauti- 
ful poem of this class.” ^ 

55. The honours of this romantic literature have long 
been shared by the female sex. In the age of 
Kiclielicu and Mazarin, this was represented by 
3Iaderaoisello de Scuderi, a name very glorious for a sea- 
son, but which unfortunately did not, like lhat of (’al- 
preiiode, continue to bo such during the whole lifntimo 
of her who bore it. The old age of JMadcmoiselle do 
Scuderi wtis ignominiously treated by the pitiless Boileau ; 
and, reaching more than her ninetieth year, she almost 
survived her only offspring, those of her pen. In her 
youth she had been the associate of the Eambouillet 
circle, and caught perhaps in some measure fVom them 
what she gave back with interest, a tone of perpetual 
affectation, and a pedantic gallantry, which could not 
withstand the first approach of ridicule. Her first ro- 
mance was Ibrahim, published in 1035; but the more 
celebrated were the Grand C’yrus and the (Jlclic. Each 
of these two romances is in ten volumes.^ The persons 

f Boutorwek, vi. 230. ‘ 8 TMogr. Univ.; Dunlop; Boutorwok. 
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chiefly connected with the Hotel Kambonillet sat for their 
pictures, as rersians or Babylonian's, in Cyrus. Julie 
d’Angennes herself bore the name of Ai-tenice, by which 
she was afterwards distinguished among her friends ; and 
it is a remarkable instance not only of the popularity of 
those romances, but of the respectful sentiment, whicdi, 
from the elevation and purity no one can deny them to 
(ixhibit, was always associated in the gravest persons 
witli their fictions, that a prelate of eminent fame for 
ehjquence, Flochier, in his funeral sermon on this lady, 
calls lier “ the incomparable Artenico.^’ Such an allu- 
sion would appear to us misplaced ; but we may presume 
that it was not so thought. Scuderi’s romances seem to 
have been remarkably the favourites fJ’tho clergy ; Iluet, 
Mascaron, Godeau, as much as Flechicr, wore her ardent 
admirers. “ I find,’* says the second of these, oneofth(3 
chief ornaments of the French ])ulpit, in writing to 
Mademoiselle do Scudori, “ so much in your works calcu- 
lated to reform the world, that in the sermons I am now 
preparing fur the court, you will often be on my tal)le 
by the side of St. Augustin and St. Bernard.”' In tlu^ 
writings of this lady we see the last footstoj) of the old 
(diivalrous romance. She, like Calpronede, had derived 
from this source the predominant characteristics of her 
personages, an exalted generosity, a disdain of all selfish 
considerations, a courage which attempts impossibilities 
and is rewarded by achieving them, a love outrageously 
hy])erbolical in pretence, yet intrinsically without pas- 
shjii, all, in shoii, that Gciwaiitos has bestowed on l)oii 
(Juixote. Love, however, or its counterfeit, gallantry, 
])lays a still more leading part in the French romance 
than in its (Castilian ])r()totypo : the feats of lieroes, 
though not less wonderful, are less prominent on the 
canvas, and a metaphysical pedfintry replaces the pom- 
pous metapliors in which the knight of sorrowful (?oun- 
tenanco had taken so much delight. The approbation 


h Seniions do FUjehier, ii. 325 (edit. 
1C90). lint probably IJossu«it would not 
liave stooped to this allusion. 

' llu)gr. Univ. Mademoiselle de Studeri 
was not gifted by nature with beauty, or, 
;!s this biogiupher more bluntly says, 
ei.iit d’uno extrOmo laideur. She would 
probably have wished this to have been 


otherwiso, but carried off the matter very 
well, as appears by her epigram on liei 
own picture by Xaiiteuil : 

Nauteuil, en faisant man image, 

A do son art divin Mgnale le pouvolr; 
J<‘ hais rues yeux dans mon miroir, 

Je les aime dans sou ouvrage. 
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of many persons, far superior judges to Dou Quixote, 
makes it impossible to doubt that the romances of (’al- 
prenode and Scuderi were better than his library. But 
as this is the least possible praise, it will certainly not 
tempt any one away fi'om the rich and varied repast of 
fiction which the last and present century liavo s])read 
before him. Mademoiselle de {Scuderi lias perverted his- 
tory still more than Calprenede, and changed lier Homans 
into languishing Parisians. It is not to be forgotten 
that the taste of her party, though it did not, properly 
speaking, infect (.Corneille, compelled him to weaken 
some of his tragedies. And this must be the justification 
of Boileau’s cutting ridicule u])on this tmly estimabU^ 
woman. She had certainly kept up a tone of severe and 
high morality, with which the aristocracy of 1 ’aris could 
ill dispense ; but it was one not difficult to feign, and 
there might bo Tartuffes of sentiment as well as of reli- 
gion. Whatever is false in taste is apt to be allied to 
what is insincere in character. 

50. The Argenis of Barclay, a son of the defender of 
royal authority against lepublican theories, is a Ai-gonis of 
Latin romance, superior perhaps to those after 
(^ervantes, which the Spanish or Fiench language could 
])oast. It has indeed always been reckoned among poli- 
tical allegories, lliat the state of France in the last 
years of Henry III, is partially shadowed in it, can 
admit of no doubt; several characters are faintly veiled 
(dtlier by anagram or Greek translation of tlieii’ names ; 
but whether to avoid the insi])idity of servile allegory, or 
to excite the reader by perplexity, Barclay has mingled 
so imudi of mere fiction with his story, that no attcm])ts 
at a regulai' key to the whole work can bo successful, 
nor in fact does the fable of this romance run in any 
pat;allel stream with real events. His object seems in 
great measure to have been the discussion of political 
questions in feigned dialogue. But though in these we 
find no want of acuteness or good sense, they have not 
at present much novelty in our eyes ; and though the 
style k really pleasing, or, as some have judged, exc;cl- 
lent,'‘ and the incidents not ill contrived, it might bo 

^ ColerirtRe has pronounced an ardent, of Livy or Tacitus. Coleridge’s l\ctuains 
and rather excessive eulogy on the Ian- vol. i, p. 2ii1. I cannot by any moans go 
gui^rc of the Argeuis, preferring it to that thb length; it bos struck me that the 
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hard to go entirely through a Latin romance of 700 pages, 
unless indeed we had no alteniative given but the perusal 
of the similar works in Spanish or French. The Argenis 
was published at Koine in 1622 ; some of the personages 
introduced by Barclay are his own contemjioraries ; a 
proof that he did n(.)t intend a strictly historical alle- 
His gory of the events of the last age. The Euphor- 
phormio. Qf same author resembles in some de- 
gree the Argenis, but, with less of story and character, 
has a more direct reference to European politics. It 
(jontains much political disquisition, and one whole book 
is employed in a description of the manners and laws of 
different countries with no disguise of names. 

57. (.^ampanella gave a loose to his fanciful humour in 
(^ampancii- fiction, entitled The City of the Sun, pub- 
iii scity lished at Frankfort in 1623, in imitation, per- 
(ii tiM' Sun Utoxiia. The City of the Sun is 

supposed to stand upon a mountain situated in Ceylon, 
under the ecpiator. A community of goods and women 
is established in this rcqniblie ; the princii)al magistrate 
of whi(.h is styled Sun, and is elected after a strict exa- 
mination in all kinds of science. Canqmnclla has brought 
ill so much of his own jdiilosophical system, that we may 
})resume that to have been the object of this romance. 
Tho Solars, he tells us, abstained at first from flesh, 
because they thought it cniel to kill animals. “ But 
afterwards considering that it would bo equally cruel to 
kill xilants, which are not less endowed with sensation, 
so that they must jicrish by famine, they undei'stoo<l 
that ignoble things were created for the use of nobler 
things, and now eat all things without scnqile.” An- 
other Latin, romance had some celebrity in its day, the 
Monarchia Solix)sorum, a satire on the Jesuits in the 
fictitious name of Lucius Cornelius Eurojieus. It has 
been ascribed to more than one person; the probable 
author is one IScotti, who had himself belonged to the 
order."' This book did not seem to me in the least inte- 
resting; if it is so in any degree, it must bo not as mere 
fiction, but as a revelation of secrets. 


Latinity is more that of Potronius Arbi- tho Enphormio. 

ter, but I am not well enough acquainted Biogr. Univ. : arts. Scotti and Jn- 
with that writer to siKJ.tk confidently, choffer; Niecron, vols. xxxv. and xxxi>:. 
The same observation seems a])plicable to 
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58. It is not so innch an extraordinary as an unfortu- 
nate deficiency in our own literaiy annals, that bo„ks 
England should have been destitute of the comic of i^otion m 
romance, or that deiived from real life, in this 

period ; since in fact we may say the same, as lias been 
seen, of France. The pirare^iqna novels of Spain were 
1 bought well worthy of translation; but it occurred to 
no one, or no one had the gift of genius, to shift the 
scene, and imitate their delineation of native manners. 
Of how much value would have been a genuine English 
novel, the mirror of actual life in the various ranks of 
society, written under Elizabeth or under the Stuarts ! 
\Vb should have seen, if the execution had not b(‘cn very 
coarse, and the delineation absolutely confined to low 
characters, the social habits of our forefathers better than 
by all our other sources of that knowledge, the plays, the 
letters, the traditions and anecdotes, the pictures or 
buildings of the time. Notwithstanding the interest 
which all profess to take in the history of manners, our 
notions of them are generally meagre and imj)ejfe(*t; 
and hence modern works of fiction are but crude and 
inaccurate designs when they endeavour to represent 
the living England of two centuries since. Even Scott, 
who had a fine instinctive perception of truth and nature, 
and Who had read much, does not appear to have' seized 
the genuine tone of conversation, and to have been a 
little misled by the stylo of Shaks])earo. I’his is rather 
elaborate and removed froni vulgar use by a sort of ai - 
chaism in phrase, and by a pointed tuni in the dialogic, 
adapted to theatric^al utterance, but wanting the (saso of 
ordinary speech. 

59. 1 can only produce two bo(^ks by English authois 
in this first part of the seventeenth century 

whiph fall properly under the class of novels Alter et 
or romances ; and of these one is written in 
Latin. This is the Mundus Alter et Idem of 
Bishop Hall, an imitation of the latter and weaker 
volumes of Babelais. A country in Terra Australis is 
divided into four regions, Crapulia, Viraginia, Moronea, 
and Lavernia. Maps of the whole land and of particular 
regions are given ; and the nature of the saHre, not much 
of which has any especial reference to England, may 
easily bo collected. It is not a very success||l effort. 
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00. Another prelate, or one who became such, Francis 
(Jodwin's Godwin, was the author of a iriuch more curious 
iie'M(Kn^’^ story. It is called the Man in the Moon, and 
* ' relates the jouniey of one Domingo (ionzalcz 
to that planet. Tliis was written by Godwin, according 
to Antony Wood, while he was a student at Oxford." By 
some internal proofs, it must have been later than 1500, 
and before the death of Elizabeth in 1 608. But it was 
not ])ublished till 1(588. It was translated into French, 
and became the model of Gyrano dc Bergerac, as he was 
of Swift. Godwin himself had no prototype, as far as J 
know, but Lucian. ITe resembles those writers in the 
natural and Veracious tone of his lies. The fiction is 
rather ingenious and amusing throughout; but the most 
remarkable part is the happy conjecture's, if we must 
say no more, of his philosophy. Kot only does the 
writer declare positively for the Copomican system, 
which was uncommon at that time, but he has sur- 
l)risingly understood the principle of gravitation, it being 
distinctly supposed that the earth’s attraction diminishes 
with (he distance. Kor is the following passage less 
curious : — “ 1 must lot you understand that the globe of 
the moon is not altogether destitute of an attractive 
])oW(Dr ; but it is far weaker than that of the earth ; as if 
a man do but spring upwards wilh all his force, as 
dancers do when they show their activity by capering, 
he shall be able to mount fifty or sixty feet high, and 
then he is quite beyond all attraction of the moon.” By 
this device Gonzalez returns from his soj(jurn in the 
latter, though it re(iuircd a more complex one to bring 
him thither. “ The moon,’^ he observes, “ is covered 
with a sea, except the j)arts which seem somewhat darker 
to us, and are diy land.” A contrary hypothesis came 
afterwards to prevail ; but we must not expect everything 
from our ingenious young student. 

(51. Though I can mention nothing else in English 
Howpii’s comes exactly within our notions of a 

lyaona’a romance, we may advert to the Dodona’s Grove 
.rove. James Howell. This is a strange allegory, 
without any ingenuity iii maintaining the analogy be- 

" Athena; Oxonienses, vol. ii. coL 558. work, and takes Dominic Gonzalez for 
It is remarkabtaj^hat Mr. Dunlop lias tlie real author. Hist, of Fiction, id. 
been ignorant (^^odwin’s claim to this 394. 
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tween the outer and inner story, which alone can give a 
reader any pleasure in allegorical writing. Tlie subject 
is the state of Europe, especially of England, about 1(140, 
under the guise of animated trees in a foi’cst. The stylo 
is like the following : — “ The next niorning the royal 
oliyes sent some })rimo elms to attend lYineo J{oe(jlino 
ill quality of officers of state; and a little after he was 
brought to the royal palace in the same state Elaiana’s 
kings use to bo attended the day of their coronation.” 
'riie contrivance is all along so clumsy and unintelligible, 
the inventioii so jioor .and absurd, the story, if story tliero 
be, so dull an echo of well-known events, tliat it is im- 
])ossible to reckon Dodon.a’s (Iriwe anything but an en- 
tire failure. Howell has no wit, but he has abundance 
of conceits, flat and commonplace enough. With all 
this he was a man of some sense and observatmn. His 
letters are entertaining, but they scarcely deserve con- 
sideration in this volume. 

02 . It is very possible that some small works belonging 
to this extensive class have been omitted, which ventures 
my readers, or myself on second consideration, •»> 
might think not unworthy of notice. It is also 
Olio so miscellaneous tlnit we might fairly doubt as to 
some which have a ccrlain claim to be admitted into it. 
Such arc the Adventures of the Baron de Fieneste, by 
the famous Agrippa d’Aiibigne (whos (5 autobiogra})liy, by 
the way, has at least the liveliness of fletion); a singular 
h(j()k, written in dialogue, where an im, aginary Ciascon 
haroTi recounts his tales of the camj) and the court. He 
is made to speak a patois not quite easy for ns to under- 
stand, and not perhaps woilh the while ; but it seems to 
contain much that illustrates the state (jf PTance about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. Much in 
tlik} book is satirical ; and tin; satire falls on the (Catho- 
lics, whom Fajiicsto, a mere foolish gentleman of Gascon 3 % 
is made to defend against an acute Huguenot. 
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HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
FROM KiOO TO 1050. 


Sect. I. 


Invention of Logarithnijj by Napier — New Geometry of Kepler and Cavalieri — 
Algelna — Harriott — Descartes — Astronomy — Kepler — Galileo — Cc^pernican 
System begins to prevail — Cartesian Theory of tlie ^Vorld — IMcchanical Dis- 
coveries of Galileo — Descartes — Hydrostatics — Optics. 


1 . In tlio La.st part of this work we have followed the pro- 
gress of mjithcinatieal }ind physical knowledge 
siSmeein dowii to the close of the sixteenth century. 
sixte( 3 ntb ';pi ^0 ancicut geometers had done so much in 

C6nturv. • ^ • • 

their own province of lines and figures that 
little more of importance could bo eft’oeted, except by 
new nuithods extending the limits of the science, or de- 
rived from some other source of invention. Algebra had 
yielded a more abundant harvest to the genius of th(3 
sixteenth century ; yet something here seemed to he 
wanting to give that science a character of utility and 
reference to gcmeral truth; nor had the fonnnlae of 
letters and radical signs that perceptible beauty which 
often wins us to delight iu geometrical theorems of as 
little apparent usefulness in their results. Meanwhile 
the primary laws, to which all mathematical reasonings 
in their relation to physical truths must he accommodated, 
lay hidden, or were erroneously conceived ; and none of 
these latter sciences, with the exception of astronomy, 
were beyond their mere infancy, either as to observation 
or theory. 

“ In this chapter my obligations to Histoire dos Matlicmatiqucs, which must 
Montiula are so miinerons that I shall he understood tube rny principal authority 
seldom make particular references to his as to/ac’<£. 
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2. Astronomy, cultivated in tlio latter part of the six- 
teenth century with much industry and success, 

was repressed, among other more insuperable ntvss ot cni- 
ubstacles, by the laborious calculations that it 
recpiired. The trigonometrical tables of sines, tangents, 
and secants, if they weie to produce any tolerable ac- 
curacy in astronomical observation, must be computial 
to six or seven places of decimals, upon which the regular 
processes of multiplication and division were perpetually 
to be employed. ^Phe consumption of time as well as 
risk of error which this occasioned was a serious evil to 
the practical astronomer. 

3. tJohn Kapier, laird of Merchiston, after several 
{i,ttem])ts to diminish this labour by devices of Napier’s in- 
his invention, was happy enough to discover voution of 
his famous method of logarithms. This he first 
published at Edinburgh in 1014, with the title, Miritici 
Logarithmomm (kinonis Descriptio, seu Arithmcticarum 
Supputationum Mirabilis Abbreviatio. Tie died in 1018; 
and in a posthumous edition, entitled j\Iirilici Tjogarith- 
luorum Canonis Coustructio, 1019, the method of con- 
struction, which had been at first withheld, is given ; 
and the system itself, in consequence, perhaps, of the 
suggestion of his friend Briggs, underwent some change. 

4. The invention of logjirithms is one of the rarest in- 
stances of sagacity in the history of mankind ; riioir 
and it has been justly noticed as rcnnarkable, 

that it issued complete from the mind of its author, and 
has not received any improvement since his time. It is 
hardly necessary to say that logarithms are a series of 
numbers, arranged in tables parallel to the series of 
Jiatuial numbers, and of such a construction that, by 
adding the logarithms of two of the latter, we obtain 
the logarithm of their product; by subtracting the lo- 
garithm of one number from that of another we obtain 
that of their quotient. The longest processes, therefore, 
of multiplic.ation and division arc spared, and reduced to 
one of mere addition or subtraction. 

5. It has been supposed that an arithmetical fact, said 
to be mentioned by Archimedes, and which is pmperty of 
certainly pointed out in the work of an early 
Gorman writer, Michael Stifelius, put Napier in ],y 

the riglit course for this invention. It will at 
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least serve to illustrate the principle of logaritliins. 
Slifeliiis slunvs that if in a geometrical progression wo 
add the indices of any terms in the series, we shall oIj- 
tain the index of the products of those terms. Thus, if 
we compare the geometrical progression, 1, 2, 4, 8, IG, 32, 
G4, with the arithmetical one which numbers the i)owers 
of the common ratio, namely, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G, we see 
that by adding two terms of the latter progression, as 2 
and 3, to which 4 and 8 coriespond in the gCiJino- 
trical scries, we obtain 5, to whi(;h 32, the product of 4 
by 8,' corresponds ; and the cpiotient would be obtained 
in a similar manner. But though this, which becomes 
self-evident when algebraical expressions are employed 
for the terms of a series, seemed at the time rather a 
curious projierty of numbers in geometrical progression, 
it was of little value in facilitating calculation. 

G. If Na})ier had simply considered numbers in them- 
KxtoiKkd to selves as repetitions of unity, which is their 
inagniiudi-s, mtelligiblo definition, it docs not seem 
that he could ever have carried this observation upon 
progressive sei’iesany farther. Xumerically understood, 
t he tm ins of a geometrical progTession proceed per salttm ; 
and in the series 2, 4, 8, 10, it is as unmeaning to say that 
3, 5, 0, 7, 9, in any possible sense, have a place, or can 
be ini reduced to any pui-juxse, as that 1, i, oi’ 
other fractions, are true numbers at all.^ The case, how- 
ever, is widely different when we use numbers as mei ely 
the signs of something ca])ablo of contiiinous increase or 
decrease ; of space, of duration, of velocity. These are, 
for onr convenience, divided by arbitrary intervals, to 
which th(i numerical unit is made to cori espond. But 
as these intervals arc indefinitely divisible, the unit is 
supposed capable of division into fractional parts, each 

b Few bi)()ks of nrilbmeUc, or even tos voeant, Kive fractioncs, esse quidiOii 
algebra, draw the reader’s attention at nni etnnlli quasi interrnedios. S' daddo, 
the outset to this essential distinetion be- quod jam transitur etc aAXo yevo<;. J^e- 
tween discrete and continuous quantity, spondetur enim non do quut, sod do 
which is almost sure to be overlooked in qaanio. I’ertinet igitnr ha^c respoiisio 
all their subsequent reasonings. Wallis proprie loquendo, non tarn ad quanlita- 
bas done it properly: after stating very tern disoreUnn, sen numeriim, quani ad 
clearly that there are no proper numbers coutiuuam ; prout hora supponitur e^se 
but integers, he meets the objection, that quid continuum in partes divisibile, 
fraciions are culled intermediate num- qiaunvis quidem haruni partiiim ad to- 
bers. Couced(i quidem sic respoiideri turn ratio numeris exprimatur. Mathosis 
posse; concodo cliam numeros qnos frac- Universalis, c, 1. 
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of them a representation of the ratio which a portion of 
the interval beai's to tlic' wliole. And thus also wo must 
see, that as fractions of the unit bear a relation to uni- 
form (quantity, so all the integral numbers which do not 
enter into the terms of a geometrical lU'ogrcssion cor- 
respond to certain portions of variable (piantity. If a 
body falling down an inclined plane accpiiros a velocity 
at one point which would carry it through two feet in a 
second, .and at a lower point one. which would carry it 
through four feet in the same time, there must, by the 
nature of a continually accelerated motion, be some point 
between these where the velocity might be represented 
by the number three. Hence, wherever the numbers of 
a common geometrical series, like 2, 4, 8, lb, re])roscnt 
velocities at certain intervals, the intermediate niimlx'rs 
will represent velocities at intermediate intervals ; and 
thus it may be siiid that all numbers are terms of a geo- 
metrical progression, but one which should always l)e 
considered as what it is —a progression c^ontinuous, not 
discrete quantity, capable of being indicated by number, 
but not numbe]* itself. 

7. It was a necessary consequence, that if all numbers 
could be treated as terms of a progression, and ^ 

if their indices could be found like those of an ‘ 
ordinary series, the method of tindiiig ])roducls of terms 
by addition of indices would bo universal. Tln^ nu ans 
tiiat Tsapier ado])ted for this purpose were sur])] isingly 
ingenious ; but it would be dillicuh to make tlnan eb'ar 
to those who ar(3 likely to require it, es])ecialh'without 
the use of lines. It may suffice to say that his ])rocess 
was laborious in the highest d(‘grce, consisting of the i]i- 
tcrpolation of (h):H 47 2 mean proportionals between 1 and 
2, and re])eating a similar and still more tcalions opera- 
tion for all prime numbers. 4die logarithms of other 
niifnbers were easily obtained, according to tlie funda- 
mental principle of the invention, by adding their factors. 
JiOgarithms a])pear to have been so called because they 
arc the sum of these mean ratios, \6ycoi' apiO^wr. 

8. In the original tables of Kapier the logarithm of 10 
was 2.8025850. In those published afterwards Tables of 
(1G18), he chenged this for 1.0000000, making, 

of course, that of 100, 2.0000000, and so forth. 

This construction has been followed since; but those ot 
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the first method are not wholly neglected ; they are 
called hyperbolical logarithms from expressing a pro- 
perty of that curve. Napier found a coadjutor well 
worthy of him in Henry Briggs, professor of geometry 
at Gresham College. It is uncertain from which of them 
the change in the form of logarithms proceeded. Briggs, 
in 1G18, published a table of logarithms up to 1000, cal- 
culated by himself. This was followed in 1624 by his 
greater work, Arithmetica Ijogarithmica, containing the 
logarithms of all natural numbers as high as 20,000, anil 
again from 90,000 to 100,000. These are calculated to 
fourteen places of decimals ; thus reducing the error, 
which, strictly speaking, must always exist from the 
principle of logarithmical construction, to an almost 
infinitesimal fraction. Ho had designed to publish a 
second table, with the logarithms of sines and tangents 
to the 1 00th part of a degree. Ihis he left in a con- 
siderably advanced state ; and it was published by Gelli- 
brand in 1633. •Gunter had as early as 1620 given the 
logarithms of sines and tangents on the sexagesimal 
scale, as far as seven decimals. Ylacq, a Dutch book- 
seller, }>i‘inted in 1628 a translation of Briggs’s Arith- 
metica Logarithmica, filling up the interval from 20,000 
to 90,000 with logarithms calculated to eleven decimals. 
Tie published also, in 1633, his Trigonometrica Arti- 
ficial is, the most useful work, perhaps, that had ap- 
peared, as it incoi’porated the labours of Briggs and Gol- 
librand. Kepler came like a master to the subject ; and 
observing that some foreign mathematicians disliked the 
theory u])on which Napier had explained the nature of 
logarithms, as not rigidly geometrical, gave one of his 
own, to which they could not object. But it may pro- 
bably he said, that the very novelty to which tlui dis- 
ciples of the ancient gcomctiy’’ were averse, the in- 
troduction of the notion of velocity into mathematical 
reasoning, was that which linked the abstract science of 
quantity with nature, and prepared the way for that 
expansive theory of infinites, which bears at once upon 
ilio subtlest truths that can exercise the understanding, 
and the most evident that can fall under the senses. 

9. It Wcos, indeed, ^at this time that the modern geo- 
Kopier’s i^^tiy, which, if it deviates something from the 
newRco- clearness and precision of the ancient, has in- 
comparably the advantage over it in its reach 
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of application, took its rise. Kepler was the man that 
led the way. He published in 1615 his Nova fc?tereo- 
nietria Doliorum, a treatise on the capacity of casks. In 
this ho considers the various solids which may be formed 
by the revolution of a segment of a conic section round 
a lino whi(;h is not its axis, a condition not unfi equent 
in the form of a cask. Many of the problems which he 
starts he is unable to solve. But what is most reimirk- 
able in this treatise is that he here suggests the bold 
idea, that a circle may be deemed to be composed of an 
infinite number of tnangles, having their bases in their 
circumference, and their common apex in the centre ; a 
cone, in like manner, of infinite pyramids, and a cylinder 
of infinite prisms.*" I’hc ancients had shown, as is well 
known, that a polygon inscribed in a circle, and another 
described about it, may, by continual bisection of their 
sides, be made to appr oach nearer to each other than by 
any assignable difference. The cii-cle itself lay, of course, 
between them. Euclid contents hims«lf with saying 
that the circle is greater than any polygon that can be 
inscribed in it, and less than any polygon that can be 
described about it. The method by which they apj)i*oxi- 
niated to the curve space by continual increase or dimi- 
nution of the rectilineal figure was calk'd exhaustion ; 
and the space itself is properly called by later geometers 
the limit. As cuivilineal and rectilineal spaces cannot 
possibly be compared by means of superposition, or by 
sliowing that their several constituent portions could bo 
made to coincide, it had long been acknowledged by the 
best geometers impossible to quadrate by a dii’cct process 
any curve surface. But Archimedes had found, as to the 
l)arabola, that there was a lectilineal s])aec, (.)f whi(di he 
could indirectly demonstrate that it was equal, that is, 
could not be unequal, to the curve itself. 

It). In this state of the general problem, the ancient 
methods of indefinite approximation luiving pro- 
pared the way, Kepler came to his solution of 
questions which regarded the capacity of ves- ' 

scls. According to Fabroni he supposed solids to con- 
sist of an infinite number of surfaces, surfaces of an 
infinity of lines, lines of infinite points.*^ If this bo 

® Fabroni, Vita; Italonim, i. 272 . superficies autem ex lineis infinitis, ac 

Idem qnoque solida eojiitavit cx in- lineis ex infinitis punctis^. Osteridit ip'-e 
finite numero snperficierum existere, quantumearatione brevier fieri via pobsit 
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strictly true, he must have left little, in point of invention, 
foi* (javalieri. So long as geometry is employed as a 
method of logic, an exercise of the understanding on 
those modifications of quantity which the imaginaiion 
cannot grasp, such as ^^oints, lines, infinites, it must 
appear almost an offensive absurdity to speak of a circle 
as a polygon with an infinite number of sides. But when 
it becomes the handmaid of practical art, or even of 
])hysical science, there can be no other objection than 
always arises from incongruity and incorrectness of lan- 
guagp. It has been found possible to avoid the ex- 
pressions attributed to Kepler : but they seem to denote, 
in fact, nothing more than those of Euclid or Archi- 
medes ; that the difference between a rnagTiitude and its 
limit may be regularly diminished, till without strictly 
vanishing it becomes less than any assignable quantity, 
and may consequently be disregarded in reasoning upon 
actual bodies. 

1 1 . Galileo, says Fabroni, trod in the steps of Ke]>lcr, 
Adoptfd l>y and in his first dialogue on mechanics, when 
(Jiiiii. u. treating of a cylinder cut out of an hemisphere, 
became conversant with indivisibles (familiarem habere 
ccepit cum indivisibilibus usum). But in that dialogue 
ho confused tlui mota])hysical notions of divisible quan- 
tity, supposing it to bo composed of unextended iinli- 
visildes ; and not venturing to affirm that infinites could 
be equal or unecpial to one another, he prefeired to say 
that words denoting equality or excess could only be us(mI 
as to finite quantities. In his fourth dialogue on tin* 
(■(^aitre of gravity, he comes back to the exhaustive method 
of Archimedes.''’ 

12. Cavalieri, professor of mathematics at Bologna, 
KxtfMuiod geiuually reputed father of the new geo- 
inq'avii- me try, though Kepler seems to have so greatly 

aiitieipated him, had completed his IVlethc^ of 
Indivisibles in l(i2(>. The book was not published till 
His leading principle is that solids are composed 
of an infinite nninber of surfaces placed one above another 
as their indivisible elements. Surfaces ai*e formed in 


ad v«_*ni qiiifdiun captii diftit iliora, cum ant .solidis, qu,Ti meiisuranda essent, ita 
antiquarum demcmstratiouum circuitus declinarcntur. Fabroni, Vitas Italoruni. 
uc nuMhodus inter se eomparandi flp»n'as i. 272. * 

circuniscriptas et inscriptas iia plaiiia *-* Ibid. 
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like manner by lines, and lines by points. This, however, 
ho assorts with some excuse and explanation ; declaring 
that lib does not use tlie words so strictly as to have it 
supposed that divisible quantities truly and literally con- 
sist of indivisibles, but that the ratio ot' solids is the same 
as that of an infinite number of suriaces, and the ratio 
of surfaces the same as that of an infinite numlier of 
lines ; and to put an end to cavil, he demonstrated that 
the same consccpiences would follow if a method should 
be adojiied, borrowing nothing from the consideration of 
indivisibles.^ This ex})Janation seems to have been given 
after his method had been attacked by (luldiii in J()40. 

Id. It was a main object of (''avalieri’s geometry to 
tlemunstrate the proportions of diflerent solids, ^ppiiod to 
This is ])artly done by Euclid, but generally in ni'* ratios 
ail indirect manner. A cone, according to 
(’avalicri, is composed of an infinite number of circles 
decreasing from the base to the summit, a cylinder of an 
infinite number of etpial circles. Tic seeks therefore the 
ratio of the sum of all the former to that of tdl the latter, 
'fhe method of summing an infinite scries of teinis in 
arithmetical progTession was already known. The dia- 
iiKders of the circles in the cone decreasing uniformly 
woi’o in arithmetical progression, and the circles would 
l)e as their squares, lie found that when the numl)or of 
terms is infinitely great, the sum of all the s(piares de- 
scribed on lines in arithmetical progression, is exactly 
one-third of the greatest square mnlti])liod by the 
number of terms. Hence the cone is one-third of a 
cylinder of the same base and altitude, and similar 
proof may be given as to the ratios of otlnu' solids. 

14. This bolder geometry was now very gmicrally 
ai)plicd in diflicult investigations. A proof was given in 

f Non eo rigore a so vocc's adhibori, pernloront. Fabroni. 
nr si dTvl(lit!« (juaMfiiatc’s V(T(* ac proprii* U nVst aucun las dans la gronidtrio 
«“x indivisibilibus oxisifrciit ; vcnimbi- des indivisiblrs, (pi’oii nc puNsc fatile- 
mrn id sibi dvuitaxat voile, ut pmjwrtio nwnt mluire a la forme anciotine do 
sulidoram oadom esset ac ratio superfi- domonstration. Ainsi, cost sarrotor a 
niTuin omnium nuujoro infiiiitarnni, et I’ctorce quo de diirancr sur le mot d in- 
proportio suporflcicnim eadem ac ilia divisiblcs. Jl ost iuipropro si Ton vout, 
inliiiitfirnm lijio.'ynm : doniqiie iit omnia, mais il n’on rdsiilto auciin danger pour 
Huaj contra dici fxjterunt, in radice j)r}c- la pcometrio; ot loin de^conduire a I’or- 
t'Uleret, demonstvavit, oj. -.dem omnino reur, cette methodo, au contrail e, a I'td 
«)nsecutioncs crui, si methodi aut ra- utile [xjur atteindre h. des v^ritds qni 
tionna adhil)crontur ornnino diversjv, qu£e avoient eobappe jnsqu'alors aux efforts 
nihil ab indivisibilium consideratione des gccmctrcs. Montucla, vol. ii. p. 39. 

VOL. in. 2 D 
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tlio celebrated problems relative to the cycloid, which 
I’robI<>m of served as a test of skill to the mathematicians 
the cycloid. Qf age. Tlic cycloid is the curve described 
by a point in a circle, while it makes one revolution 
along an horizontal base, as in the case of a carriage- 
wheel. It was far more difficult to determine its area. 
Tt was at first taken for the segment of a circle. Galileo 
considered it, but with no success. Mersenne, who wtis 
also uner[ual to the j>roblem, suggested it to a very good 
geometer, Itoberval, who after some years, in KLU, do- 
morij^trated that the area of the cycloid is equal to thrice 
the area of the- generating circle. Mersenne communi- 
cated this discijvcry to Dcscaites, who, treating the 
matter as easy, sent a short demonstration of his own. 
On hobcrval’s intimating that he had been aided by a 
knowledge of the solution, Descartes found out the tan- 
gents of the curve, and challenged Koberval and Fermat 
to do the same. Fermat succeeded in this, butltoberval 
could not achieve the ])roblem, in which Galileo also 
and (-avalieri failed; though it seims to have been 
solved afterwards by V'iviani. “ Such,” says Montuela, 
“ was the su])eriority of Descartes over all the geometers 
of his age, that questions which most ])erplexed them 
cost him but an ordinary dcigree of attention.” In this 
problem of the tangents (and it might not perhaps have 
l)een worth while to mention it otherwise in so brief a 
sketch) Descartes made use of the ])rinciple introduced 
by Keplei*, considering the cuive as a ])olygon of an in- 
tiiiife number of sidc.s, so that an inlinitely small arc is 
ecpial to its chord. The cycloid has been called by 
IMontucla the Helen of geometers. This beauty was at 
least th() cause of war, and produced a long controversy. 
TIic Italians claim tluj original invention as their own: 
but Montuela seems to have vindicated the right ot 
France to ('very solution im]iortant in geometry. ‘’Nor 
were the friends of Itobeiwal and Format dis])osed to 
acknowledge so much of the exclusive right of Descartes 
as was challengt'd by his disciples. Fascal, in his h.is- 
tory of the cycloid, ent(^r.s the lists on the side of Itober- 
val. This was not ])ublished till 11)58. 

15. Without dwelling more minutely on geometrical 
Proprrssof treatises of less importance, though in them- 
aigebm. solves valuable, such as that of Gregory St. 
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Vincent in 1647, or the Cyclometricns of Willebrod 
Snell ill 1621, we come to the inogress of analysis 
during this period. The works of Vieta, it ina}^ he 
observed, were chiefly published after the year 1600, 
They left, as must be admitted, not much in principle 
for the more splendid generalizations of Harriott and 
Descartes. It is not unlikely that the mere employment 
of a more perfect notation would have led the acute mind 
of Yieta to truths which seem to us who are accpiainted 
with them but a little beyond what he discovered. 

16. Briggs, in his Arithmetica Logarithmica, was the 
first who clearly showed what is called the nrigfjs. 
Binomial Theorem, or a compendious inetliod 
of involution, by means of the necessary order of co- 
eflicients in the successive powei*s of a binomial quan- 
tity. Cardan had partial 1}^ and Yieta more (dearly, 
seen this, nor, fis far as his notation went, was it likely 
to escape the profound mind of the lattei*. Albert 
Cirard, a Dutchman, in his Invention Tsouvelle en 
Algebro, 1620, conceived a bcittcr notion of negative 
roots than his ])rcdccessors. Hven Yieta had not paid 
attention to them in any solution. Girard, how^evor, m^t 
only assigns their form, and shows that in a coi tain class 
of cubic equations there must always be one or two of 
this descri])tion, but uses this remarkable expressioji : 
“ A negative solution means in g(‘omefry that the tninus 
recodes as the advances.” « It seems manifest that 
till some such idea suggested itself to the minds of ana- 
lysts, the consideration of negative roots, though tiny 
could not possibly avoid perceiving their existence, would 
merely have confused their solutions, it cannot, there- 
fore, 1)0 surprising that not only (kirdan and Yieta, but 
1 1 airiott himself, sliould Inive paid little attention to tlioni. 

. 17. Harriott, the companion of Hir Walter Baleigh in 
Virginia, and the friend of the Earl of North- 
umhiU’land, in whose house he spent the latter 
part of his life, w^as destined to make the last grtjat dis- 
(jovery in the pure science of algebra. Tlumgh he is 
mentioned hero after Girard, since tlie Artis Analytics 
Eraxis'was not published till 16.‘H, this was ten years 
after the author’s death. IlaiTiott arrived at a complete 

fe' La solution ]»ar moins s’explique cn . roculo ob le plus avanw. Montucia, 
g(?oinc(ric cn retn>Kradanl, et Ic luoins !>. ll'i. 

2 I) 2 
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tlieH)ry of the genesis of equations, which Cardan and 
Yieta had but partially coiiecived. lly bringing all the 
terms on (jiic side, so as to niake them equal to zero, he 
found out that every unknown (quantity in an equation 
has as ihaiiy values as the index of its powers in the 
fii’st term denotes ; and that those values, in a necessary 
sequence of combinations, fonn the co-etlicients of the 
succecjding terms into which the decreasing powers of 
the unknown quantity enter, as they do also, by their 
united pnxluct, the last or known term of the equation. 
This discovciy facilitated the solution of equations by 
the nec(‘ssaiy com})osition of their terms which it dis- 
played. It was evident, for example, that each integral 
root of an equation must be a factor, and conseciucntly a 
divisor, of the last term.*' 

18. Harriott introduced the use of small letters in- 
stead of capitals in algcbiu ; he employed vowels for 
unknown, consonants foi* known quantities, and joined 
them to express their product.’ There is certainly not 
much in tliis ; but its evident convenience renders it 
womhjrful that it should have been reserved for so late 
an au’a. Wallis, in his History of Algebra, ascribes to 
Harriott a long list of discoveries, which have been 
reclaimed for (hrdan and Viela, the great found(.‘rs 
of the higher algebra, by Cossali and JMontucla.’^ 
The latter of these writers has been charged, even by 
foreigners, with similar injustice towards our country- 
man ; and that he has been provoked by what he thought 
the unfairness of Wallis to something like a depreciation 
(d' Harriott, seems as clear as that he has himself robbed 
( \ardan of part of his due credit in swelling the account 
of V iota’s discoveries. From the general integrity, 

i> IlaiTiotl’s book is a lliin folio of of VietJi, tbouffli lie still used capital 
1>*0 pages, with very little bcsulcs ex- letters. He alsogavesuccinrtly thcJ)ra^i^ 
amplcs; for his principles are .shortly and of algebra, or the elementary rules 
obhcnrely lai<l down. Whoever is the find in onr common hooks, which, though 
author of tlie jireface to this work cannot what are now first leariK'd, wore, from 
he said to have suppn'ssed or extenuateti the singular course of algebraical history, 
the merits of Vieta, or to have claiinwl discovered late. They are, however, givi ii 
anytliing for Harriott hut what he is al- also by Harriott. Wallisii Algebra, 
lowed to have deserved. Moiituelaju.stly k These may he found in the artich' 
olwervos, that Harriott ivrymiWy makes Harriott of the IJiogniphia Hritannica. 
an equation eipial to zero, by bringing all Wallis, however, does not suppress the 
the quantities to one side of the equation, honour due to Vieta quite as much as is 

I Oiightred, in his Clavis IVIathomalica, intimated by Montucla. 
published in ItiSl, abbreviated the rules 
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however, of Montucla’s writings, I am much inclined to 
acquit him of any wilful partiality. 

19. Harriott had shown what were the hidden laws of 
algcbi*a, as the science of symbolical notation, 

But one man, the pride of Franco and wonder 
of his contemporaries, w.xs destined to flash light upon 
the labours of the analyst, and to ])oint out what those 
symbols, so darkly and painfully traced, and resulting 
commonly in irrational or ev(‘n im]^x)ssible forms, 
might represent and explain. The use of numbers, 
or of letters denoting numbcis, for lines and rectangles 
capable of division into aliquot parts, had long been too 
obvious to be overlooked, and is only a compendious 
abbreviation of geometrical })roof. The next step made 
was the perceiving that irrational numbers, as they are 
called, represent incommensurable quantities ; that is, if 
unity be taken for the side of a square, the scpiare-root 
of two will represent its diagonal. Gradually the ap])li- 
cation of numerical and algebraical <‘alculation to tlie 
solution of problems respecting magnitude betaime more 
frequent and reflned."* it is certain, however, that no 
one before Descartes had employed algebraic formula'^ in 
the eonstniction of curves : that is, had taught the in- 
verse pi'occss, not only how to oxpresss diagrams by 
algebra, but how to turn algebra into diagrams. The 
ancient geometers, he observess, were scrupulous al)out 
using the language of arithmetic in geometry, which 
could only proceed from their not perceiving the rela- 
tion between the two ; and this has prodiuicd a great deal 
of obscurity and embarrassment in some of their demon- 
strations." 

20. The principle wliieb D(*scartes establislnss is that 
every curve of those wliicb are called geomc- ^ ^ 
tricj^l, has its fundamental ccpiation expressing < of 
the cemstant relation between the absciss and 

the ordinate. 1'bus the rectanghi under the 
abscisses of a diameter of the circle is ecpial to the 
scpiare of tlu^ ordinate, and the other conic sections, as 
well as liiglier curves, have each their leading property, 
which detei'iniiies their nature, and shows lioWthey may 
be generated. A simple equation can only express tlie 


”* Set* note in vol. ii. p. 323. 


fKuvrcs do Dciscartes, v. 323. 
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relation of straight linc.s ; the solutions of a quadratic 
must be found in one of the four conic sections, and the 
higher powers of an unknown quantity lead to curves of 
a superior order. The beautiful and extensive ilieory 
developed by IJescartcs in this short treatise displays a 
most consummate felicity of genius. That such a man, 
endowed with faculties so original, should have en- 
croached on the just rights of others, is what we can 
only believe witli reluctance. 

21. It must, however, bo owned that, independently 
of the suspicions of an unacknowledged appro- 
piiiKUrism priation of what others had thought before him, 
rlott which unfoilunately hang over all the writings 
of Descartes, he has taken to himself the whole 
tlieory of 1 farriott on the nature of equations in a manner 
which, if it is not a remarkable case of simultaneous in- 
vention, can only be reckoned a very unwarrantable 
iplagiarism. For not only he docs not name 1 farriott, 
b\it ho evidently introduces the subject as an important 
discovery of his own, and in one of his letters asserts his 
originality in the most positive language." Still it is 
qTiito possible that, pre])ared as the way had been by 
Yicta, and gifted as Descartes was with a wondeifully 


'I’niit s’en fant qm* li*sclu>scs que j’ai 
eiTitos piiissLMit. <!tre niM.‘in(»nt tiroos de 
Viote, <iu’au contrairo tc qni cat cause 
([nc moil truitt^ cst difficile a entendre, 
c (’St (iiie j’ai tAelid j\ n'y rien incttre que 
ce <iuo j’ai cril ii’avoir point (^0 su ni par 
lui ni par ancini autre; coinine on pout 
voir si on contere ce <pic j’ai <*iTit dn 
nomlirc des racines qui sont en cliaque 
Oiuation, dans la pane 372, qui est I'en- 
droit oil j(‘ roininence ii doiiner les regies 
d(* iium alnebre, avec ce que Vieto en a 
(•or it tout, a la tin de son livre, i)e Emen- 
datione .Equatiomini; car on verra que 
j(' Ic d(*termine {^eiK'ralemeut en tontes 
(•(piations, au lieu que lui n'en ayant 
donm! que quelques exeiiiples partieu- 
liers, (lout il fait 'ton tet’ois si grand dtat 
(pi il a voiilu conclun* sou livre par la, U 
a inoiitre qu’il lie le poiivoit dcUermiiier 
eii giMieral. Et aiiisi j ai coinineiicc; on 
il avoit aclu'vd, ee qiiej’ai fait toutetois 
sans y peiiser; car j’ai plus feuillete 
Vi(‘te depuis que j’ai reyii votre derniere 
que je n’avois jamais fiiit auparavaiit, 
I’ayaut trouvi^ iei jiar luisard eiitre les 
mains d’un de mes amis ; et entre nous. 


Je lie tronve pas qu’il en ait tant su que 
jepeiisois, nonobstaut qu’il ITit lorl liahile, 
This is in a letter to Merseniie in 1037. 
(Euvres de Dcstarles, V(jl. v1. p. .'MO. 

'I'he charge of plagiarism from Harriott 
was broiiglit against Descartes in )iis life- 
time: IJoberval, when an English gentle- 
in.in showed him the Artis Analytic;!' 
I 'rax is, exclaimed e.igcrly, “Jll’avu' il 
I’a vu !” Jt is also a very Su.spieious cir- 
eninstanr.e, if true, as it appears to be, 
that 1 lescartes was in England the year 
(1631) that Harriott’s work appeared. 
(Jareavi, a friend of Roix rval, in a'letfer 
to Descartes in lt5!9, plainly intimates to 
him that he has only copied Harriott as 
to the nature of equations. (Euvres do 
DesCiirles, V(j1. x. }>. 373. To this .‘iceii.si- 
tioii De.scarte.s made no reply. See Hio- 
graphia liritfuniioa, art. Harriott. 'I’he 
IJiographie Universelle iinlairly sup- 
presses all mention of this, and labours to 
depn eiute Harriott. 

See Leibnitz’s catalogue of the snp- 
ixised thefts of Descartes in vol. iil. p. S" 
of this work. 
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intuitive acuteness in all mathematical reasoning, he 
may in this, as in other instances, have divined the 
wliole theory by himself. 31ontucla extols tlie algebra 
of Descartes, that is, so much of it as can bo fairly 
claimed for him without any precursor, very big’hly ; 
and some of his inventions in the treatment of equations 
have long been current in books on tliat science, lie 
was the first who showed what were called impossible 
or imaginary roots, though he never assigns them, deem- 
ing them no quantities at all. lie wns also, perhaps, the 
first who fully understood negative roofs, though he still 
retains the appellation, false roots, which is not so good 
as Harriott’s epithet, privative. According to his ])ane- 
gyrist, ho first ])ointed out that in every equatioTi (the 
terms being all on one side) which has no imaginary 
roots, there are as many changes of signs as positive 
roots, as many continuations of them as negative. 

22. The geometer next in genius to Descartes, and 
perhaps nearer to him than to any third, Avas 
Fermat, a man of various acMpiirements, of high 
rank in the parliament of Toulouse, and of a mind inca- 
pable of envy, forgiving of detraction, and delighting in 
truth, witli almost too much indifference to praise. The 
works of Fermat were not publishcul till long after 
his death in lOOo; but his frequent discussions with 
Deseftrtes, by the intervention of their common corre- 
spondent Mersenne, render this place more a]i])i ()priate 
for the introduction of his name. In these controversies 
Descartes never behaved to Fermat Avith the resy)eot diu^ 
to his talents ; in fact, no one Avas ever more jtjalous (jf 
his own pre-eminence, or more unwilling to acknoAvlcdge 
the claims of those Avho scrupled to follow him im- 
plicitly, and who might in any manner be thought rivals 
of his fame. Vet it is this unhapjAy temper of J)escart(\s 
which ought to, render us more slow to credit the sus- 
picions of his designed plagiarism from the discoveries 
of others; since this, comhiiicd with his uiiAvillingness 
to acknowledge their merits, and atlected ignorance of 
their writings, Avould form a character we should not 
readily aseril^e to a man of great genius, and whose own 
Avritings give many apparent indications of sincerity 
and virtue. But in fact there was in this age a great 
probability of sinmltaneons invention in science, from 
developing principles that had been partially brought to 
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light. Thus Eoherval discovered the same method of 
indivisibles as Cavalicri, and Descartes must equally 
have been led to his theory of tangents by that of Kej)- 
ler. Fermat also, who was in possession of his principal 
discoveries before the geometry of Descartes saw the 
light, derived from Kc})lcr his own celebrated method, 
da rna.nms at viininm : a method of discovering the greatest 
or least value of a variable quantity, such as the ordi- 
nate of a curve. It depends on the same principle as 
that of Ke])ler. From this ho deduced a rule for draw- 
ing tangents to curves dilFercnt from that of Descartes. 
This led to a controversy between the two geometers, 
carried on by Descartes, who yet is deemed to have 
boon in the wrong, with his usual quickness of resent- 
ment. Several other discoveries, both in pure algebra 
and geometry, illustrate the name of Fernuit.P 

2d. The new geometry of Descartes was not received 
with the universal admiration it deserved. Be- 
SiHry sides its conciseness and the inroad it made on 
luuTriiT* prejudices as to geometrical methods, the 
general boldness of the author’s speculations in 
]»hysical and metaphysical philosophy, as well as his 
indiscreet temper, alienated many who ought to have 
a])preciated it ; and it was in his own country, where 
he liad ceased to reside, that Descartes had the fewest 
admirers. Eoherval made some objections to his rival’s 
alg('bra, but with litthi success. A commentary on the 
treatise «)f Deseartc^s by Schooten, professor of geometiy 
at Leyden, lirst appeared in lt)40. 

24. Among those who devoted themselves ardently 
A«<trun()iny aud succcssfully to asti’oiiomicial observations 
— kq)i<T. sixteenth century, was .)ohn 

Kepler, a native of Wirtemburg, who had already shown 
that he was likely To inherit the mantle of Tycho Brahe., 
He published some astronomical treatises of compara- 
tively small importaiKje in the first years of the present 
])eriod. But in 1609 he made an epoch in that science 
l)y his Astronomia K(»va lUTwXoyqror, or Commentaries 
on the LManet Mars. It had been always assumed that 
the heavenly bodies revolve in circular orbits round 
Ilnur centre, whether this were taken to be the sun or 

r A fjood article on Fermat by M. Maurice will be found in the Biographic Uni- 
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the earth. There was, however, an apparent eccentricity 
or deviation from this circular motion, wliich it liad 
been very difficult to explain, and for this rtideiny luul 
devised his complex system of epicycles. jS’o ])lanet 
showed more of this eccentricity than JMars ; and it was 
to Mars that Kepler turned his attention. After many 
laborious r(\scarches ho was brought by degrees to the 
great discovery, that the motion of tlie planets, among 
which, having adopted the ropcniican system, he n^ck- 
oned the earth, is not peiformed in circular but in 
elliptical orbits, the sun not occupying tlu) centre but 
one of the foci of the curve ; and, secondly, that it is 
])erf()rined with such a varying velocity, th.at the areas 
described hy the radius vector, or lino which joins this 
focus to the revolving ])lanet, gre always j)ro])ortional to 
the times. A planet, therefore, moves less rapidly as it 
becomes more distant from the sun. Thos(*. arc tlic fiist 
and second of the throe great laws of Kojdor. 'Flie tiling 
was not discovered by him till some years afterwards, 
lie tells ns himself tiiat, on the 8th of May, 11)18, after 
long toil in investigating the proportion of the periodic 
times of tlie planetary movements to their orbits, an idea 
struck his luind, which, chancing to make a mistake in 
the calculation, he soon rejected. Ihit a week after, 
returning to the subject, ho entirely established his 
grand discovery, tliat the squares ol’ the times of i‘t‘Vo- 
lution are as the cubes of the mean distance's of the 
planets.. This was first made known to the world in his 
Mystoriumt^osniograpliicum, published iu ; a work 
mingled up with iiiauy stiango elfusioiis of a mind far 
more ecccntiic than any of the planets with Avhich it 
was engaged. In the Kpitome Astronomim ( !o])eiTiicana?, 
printed the same year, ho endeavours to deduce tliis law 
troin his theory of centrifugal forces, lie had no small 
insight into the pi'inciples of universal giavitation, as an 
attribute of matter; but several of his assumptions as to 
the laws of motion are not consonant to truth. There 
seems indeed to have been a considcn ahlo degree of good 
fortune in tlie discoveries of Kepler; yet this may be 
deemed the I'eward of bis indefatigable laboriousness, 
and of the ingennonsness with which he renounced any 
hypothesis that he could not reconcile with his adyancing 
knowledge of the pluenoinena. 
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25. The appearance of three comets in 1618 called 

Conjectures more the astronomers of Europe to specu- 

to lat (3 on the natui‘o of those anomalous bodies, 

comets. They still passed for harbingers of worldly 

catastrophes ; and those who feared them least could not 
interpret their a])parent irregularity. Galileo, thongli 
Tycho Brahe had formed a juster notion, unfortunately 
took them for atmospheric meteors. Kepler, though he 
brought them from the far regions of space, did not 
suspect the natitre of their orbits, and thought that, 
moving in straight lines, they were finally dispersed and 
caijio to nothing. But a Jesuit, Grassi, in a treatise, 
J)e Tribus (^ometis, Borne, 1619, had the honour of ex- 
jJaining what had bafiled Galileo, and first held them to 
be planets moving in vast ellipses round the sun.*^ 

26. But long before this time the name of Galileo had 

(’aiii(M)’s immortal by discoveries which, though 

Ldisc,ov(>ryof they would ccrlaiuly have soon been made hy 
satellite's other, perhaps far inferior, obsci-ver, were 

happily reserved for the most philosophical 
genius of the age. Galileo assures us that, having heard 
of the invention of an instrument in Holland which 
enlarged the size of distant objects, but knowing nothing 
of its construction, he began to study the theory of 
refi’actions, till he found by experiment, that by means 
of a convex and concave glass in a tube ho could magnify 
ail object threefold. He was thus encouraged to make 
another which magnified thirty times ; and this he ex- 
hibited in the autumn of 1609 to the inhabitants of 
Venice. Having made a present of his first telescope to 
the senate, who rewarded him with a pension, he soon 
constructed another ; and in one of the first nights of 
January, 1610, directing it towards the moon, was 
astonished to see her surfice and edges covered with 
inequalities. These he considered to be mountains, and 
judged by a sort of measurement that some of them must 
exceed those of the earth. His next observation was of 
the milky way ; and this he found to derive its nebulous 
lustre from myriads of stars not distinguishable, through 
their remoteness, by the unassisted sight of man, JTie 
nebulae in the constellation Orion he perceived to be 


/i The IJii'graphie Universelle, art. Grassi, ascribes this opinion to Tyclio. 
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of the same character. Before his delight at these disco- 
veries could hfivo subsided, ho turned his telescope to 
Jupiter, and was surprised to remark three small stars, 
whicli, in a second night’s observation, had changed 
their places. In the course of a few weeks lie was able 
to determine by their revolutions, whicli are very rapid, 
that these, are secondary planets, the moons ()r satellites 
of Jupiter; and be had added a fourth to their number. 
These marvellous levelations of natuie he hastened to 
announce in a work, aptly entitled iSidereus Nunciiis, 
published in March, 1(>10. In an age when the fascinat- 
ing science of astronomy had already so much excited 
the minds of philosoidiers, it may be guessed with what 
oagci-ness this intelligence from the heavens was circu- 
lated. A few, as usual, through envy or ^nojudice, 
atfected to contemn it. But wisdom was justiiied of her 
children. Ke})ler, in his hiarratio de obsei vatis a so 
Quatuor dovis Satellitibus, IGIO, confirmed the disco 
veries of Galileo, reiresc, an inferior name, no doubt 
but deserving of every praise for his zeal in the cause of 
knowledge, having with difficulty ])rocured a good tele- 
scope, saw the four satellites in November, IlilO, and is 
said by Gassendi to have conceived at that time the 
ingenious idea that their occultations might be used to 
ascertain the longitude.'’ 

27. This is the greatest and most important of the 
discoveries of Galileo. But several others wen? 
of the deepest interest, lie found that llie -ovciios i.y 
})lanet Venus had jdiases, that is, pcriodiciil 
differences of ap])arent form, like the moon ; and that 
these are exactly such as would he prodne(?d hy the 
variable reflection of the sun’s light on the ( ’operniean 
hypothesis ; ascribing also the faint light on that ]nirt of 
„tho moon which docs not re(?eivo the rays of the sun, to 
tlie reflection from the earth, called by some late wi iters 
earth shine ; which, though it liad been suggested by 
Majstlin, and before him by Leonardo da Vinci, was not 
generally rec(?ivcd among astronomci's. Another strik- 
ing phenomenon, though he did not sec the means of 
explaining it, was the triple appearance of Saturn, as if 
smaller stars were conjoined as it were like wings to the 
planet. This of course was the ring. 

' Gassendi, Vita Teircscii, p. 77 . 
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28. Meantime the now auxiliary of vision which had 
Spots of tiicj I’Civealed so many wonders could not lie nnem- 
vcred'^'^ ployed in, the hands (jf others. A publication 
by John Fabricius at AVittcnherg, in July, 
H)1 1, Do Maculis in Sole visis, announced a phaenomenon 
in contiadiction of common prejudice. The sun had 
passed for a body of liquid flame, or, if thought solid, 
still ill a state of peiTect ignition. Kepler had some 
years before observed a spot, which ho unluckily mistook 
for the orb of Mercury in its passage over the solar orb. 
Fabricius was not permitted to claim this discovery as 
Iiis own. Scheiner, a Jesuit, professor of mathematics at 
Jiigolstadt, assorts in a letter dated 12th of November, 
11)1 1, that he lirst saw the s]iots in the month of IMarch 
in that year, but he seems to have paid little attention 
to theni before that of October, lloth Fabricius, how- 
ever, and Scheiner may be put out of the question. Wc 
Jiave evid<5ncc that Harriott observed the spots on the 
^sun as early as Decemlier 8lh, IdlO.® The motion of 
tlu^ s])ots suggested the revolution of the sun round its 
axis completed in twenty -four days, as it is now deter- 
mined ; and their frequent alterations of form as well as 
occasional disappearance could oidy be explained by the 
hypothesis of a luminous atmos])licro in commotion, a 
s(‘a of flanu^, rev(‘aling at intervals the dark central mass 
of the sun’s body which it envelops. 

21). I’liough it cannot be said, perha])s, that the dis- 
c,ov(‘ri(^s of (bxliloo would fully prove the 
system held ( l()])crnican system of the world to those who 
byo.ihieo, already insensible to reasoning from its 

suflltnency to explain the pha?nomona, and fi’om the 
analogies of nature, they served to familiarise the mind 
to it, and to break down the sti’ong rampart of prejudice 
which stood in its way. For eighty years, it has bepm 
said,’ this Iheory of the earth’s motion had been main- 
tained without censure ; and it could only be the greater 
boldness of (Jalilco in its assertion which drew down 
upon him the notice of the church. But, in these eighty 
years since the publication of the treatise of (\)]^ei nicus, 
his ])roselytcs had been sur])risingly fexv. Tliey were 
now becoming more numerous ; several had written on 

* [Montucla, ii. 106. Hutton’s Uic- rioft bad been established by /.iich, in 
tiouary, art. IbuTiott. The claim of Har- llorlin Transactions for 11S8.— ]84’2.] 
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that side ; and Galileo had begun to hjiin a school of 
Copernicans who were spreading over Italy. The Lin- 
ccan society, one of the most useful and renewned of 
Italian academies, founded at Koine by Frederic Gesi, a 
young man of noble birth, in 1303, had as a fundamental 
law to apply themselves to natural philosopliy ; and it 
was impossible that so attractive and rational a sysU'iu 
as that of Copernicus could tail of pleasing an acute 
and ingenious nation strongly bent upon science. The 
church, however, had taken alarm ; the motion of the earth 
was conceived to be a.s repugnant to »Scri})lnre as the 
existence of antipodes had once been reckoned ; and in 
131(3 Galileo, though respected, and in favour with the 
court of Koine, was compelled to ])romise that he would 
not maintain that doctrine in any manner. JSume letters 
that he had publislied on the subject were put, with the 
treatise of (bpcinicus and other works, into the Index 
tlxpurgatorius, where, 1 believe, they still remain.^ 

30. ile seems, notwithstanding this, to have battered 
himself that, after several years had elapsed, nisdia. 
he might elude the letter of this prohibition l)y 
throwing the arguments in favour of the Ttole- 
inaic and Copeniican systems into the form of a dialogue. 
This was published in 1332 ; and he might, from various 
circumstances, not unreasonably hope for impunity. Ihit 
his expectations w’cre dcccdvcd. H, is w’cll known that 
ho was (!ompelled by the Impiisition at Home, into whose 
hands he fell, to retract in the most solemn and explicit 
manner tlie propositions lie had so well ])roved, and 
which he must have still believed, it is unnecessary to 
give a circumstantial ac(*ount, es]iecially as it has ])een 
so well done in the Life of (ialileo, by the late All*. 
JJrinkwater Kethuno. The papal court meant to humi- 

t Drinlvwatcr liotliiinc's Life of Gjilileo; consuiniiM’.ssont am siihtiliiis ant 

Kal)rt>iii, Vila* llalorum, vol. i. 'the for- \«-rius uul < ti.in» iiauraiius oxpliciituiii 
mer sooius to Ik* inistakfii in Mipnosiii*' ovpci tan potiicrit, l‘. 1 18. If scoins, in 
that Galileo (lid not endeavour to pr«)Vo fait, to Imvi; been this over-de.siro to 
his system compalibhi with Seripture. In prove his theory orthodox, which inctnsed 
a letter to (Jlirisiiiia, the Grand Duchess the chunli against it. See an extraor- 
of 'rnseany, the autlnpr (llrenna) of tin* dinary article on this sulijcct inthi* eif^hth 
Life in Fab'roni’s uork fells us, he argued nuinlM-r of the J^nblin lieview (1838). 
very elaborately for tliat purpose. In ea Many will tole^al(^ propositions incon- 
videlieet (‘pistolii phiiosophus nostor ita sistent with orthod(jxy, when they are 
disserit, ut nihil etiam ah liominibus, not brought into immediate juxtaposition 
qui omnem in sacrarum litcrarum bludio with it. 
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liate Galileo, and through him to strike an increasing 
class of x>hilosophers with shame and teiTor; but not 
otherwise to punish one of whom even the inquisitors 
must, as Italians, have been proud: his confinement, 
though Montucla says it lasted for a' year, was very 
short, lie continued, nevertheless, under some restraint 
for the rest of his life, and though ho lived at his own 
villa near Florence, was not pennitted to enter the 
city." 

III. The church was not mistaken in supposing that 
i>,s. urtoii should intimidate the Copei nicans, but very 

much so in expecting to suiq)ress the theory. 
Descartes was so astonished at hearing of the 
sentence on Galileo, that he was almost disposed to burn 
his papers, or at least to let no one see them. “ I cannot 
collect,” ho says, “ that ho who is an Italian, and a 
friend of the pope, as 1 understand, has been criminated 
on any otlier account than for having attempted to 
establisli the motion of the eaith. 1 know that this 
opinion was formeity censured by some cardinals, but T 
thought 1 had since heard that no objection was now 
made to its being publicdy taught even at home.” * It 
seems not at all unlikely that Descartes was induced, 
on this account, to pretend a greater degree of difierence 
from (\)])(}rnicus than ho really felt, and even to deny, 
in a (!ertain sense of his own, the obnoxious tenet of 
the earth’s motion.’' He was not without danger of a 
sentenc(^ against truth nearer at hand ; Cardinal Kichclieu 
having had the intention of p)rocuring a decree of the 
Sorbonmi to the same effect, which through the good 
sense of some of that society fell to the ground. ““ 

132. The progress, however, of the (.’openiican theory 
ivo^rn’ssuf Furope, if it may not actually be dated from 
ooiwniioan its Condemnation at home, was certainly not at, 
slower after that time. Gassendi ratlfer 

Ills Life is written in good ot novas paramii jnnicitias iniponore. 
Latin, with knowledge and spirit, more 'I'lie very idea shows that he must Ijav? 
than rirabosdii liius ventured to display, deeply felt tlie rehtiaint imposoil up(jn 
it appears I'mm some of Orotius’s him in liis eouutry. Lpist. (irot., 407, 
Epistles that (lalileo had tlumglHs, al>out 446. 

11)3."), of seeking the protection of tlie * Vol. vi. p. ‘235) ; lie .says liore of the 
United l»rovinees. Hut on aeeount of motion •)f the earth, J<* oonfesse que s il 
liis advanced age he gave this up ; fessus est faux, tons les forideinens de ma phi- 
senio coiistiluit inancre in qnibus est lesijphio le sont au>ai. 
loeis, et potius qiuu ibi sunt iiiLommixIa y Vol. vi. p. 50. 
perpeti, quammalaj letati migrandi onus, * Montucla, ii. :297. 
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cautiously took that side; the Cartesians brought a 
powerful reinforcement; Bouillaud and several other 
astronomers of note avowed themselves fiivouiable to a 
doctrine which, though in Italy it lay under the ban of 
the papal power, was readily saved on this side of the 
Alps by some of the salutary distinctions long in use to 
evade that authority." But in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century and long afterwards, there were mathe- 
maticians of no small reputation, who struggled staunchly 
for the immobility of the earth ; and except so far as 
Cartesian theories might have come in vogue, we liave 
no reason to believe that any persons unacquainted with 
astronomy, either in this country or on the Continent, 
had embraced the system of (^’operniens. Hume has 
censured Bacon for rejecting it ; but if Bacon had not 
done so, he would have anticipated the i‘est of his coun- 
trymen by a full quarter of a centuiy. 

33. Descartes, in his new theory of the solar system, 
aspired to explain the secret springs of nature, 
while Kepler and (lalileo had merely showed doSRit 
thcii- elfects. By what force the heavcmly 
bodies were impelled, by what law they were 
guided, was certainly a very different question from that 
of the orbit they described or the period of their revolu- 
tion. Keyder had evidentl}^ some notion of lhat univt^r- 
sally mutual gravitation which TTooke saw more clearly, 
and Kewton established on the bnsis of his geometry. 
But Descartes rejected this with contenqd,. For,” lie; 
says, “ to conceive this we must not only suppost; lhat 
every ymrtion of matter in the universe is animated, and 
animated by several different souls which do not obstruct 
one another, but that those souls ura intolligcmt, and 
even divine ; that they may know what is going on in 
,the most i-emote places without any messenger to give 
them notice, and that they may exert llujir ]>owers 
there.” Keyiler, who took the world for a single animal, 
a Icvialhan that roared in caverns and breathed in the 
ocean tides, might have found it difficult t(j answer this, 
which would have seemed no objection at all to Cam- 

” M()ntiulii, ii. 50, By this attraction of the moon lie a< - 

r “ If the earth am. moun,” he says, counts for tides. Ho cornitares the at- 
“ were not ndaintd in their orbits, they trac tion of the planet towards the sun to 
\v(tnM fall one <»n another, the moon that of heavy bi»di(‘s hjwards the earth, 
niovini' about ij] of the way, the earth '1 Vol. ix. SGO. 
the rest, supposing them equally dense.” 
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panella. If Descartes himself had been more patient 
towards opinions wliich ho had not formed in his own 
mind, that constant divine aj^enoy, to which he was, on 
other occasions, apt to resort, could not hut have sug- 
gested a sufficient explanation. of the gravity of matter, 
without endowing it with self-agency, lie had, hoAv- 
ever, fallen upon a complicated and original scheme, the 
most celebrated, perhaps, though not, the most admir- 
able, of the novelties Avhich Descartes brought into 
])liilosophy. 

U)4. In. a letter to IMersenne, Jan. 9th, 1639, he shortly 
Oirti sian «bdes that notion of the material universe whicli 
Ui.M.ryor liQ afterwards published in the Trincipia Philo- 
Uk. vM.riii. tt I yon,” he says, “ that 1 

(ujneeive, or rather I can demonstrate, that besides the 
matter wliicili composes terrestrial bodi(;s, there are two 
other kinds; one veuy subtle, of whi(9i the parts are 
round or nearly round like giains of sand, and this not 
only occupies the ])ores of terrestrial bodies, but con- 
stitutes the substance of all the heav(‘ns ; the other in- 
oom])arahly more subtle, the ])arts of which are so small, 
and move with such velocity, that they have no deter- 
minate figure, but readily take at every instant that 
whicli is lecpiired to fill all the little intervals which 
the oth(‘r does not occupy.”'’ To this hyjiothesis of a 
doubli' elluu' he was driven by his aversion to admit any 
vacuum ill nature; the rotundity of the former corpuscles 
liiiving l)(‘on ])roduced, as he famued, by their continual 
(urcular motions, which had rubbed off their angles. 
This seems at ])reseiit ratlier a clumsy hyjiothesis, but 
it is litei*alJy tint which Descartes presented to the 
world. 

3o. After having thus filled the universe, with dilVerent 
soi’ts of matti'r, he su])]K)ses that the subtler particles, 
formed by the ])erpctual rubbing off of flic angles of tlie 
larger in their progress towards sphericity, increased by 
degrees till tlu*re was a su])erflnity that was not reqiiiied 
to till up the intervals ; and this, flowing towards the 
centric of the system, became the sun, a very subtle and 
liipiid body, whih‘, in like manner the fixed stars were 
fiwmed ill other systems. Hound these centres the whole 


Vul. viii. |). 7.1. 
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mass is whirled in a nnmber of distinct vortices, each of 
which carries along with it a planet. The centrifugal 
niotioh impels every particle in these vortices at each 
instant to fly off from the sun in a straight line ; hut it is 
retained by the pi’essiiro of those which have already 
escaped and fonn a denser sphere beyond it. Inght is 
no more than the cflcct of particles seeking to escape 
from the centre, and pressing one on another, thougii 
perhaps without actual motion.' '^rhe planetaiy vortices 
contain sometimes smaller vortices, in which the satel- 
lites are whirled round their principal. 

dfi. Such, in a few words, is the famous Cartesian 
theory, which, fallen in (‘shaun as it now is, stood its 
ground on tlie continent of l]nro])c for nearly a century, 
till the simplicity of the Newtonian system, and aboye 
all, its conformity to the reality of things, gained an 
undisputed predominance, llesides the arbitrary siij)- 
positions of Descartes, and the various objecti<jns that 
were raised against the absolute })lenum of s]>ace and 
other parts of his theory, it has been urged that his 
vortices are not reconcilable, according to the laws of 
motion in fluids, with thcri‘lation, ascertained by K(‘pler, 
between the periods and distances of the ])lanots ; nor 
does it {ip])ear why the sun should be in the focus, rath(‘r 
than in the c(‘ntr(; of their orbits. Vet within a few 
years it has seemed not im]>ossibl(‘ that a jwirt of his 
bold conjectiu’os will enter once more with sobm i'r steps 
into the schools of ])hiloso]>hy. 1 1 is doctrine as to the 
iiatTire of light, im])rovcd as it was by lluygiiiis, is daily 
gaining ground over that of Newton; that of a subtle 
ether pervading s])ace, which in ia(;t is nearly the same 
thing, is becoming a favourite s^u'culaiion, if we are not 
yet to call it an established truth ; and the atlirmative 
pf a problem which an eminent writer has started, 
whether this (dher has a vorticose motion I'ound the sun, 
would not leave us very far from tin* ]>hiloso])hy which 
it has been so long our custom to turn into ridicule. 

37. The passage of Mercury over the sun was witnessed 

' ,I’ai soiivont iivcrti qiic par lii luniiiTc rapix.rtcr a prupciiMon ; d’ou il f*st 
je II ’entfi idol's pas faiit Ic inoiivoiiioiit maiiifosti* (pit: wlon iiioi I’oii iie doit 
(pie c(*tte inclination on propcnsioii (pic entciidri? mitre chose juir l(*s conlenrs que 
res petits corps ont a se inoiivoir, et les dilTi-rcnlcs variijtcs (pii arrivont eii 
qiie cc qU(» je dirois dii inoiivpnifnt, pour ci s propeubions. Vul. vii. p. 193. 
ctre plub aisPnieiit cntcndu, bC devoit 

VOL. III. 2 E 
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by Gassendi in 1G31. This phaenomcnon, though it cx- 
Transitfl of citod great interest in that age, from its having 
and vi becTi previously announced, so as to furnish 
a test of astronomical accuracy, recurs too fre- 
quently to be now considered as of high importance. 
The transit of Venus is much more rare. It occurred 
on Dec. 4, 1G39, and was then only seen by llorrox, a 
young Englishman of extraordinary mathematical genius. 
There is reason to ascribe an invention of great impoi’t- 
ance, though not perhaps of extreme difficulty, that of 
the micrometer, to llorrox. 

38. Tlic satellites of Jupiter and the phases of Venus 
T^awriof are not so glorious in the scutcheon of Galileo 
Mociijinics. discovery of the true principles of me- 

chanics. These, as we have seen in the preceding 
volume, were very imperfectly known till he ai)peared ; 
nor had the additions to that science since the time of 
Archimedes been important. Tlie treatise of Galileo, 
Della Scienza Mecanica, has been said, I know not on 
what authority, to have been written in 1592. It -was 
not publislied, however, till 1G34, and then only in a 
Ercnch translation by Alersenne, the original not. appear- 
ing till 1G49. This is chiefly confined to statics, or the 
doctrine of cipiilibrium ; it was in his dialogues on 
motion, Della ^'uova Scienza, ]>ublislied in 1G38, that he 
developed his great principles of the science of dynamics, 
the moving forces of bodies. Galileo was in- 
(Jaiiico. duced to write his treatise on mechanics, as ho 
tells us, in consequence of the fioiitless attempts ho 
witnessed in engineers to raise weights by a small force, 
“ as if with their machines they could cheat nature, 
whose instinct as it were by fundamental law is that no 
resistance can be overcome except l)y a superior foi ce.” 
Ilut as one man may raise a weight to the height of a, 
foot by dividing it into equal portions, commensurate to 
his power, which many men could not raise at once, so 
a weight, which raises another greater than itself, may 
be considered as doing so by successive instalments of 
force, during each of which it traverses as much space 
as a corresponding pdiiion of the larger weight. IJenco 
the velocity, of which space uniformly traversed in a 
given time is the measure, is inversely as the masses of 
the weights, and thus the equilibrium of the stiaight 
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lever is maintained, when the weights are inversely as 
their distance from the fulcrum. As this e(j[uilil)rinm of 
unequal weights depends on the velocities they would 
have if set in motion, its law has been called the ])rin- 
ciple of virtual velocities. No theorem has been of more 
important utility to mankind. It is one of those great 
truths of science, which, combating and ctaiquering 
enemies from opposite quarters, prejudice and empiri- 
cism, justify the name of philosophj^ against both classes. 
The waste of labour and expense in machinery Avould 
have been incalculably gi-cater in modern times, could 
we imagine this law of natuie not to have been dis- 
covered; and as their misapplicati(ui prevents their em- 
ployment in a proper direction, we owe, in fact, to 
Galileo the immense effect which a right application of 
it has produced. It is ])Ossible that Galileo was ignoi’ant 
of the demonst]'ation given by Stevinus of the law of 
equilibrium in the inclined plane. II is own is different ; 
but he seems only to consider the case when the direc- 
tion of the force is j)arallel to that of the plane. 

30. Still less was known of the priiunples of dynamic^; 
than of those of statics, till Galileo came to in- uis Dyna- 
vestigatc them. The acceleration of falling 
bodies, whether perpendicularly or on inclined ])lanos, 
was evident; but in what ratio this took place, no one 
had sticcecded in determining, though niiiny had offtu’ed 
conjectures. lie showed that the velocity acquiied was 
proportional to the time from the commencement of 
falling. This might now be demonstrated fiom tlie laws 
of motion ; but Galileo, who did not perhaps distinctly 
know them, made use of experiment. He then proved 
by reasoning that tlie spaces traversed in falling weiu as 
the squares of the times or velociti(,-s ; that their incre- 
ments in equal times were as the uneven numbers, 1 , 3, 
5, 7, and so forth ; and that the whole s})ace Avas half 
what would have been travorsiid uniformly from the 
beginning with the final vehxn’ty. These arc the great 
laws of accelerated and retarded motion, from which 
Galileo deduced most iTn])ortant theorems, lie showed 
that the time in which bodies roll down the length of 
inclined planes is eciual to that in which they would fall 
down the height, and in different ])lancs is proportionate 
to the height; and that their ac(iuired velocity is in the 

2 K 2 
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same ratios. In some propositions ho was deceived; 
hilt the science of dynamics owes more to Galileo than 
to any one philosopher. The motion of projectiles had 
never been understood ; he showed it to bo parabolic; 
and in this he not only necessarily made use of a prin- 
ciple of vast extent, that of compound motion, (which, 
though it is clearly mentioned in one passage by Aris- 
totle,* and may probably bo implied, or even asserted, 
in the reasonings of others, as has been observed in 
another place with respect to Jordano Jlnino, docs not 
seem to have been explicitly laid down by modern 
writers on mechanical science,) but must have seen the 
]u-inci]do of curvilinear deflection by forces acting in 
iiifinilely small portions of time. The ratio between 
the times of vibration in pendulums of unequal length 
had early attracted Galileo’s attention. But ho did not 
r('ach the geometrical exactness of which this subject is 
capable." lie developed a new principle as to the re- 
sistance of solids to the fracture of their parts, which, 
though Descartes as usual treated it with scorn, is now 
(^stablislicd in philosophy. “ One forms, however,” says 
Playfair, “ a very impeifect idea of this philosopher 
from considering the discoveries and inventions, numer- 
ous and splendid as th(‘y are, of which he was the un- 
disjuitc.d author. It is by following his reasonings, and 
by pursuing the train of his thoughts, in his own elegant, 
tlioiigli somewhat diffuse exposition of them, that we 
bciM)me acquainted with the fertility of his genius, with 
the sagacity, penetration, and comprehensiveness of his 
mind. The ser\dco which he rendered to real knowledge 
is to be estimated not only from the truths which he dis- 
covered, but from the errors which ho detected ; not 
merely from the soiintl ])rinciples which he established, 
but from the ])erni(nous idols which be oveidhrew. , Of 
all the writers who have lived in an age which was yet 
only emerging from ignorance and barbarism, Galileo 
has most entirely the tone of true ijhilosojdiy, and is 
most free from any C(mtaminatioii of the times, in taste, 
sentiment, and opinion.”* 

40. Descartes, who left nothing in philosojdiy un- 
touched, turned his acute mind to the science of mecha- 

' t Drinkwatr'r’s Life of Galileo, p. 80 . * Preliminary Dissertation to Encyclop . 

“ Eabroni. Britan. 
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nics, sometimes with signal credit, sometimes very un- 
successfully. He reduced all statics to one Mod.ani^s 
principle, that it requires as much force to raise 
a body to a given height, as to raise a body of 
double weight to half the height. This is the thooroni 
of virtual velocities in another form. In many respec'ts 
he displays a jealousy of Galileo, and an unwillingness 
to acknowledge his discoveries, which puts himself often 
in the wrong. “ 1 believe,” he sa^’s, “ tliat the velocity 
of very heavy bodies whicli do not move very quickly in 
descending increases nearly in a duplicate ratio ; but 1 
deny that this is exact, ami I belitwe that the contrary 
is the case when the movement is very rapid.” ^ This 
recourse to the air’s resistance, a circumstance of which 
Galileo was well aware, in order to diminish the credit 
of a mathematical theorem, is unwortliy of Descartes ; 
but it occurs moiX3 than once in his letters, lie main- 
tained also, against the theory of (Jalileo, that bodies do 
not begin to move with an infinitely small velocity, but 
have a certain degree of motion at the first instance 
which is afterwards {iccelcrated.'' In this too, as he 
meant to extend his theory to falling bodies, the consent 
of philoso])hers has decided the question against him. 
It was a corollary from these notions that he denies 
the increments of s])accs to be according to the ])rogr(‘s- 
sion of uneven numbers.'* A^jr would he allow that the 
velocity of a l>ody augments its force, though it is a con- 
comitant.'’ 

41. Descartes, however, is the first who laid d(>wn the 
laws of motion ; especially that all bodies ])ersLst ^ 
in their present state of rest or uniform recti- mot ion laid 
lim.'al motion till affected by some force. ]\Iany 
had thought, as the vulgar always do, that a 

y OiUVTCs de Dcscartos, vol. viii. j). 24, les iiombros inipairH, 1, 3, 5, “J, <[\ii 

* II flint savoir, qiioiciuo Calilt'C ct cst (JaliU'**, (*t <ino j(> t rois voiip 
quolqnos antros disent an fontrain*, (pii* avoir anssi ('cri tv autrefois, iic ])e>it etre 
les eorps qui commeneent a dfscendre, vraie, <pi’en hiipposjint deux on trois 
on a se niouvoir eii qnelqiu; fa 9 on que ce clioses ipii sont tres fausses, doiit I’uiie 
snit, Tie passi nt point par tons les def'ivs e^t que Ic mouvemeiit ■ roissi* par de^cre'R 
do tjirdivete ; mais qne des lo. premier depuis le plus lent, ain^i qin; le soii^'ft 
moment ilsoiit certaiiic vitessi* qni h’auK- OaliUq-, et I’liutre que la resistance de 
inente apresde bcaiuonn, et e’est do cette I’air n’empeclie iioiiit. Vol. ix. p, 340. 
aupnentatiou que vient la force de la b Jepui^eqno la vitesse n’est pas la 
percussion, viii, IHl. cause de raugmentation de la force.cn- 

Cette proportion d’uugineiiUition^sclon core qu elle l’iuxumi>agne toujours. Id., 
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contiiniance of rest was natural to bodies, but did not 
perceive that the same principle of inertia or inactivity 
was applicable to them in rectilineal motion. Whether 
this is deducible from theory, or depends wholly on ex- 
peri(ince, by which wo ought to mean experiment, is a 
question we need not discuss. The fact, however, is 
(Mpially certain ; and hence Descartes inferred that every 
curvilinear deflection is ])roduced by some controlling 
force, fi'om which the body strives to escape in the 
direction of a tangent to the curve. The most erroneous 
part of, his meclianical philosophy is contained in some 
propositions as to the collision of bodies, so palpably in- 
compaliblc with obvious experience that it s(;ems truly 
W(m(lerful ho could ever have adopted them. Ihit he 
was led into these paradoxes b}^ one of the arlutraiy^' 
liypotheses which always governed him. lie fancied it 
a iKicessary cons(‘qucnce froin the immutability of the 
divine nature that there should bo .at all times the same 
(piantity of motion in the universe ; and ndher than 
abandon this singular assumption ho did not hesitate to 
asscu’i, that two hard bodies striking each other in op- 
posite directions would bo reflected with no loss of 
velocity; and, what is still more outrageously para- 
doxical, that a smaller body is inca])able of communicat- 
ing motion to a gre.ater; for example, that the red 
billiard-ball c.annot put the white into motion. This 
manifest absurdity he endeavoured to remove by the 
arbitrary su]>position, that when wo see, as we constantly 
do, the reverse of his theorem take place, it is owing to 
the air, which, .according to him, renders bodies more 
susccjitihle of motion than ihf^j would naturally he. 

42. Though Oalileo, .as well as others, must have been 
Ai8() Uioso acquainted with tlie laws of the composition of 
or compound nioviiig foiTcs, it docs not appc.ar that they had^ 
ever been so distinctly cimmer,atcd as by D6s- 
cartes, in a passjige of his Dioptrics.*' That the doctrine 
was in some measure new may bo inferi’od from the 
objections of Fermat ; and Clorsclicr, some years after- 
wards, speaks of persons “ not mnch versed in mathc- 


I>. 351). Soo also vol. viii. p. 14. Uc was fact that incrpiisod velocity is a condition 
probably perplexed by the metaphysical or antecedent of augmented force could 
notiou of causation, wiiich iie knew not not be doubted. 

Iio'.v to tuicribe to lucro velocity. The ® Vol. v. p. 18. 
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inatics, who cannot nnderstand an argninont taken from 
tlie nature of Cfunpoiiiul motion.” 

43. Itoberval demonstrated what seems to have been as- 
sumed b}^ Galileo, and is immediately deduciblo dis- 
from the compositiem of forces, tliat weights on oovcriisin 
an oblicpic or crooked lever balance each other, 

when they are inversely as the perijondicnlars drawn 
from the centre of motion to their direction. Fermat, 
moie versed in gooirietiy than phj-sics, disputed this 
theorem, which is now (piite elemimtary. Descartes, in 
a letter to Mersenne, ungraciously testifies his agrc('mcnt 
with it.‘' Torricelli, the most illustrious disciple of 
Galileo, established that when weights balance each 
other in all positions, their (•ommon centre of gi’avity 
does not ascend or descend, and conversely. 

44. Galik'O, in a treatise entitled Delle ( bse chc stanno 
neir Accpia, lays down the ])rinci])les of hydio- |„ 
statics already established by Stevin, and among 

others what is calk'd the hydrostatical paradox. 

Whether he was acjquainted with Sti'vin’s writings may 
be pgrha])s doubted ; it does not a])])ear that lie mentions 
tliem. Tlio more ditlicult scieiuH) of hydraulics vas 
entirely created by two disci])les of Galileo, (\astellio 
and Torricelli. It is one evi'iywhere of high im])ort- 
anco, and especially in Italy. Tlu'. woik of ( ^istiOlio, 
Della Misura dell’ Acque (brrenti, and a continuation, 
were published at Dome, in 1(128. TIis praoti(*al skill in 
hydraulics, displaycxl in carrying olf the stagnant waters 
of the Amo, and in many other public, works, sc'cuus to 
have exceeded his theoretical science. An error into 
which he fell, supposing the velocity of fluids to be as 
the height doAvn which they had descended, knl to false 
results. Torricelli proved that it was as the scpiarc root 
,of the altitude. The latter of these two was still more 
distinguished by his discovery of the barometoj’. Tin; 

d Vol. vi. p. 508. could not li«*ar to think that .another, evon 

® .Fe siiis dc I’opinion, f;.ays Uoscartes, tliouph not an enemy, had discovfTod'atiy- 
do ceux qui disent qiu* ]xnulera sunt in thiii^. lu the preceding pii(((i he says, 
(tquilibrw quamh sunt in rations ro uiie clatso ridicule cjue <le vouloir 

ciproi'a lin'carum ptrp’vdirularium, &c. employer li\ nalsfjn du levier dans la 
Vol. ix. p. 357. 11" would not name poulie, ce qui est, si J’ai bonne momoire. 

Roberval; one of those littlenesses which une inuapination dft Ouide Ubalde. Yet 
appear too frequently in his letters, and this iiiuipiiiation is denionstrat* d in all 
in all his writings. Descartes, in fact, our cdeineiitary books on mechanics. 
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principle of the syphon or sucking ])nmp, and the im- 
pcjssibility of raising water in it more than about thirty- 
three feed, were both well known ; but even Galileo had 
recourse to the clumsy explanation that Nature limited her 
supposed horror of a vacuum to this altitude. It occurred 
to the sagacity of Torricelli, that the weight of the 
atmospheric column pressing upon the fluid which su])- 
plicd the pump was the cause of this rise above its 
level ; and that the dcgi'ce of rise was consequently the 
measure of that weight. That the air had w(;ight was 
kiKjwn indeed to Galileo and Descartes ; and the latter 
not only had some notion of determining it by moans of 
a tube filled with mercury, but, in a passage which 
seems to have been much overlooked, distinctly suggests 
as one reason wliy water will not rise above cigliteen 
in a pump, “ the weight of the water which 
coiinterVuilances tluit of the air.”^ Torricelli happily 
thought of using mereury, a fluid thirteen times heaviei*, 
instead of water, and thus invented a portable instru- 
ment by which the variations of the mercurial column 
might Ix) I’cadily observed. These he found to fluctuate 
between certain well-known limits, and in circumstances 
wliich might justly bo ascribed to the variations of at- 
mosphei'ic gravity. This discovery ho made in 1 Odd ; 
Jind in 1()48, Pascal, by his celebrated experiment on 
the Puy do Dome, established the theory of atmosjdieiic 
pressure beyond dis])ute. He found a considerable differ- 
ence in the height of the mercury at the bottom and the 
top of that mountain ; and a smaller yet perceptible 
variation wa>} proved on hiking the barometer to the 
top of one of the loft iest churches in Paris. 

45. The science optics was so far from falling be- 
Optics. ])is. bind other branches of physics in this ])eriod, 
(•(.yories of that, including the two great practical dis-, 
coveries which illustrate it, no former or later 
generation has witnessed such an advance. Kepler 
began, in the year lt>04, by one of his first Avorks, Para- 
lipomena ad Yitellionem, a title somewhat more modest 
than he was apt to assume. In this supplement to the 
groat Polish philosopher of the middle ages, ho first ex- 

f Vol. vii. p. 43t. six foot, water does not rise much more 

[This seems an error of the press, or of than five brasses. — 1847.] 
the writer ; for the French hram being of 
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plained the structure of the human eye, and its adapta- 
tion to the purposes of vision. Porta and Maurolycus 
had made important discoveries, hut left the groat p]-o- 
hlem untouched. Kepler had the sagacity to perceive 
tlie use of the retina as the canvas on which images were 
painted. In liis treatise, says J\Iontucla, we are not to 
expect the precision of our own age ; but it is full of 
ideas novel and worthy of a man of genius, lie traced 
the causes of imperfect vision in its two principal oases, 
where the rays of light converge to a ptujit before or 
behind the letina. 8everal other o])tical pluenomena are 
well explained by Kepler; buf. he was uiudde to master 
the great enigma of the scitauje, the law of refraction. 
To tliis he turn(ul his atteniioii again in Kill, when he 
published a treatise on Dioptrics. He here tirst laid the 
foundation of that science. The angle of refiaction, 
which Maurolycus had supposed etpial to that of incid- 
ence, Descartes assumed to be one-third of it ; which, 
though very erroneous as a general theorem, was suftl- 
cientiy accurate for the sort of glasses he employed. It 
was his object to explain the principle of the teles(;ope ; 
and in this he well succeeded. That admirable invontion 
invention was then (piito recent. Whatever ‘'t Ui«* 
endeavours have been made to carry u]) the ai*t ^ 
of assisting vision by means of a tube to much moio 
ancient times, it seems to be fully piovcd that no one 
had made use of combined lenses hu’ that purpos(5. The 
slight benefit which a hollow tube affords by obstructing 
the lateral ray must have been early familiar, and will 
account for passages which have been construed to imply 
what the writers never dreamed of.*’' The real inventor 
of the telescope is not certainly known. Metius of Alk- 
maar long enjoyed that honour; but the l)est claim seems 
t>o bo that of Zachary Jens, a dealer in st)ectacles at 
Middleburg. The date of tlie invention, or at least of 
its publicity, is referred beyond dispute to 1 dOt). The 
news of so wonderful a novelty s])read rapidly through 
Europe ; and in the same year Galileo, as has been men- 
tioned, having heard of the di.sc(wery, constructed, by 
his own sagacity, the instrument which ho exhibited at 


S Even Dutens, whose solo aim is to tliat the ancients made nse of glasses to 
depreciate those wliom nKHiorn science as>i.>,t vision. Origiiie dcs IMcouvertcs, i. 
has most revered, cannot pretend to shtjw 2l!t. 
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Venice. It is, however, unreasonable to regard himself 
as the inventor ; and in this respect his Italian paiiegy lists 
have gone too far. The original sort of telescope, and 
th(5 only one employed in Europe for above thirty years, 
was funn(id of a convex object-glass with a concave eye- 
glass. Tins, liowever, has the disadvantage of diminish- 
ing too much the S])ace which can be taken in at one 
point of view ; “ so that,” says Montucla, “ one can 
hardly believe that it could render astronomy such ser- 
vice as it did in the hands of a Galileo or a Scheiner.” 
Kepler -saw the jirinciple U))on which another kind might 
be framed with b(‘)th glasses convex. ^Pliis is now called 
the astronomical hdescopc, and was first employed a 
little before the middle of the century. The former, 
called the Dutch telescope, is chiefly used for short 
spying glasses. 

4(). The microscope has also been ascribed to Galileo ; 
ortiuniii- and so far with better cause, that we have no 
tr(»suop(.‘. proof (jf his liaving known the previous inven- 
tion. It appears, however, to have original ed, like the 
telescope, in Holland, and porha])H at an earlier time. 
(Jornelius JJrebbcd, who exhibited the micn'osco])o in 
London about D)20, has often ])assed for the inventor. 
It is suspected by Montucla that the first microscopes 
had concave eye-ghisses ; and that the ])ies(‘nt fonn with 
two convex ghisses is not older than the invention of the 
asti’onomieal telescope. 

47. Antonio de Dominis, the celebrated archbishop of 
Antuiiiodc Spalato, in a book published in lOll, though 
Doiiiinis, written several years before, De Kadiis Lucis 
in Yitris Terspc'ctivis et Jride, explained more of the 
])hienomena of the rainbow than was then understood. 
'J4ie varieties of colour had battled all incpiircrs, though 
the b(jw itself was well known to be the reflection o^ 
solar light fi’om drops of rain. Antonio de Dominis, *to 
account for these varieties, had recourse to refraction, 
the known means of giving colour to the solar ray ; and 
guiding himself by the experiment of placing between 
the eye and the sun a glass bottle of water, from the 
lower side of which light issued in the same order of 
colours as in the rainbow, he inferred that after two 
lefractions and one intennediate reflection within the 
drop, the ray came to the eye tinged with different 
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colours, according to the angle at Avliich it had cntored. 
Ivepler, doubtless ignorant of De Doininis’s book, had 
suggested nearly the same. This, though not a coiu- 
])lete theory of the rainbow, and though it left a great 
deal to occupy the attention, first of Descartes, and 
afterwards of Newton, was probably just, and cai-ried 
the cx])lanation as far as the ])iincii>les tlicn undcrst(»od 
allowed it to go. The discovery itsidf may be considered 
as an anomaly in science, as it is one of a very refined 
and subtle nature, made by a man who has given no 
other indication of much scientific sagacity or ataiteness. 
In many things his writings show great ignorance of 
principles of optics well known in his time, so that Bos- 
covich, an excellent judge in such matters, has said of 
him, “ Homo opticarum I'criim supra (piod ]>atiatur ea 
letas imperitissiinns.” Montucla is hardly less severe 
on De Dominis, who in fact was a man of more ingenious 
than solid undiu’standing. 

48. Descartes announced to the world in his Dioptrics, 
1087, that he had at length solved the mystery . 
wliicli had concealed the law of refraction. He 
showed that the sine of the angle of incidence 
at which the ray enters, has, in tlie same me- 
dium, a constant ratio to that of the angle at which it is 
refracted, or bent in passing through. But this ratio 
varies according to the medium; some having a much 
more refractive ])ower than others. I'his was a law of 
beautiful simplicity as w(3ll as extensive usefulness ; but 
such was the fatality, as wo would desire to call it, which 
attended Descartes, that this discovery liad been indis- 
putably imido twenty ycMirs befoni by a Dutch geometer 
of gi’eat reputation, NVilh^hrod Snell. 'J'he tniatise of 
Snell had never been published; but we have th(i evi- 
.dence both of Vossius and Huygens, that Hortensius, a 
Dutch professor, had publicly tauglit the dis(;overy of 
his countryman. Descartes had long lived in Holland; 
privately, it is true, and by his own account reading 
few books; so that in this, as in other instances, we 
may bo charitable in onr susj>icions ; yet it is unfortu- 
nate that he should perpetually stand in need of such 
indulgence. 


l» Playfair, Dis.>ortation on Phyhkal Philosophy, p. 119. 
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49. Fermat did not inquire whether Descartes was the 
.lisputcd by orijjjinal discoverer of the law of refraction, but 
iHriuat disputed its truth. Descartes, indeed, had not 
eoiitentcid himself with experimentally ascertaining it, 
but, in his usual manner, endeavoured to show the patli 
of the ray by direct reasoning. The liypothosis he 
brought forward seemed not very probable to Format, 
iKjr would it be permitted at present, llis rival, how- 
ever, fell into the same error; and starting from an 
e([ually dubious supposition of his own, endeavoured to 
i^stablish the true law of refraction. lie was surprised 
t(j find that, aftof a calculation founded upon his own 
])rinciple, the real ti’uth of a constant ratio between the 
sines of the angles came out according to the theorem of 
Descartes. Though he did not the more admit the 
validity of the latter s hypothetical reasoning, he finally 
retired from the C(jntroversy with an elegant compliment 
to his a(]v(jrsary. 

oO. In the Dioptrics of Descartes, several other curious 
('iirvcs of theorems are contained. He demonstrated that 
i)osi’iirU‘s. peculiar curves, of which lenses may 

bo constriudcd, by the refiaction from whose superficies 
all the incident rays will converge to a focal point, in- 
stead of being sju’ead, as in ordinary lenses, over a 
certain extent of smfaco, commonly called itsr spherical 
aberration. The effect of employing such curves of glass 
would be an increase of illumination, and a more per- 
fect distinctness of image. These curves were called 
the ovals of Descaii;es ; but the elliptic or hyperbolic 
speculum would answer nearly the same purpose. The 
latter kind has been fret|uently attempted; but, on 
acct.)unt of the difficulties in working them, if there were 
no <.)ther objection, none but spherical lenses are in use. 
In Descartes’s theory, he explained the equality of the, 
angles of incidence and reflection in the case of ligfit, 
correctly as to thi*. result, though with the assumption 
of a false ]>rinci})lo of his own, that no motion is lost 
in the collision of hard bodies such as he conceived 
light to be. Its perfect elasticity makes his demonstra- 
ti(m true. 

51. Descai’tes carried the theory of the rainbow be- 
Thooryof voud tlio ])oint wlicrc Antonio dc Dominis had 
thf rainbow. llc gavc the truc explanation of the 
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outer bow, by a second intenuediate reflection of tli(‘ 
solar ray within the dro|) : and he seems to have an- 
swered the question most naturally asked, thouj;li far 
from being of obvious solution, why all this letVacted 
light should only strike the eye in two arches with cei- 
tain angles and diameters, instead of pouring its plasma- 
tic lustre over all the rain-drops of the cloiul. .lie found 
that no pencil of light continued, after undergoing thi‘ 
processes of refraction and reflection in the droji, to be 
composed of parallel rays, and consequently to ])ossess 
that degree of densit}^ which fits it to excite sensaticni in 
our eyes, except the two which make those {ingles witli 
the axis dniwn from the sun to an o}q)osite point at 
which the two bows arc perceived. 
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CliAPTEE IX. 

IIISTOIIY OF SOMK OTIIKR PROVINCES OF LITERATURE 
FROM IGOO TO 1650, 


Sect. I. — On Katujul History. 

Zool(jgy — Fabridua on Language of Brutes — Botany. 


I. Tilt: vast ciollcctions of Aldvovandns on zoology, tlioiigli 
Auirovaii- tli(iy may bo considered as representing to ns 
the knowledge of ilie sixtecnith (jontnry, wore, 
as lias been seen before, (.mly published in a small ])art 
before its close. Tlie fouifh and concluding part of bis 
Ornitliology ai^peared in 1003 ; the History of Insects in 
1004. Aldrovandiis himself di(‘d in 1()05. The posthu- 
mous volumes appeared at considerable intervals ; that 
on molluscous animals and zoojdiytes in lOOO; on fishes 
and cetacea in 1013; on whole-hoofed quadru]u;ds in 
1010; on digitate quadrujicds both viviparous and ovi- 
par<»us, in 10.‘>7; on serjients in 1040; and on cloven- 
hoofed quadnip(‘ds in 1042. There arc also volumes on 
]>lants and minerals. I’ln^e were all printed at llologna, 
and most of them afl inwards at Frankfort ; but a complete 
collection is veiy rare. 

2. In the Exotica of Clusius, 1005, a miscellaneous, 
ciusius natural history, chiefly, but not 

wholly, consisting of translations or extracts 
from older works, wo find several new species of simii^*, 
the manis, or scaly ant-eater of the old world, the three - 
toed sloth, and one or two armadillos. AVe may add 
also the since extinguished race, that phoenix of orni- 
thologists, the much-lamented dodo. This portly bird 
is delini'atod by (dusiiis, such as it then existed in the 
Mauritius. 
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3. In 1648, Piso on tlio Materia ^ledica of Brazil, 
together with Marcgraf’s Natural History of iwami 
the same country, was published at Leyden, 

with notes by De Laet. The descriptions of ^Faregraf 
are good, and enable us to identity the animals. Tliey 
correct the im])erfect notions of (lesner, and add several 
species which do not appear in his work, or perha])s in 
that of Aldrovandus : such as the tainandua, or Brazilian 
ant-eater; sciveral of the family of cavies; the coati- 
mondi, which Gesner had perhaps nn^ant in ii defi‘ctive 
description ; the lama, the pacos, the jaguar, and some 
smaller feline animals; the prehensile porcuinne, and 
several ruminants. But some at least of these had been 
already descjribed in the histories (jf the West Indies, hy 
llcmandez d’Oviedo, Acosta, and Herrera. 

4. Jonston, a Pole of Scots origin, collected the infor- 
mation of his predecessors in a Natural History 

of Animals, published in successive ])arts from 
1648 to 1652. The History of Quadru[)eds appeared in 
the latter year. “ The text,” saysF^ivier, “ is extraetesd, 
with some taste, from Gesner, Aldrovandus, IMfiregraf, 
and Mouffot; and it answered its purpose as an eh> 
mentary work in natural history, till Linmeus taiiglit a 
more accurate method of classifying, naming, and dc;- 
scribing animals. Even Ijinmeus cites him continually.” ' 
I Find in .lonston a pretty good account of the (4iini])an- 
zee (Grang'Otang Indorum, ab Angola delalus), taken 
i)erhaps from the Observationes tMediem of TuI}mus.'‘ The 
delineations in Jonston being from copper-plates, ait^ 
superior to the coarse Avood-cuts of Gesner, but fail 
sometimes very greatly in exactness. In his notions of 
classitication, being little else than a com])ih.'r, it may lu? 
supposed that he did not advance a step heyond his pi e- 
^lecessors. The Tlieatrum Insectorum by 31uufiet, an 

i BiofTT. Uiiiv, trs JLs I.iiitijiMJS(l»MM)iiiinatcst]ifM liinip:u> 

k OrutiUi>, Kpidt. ail Gallos, p. 21, KivPrt 7,<-o ol AiikoIu, wo limi 
an account of a cliim[»an7XM‘, monstrum tions. Cogitat, ratiocinulur, credit t>ni 
liominis (Ileum an lx‘sti<T ? and refers to causa faclani tcllurcin, se ali(|uaiidi. 
I'nlpius. The doubt of Grotius a.s the iteruin fore iinperuntcni, .-i uiKpiani fld< 
possible huinarfily of this cpiaiii siinilis pereKrinatoribus Systerna \;i- 

tnri)issimii bestia nobis, is not so str.iiiKe Ume, Holm. nCiU. 1 r.ilbor believe ild,-. 
as the much graver language f»f Lin- hxs b(H*n left <tut by Grnelin. But por- 
lueus. hajjs it was only a dry way of turning 

[In the description of Homo TrogI«Kly- tr:iv»;lU-r& into ridkuic.— ispj,] 
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Englisli physician of the preceding century, was pub- 
lished in 1 034 ; it seeins to bo compiled in a considcr- 
al)le degree from the unpublished papers of Gesnor and 
hu’eign naturalists, whom the author has rather too ser- 
vilely copied. Haller, however, is said to have placed 
IVIoulfet above all entomologists before the* age of Bwaiu- 
inerdam."* 

5. Wo may place under the head of zoology a short 

. . essay by Fabricius de Aquapendente on tlic 
uilthHan- language of brutes; a subject very curious in 
bruuV"* ' which has by no means sufficiently 

attracted notice even in this experimental age. 
It cannot be said that Fabricius enters thoroughly into 
the p]-oblem, much less exhausts it. He divides the 
subject into six questions: — 1. Whether brutes have a 
language, and of what kind : 2. How tar it differs from 
that of man, and whether the languages of different 
species differ from one another : 3. What is its use: 4. In 
what niod(‘s animals express their affections: b. What 
means we have of understanding their language : 6. What 
is th(‘ir oi'gan of sjieech. The affirmative of the first 
question he proves by authority of several writers, con- 
firiru'd by experience, especially of hunters, shepherds, 
and cowherds, who know by the difference of sounds 
what animals mean to express. It may bo objected that 
brutes utter sounds, but do not speak. Hut this is 
moi’oly fus Ave define speech; and he attempts to show 
tliat brutes, by varying tlnur utterance, do all that we 
do by /iVeral sounds. This leads to the solution of tlu* 
second (picstion. Men agi-ee with brutes in having 
s])cech, and in forming elementary sounds of determinate 
time; but ours is more conqdex; these elementary 
sounds, which he calls articulos, or joints of the voice, 
being quicker and more numerous. Alan, again, fonns 
his sounds more by means of the lips and tongue, which 
are softer in him than they are in brutes. Hence his 

Biogr. Univ, ; Cluilmers. I .am no are iw cown^riVs called Bow-krickets, 
jiulge of the merits of the Ixiok; but if or Bjiulm-krirkets.” r.9H9. This tr^m^- 
the following sentence of the Knglish latiuii is subjoined to 'ropsell’s History of 
translation does it no injustice, Monlfet Four-fu»)tcd Beasts, collected out of (Jes- 
mnst have taken little pains to do more ner and others, in an edition of lC5y. 'I'he 
than tmnscribc In Oermany and Eng- first edition of Topsell’s very ordinary 
land I do not lu-ar that flierc are any composition was in 1608. 
grasshoppers at all ; but if there be, they 
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speech runs into great variety and complication, which 
we call language, while that of animals within the same 
species is much more uniform. 

(). The question as to the use of speech to brutes is not 
difficult, lint ho seems to confine this utility to the 
expression of particular emotions, and does not meddle 
with the more curious inquiry, whether they have a 
capacity of communicating specific facts to one another ; 
and if they have, whether this is done through the organs 
of the voice. The fourth question is, in how many modes 
animals express their feelings. Thes«^ are by look, by 
gestui’c, by sound, by voice, by languages Fabricius 
tells us that he had seen a dog. moaning to expel another 
dog from th(‘- place he Avished himself to oecupy, begin 
by looking tierce, then use mcnaeing gestures, then 
growl, and finally bark. Tiileri or animals, such as wonus, 
have only the two former sorts of communication. Fishes, 
at least some kinds, have a power of emitting a sound, 
though not properly a voice ; this may be by the fins or 
gills. To insects also he seems to d(‘ny voice, much 
more language, though they declare their feelings by 
sound. Even of oxen, stags, and some other (piadru- 
peds, he would nither say that they have voice than 
language. But cats, dogs, and birds have a j)ro])er 
language. All, however, are excelled by man, who is 
truly called from his more clear and distinct arti- 

culations. 

7. In the fifth place, however difficult it may ap])ear 
to understand the language of brutes, W(‘ know that they 
understand what is said to them; how much more there- 
fore ought we, superior in reason, to umhu’stand them ! 
11(5 proceetls from hence to an analysis of the })assions, 
which he reduces to four — ^joy, desire, gri(‘f, .and fear. 
TJaving thus drawn our map of thi’- passions, we must 
as(^ertain by observation Avhat are the articadations of 
whicdiany species of animals is capable, which cannot be 
done by description. 11 is (jwn ex])eriments were made 
on the dog and the hen. Their articulations are some- 
times complex ; as, when a dog Avants to come into his 
master’s elaimhcr, he hegins by a shrill small y(‘lp, (‘X- 
pressive of desire, wbicli becomes deeper, so as to denote 
a mingled desire and annoyance, and ends in a laimml- 
able bowl of the latter feeling alone. Fabricius givers 
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several otlier nilcs deduced from observation of dogs, 
l)nl; ends by confessing that ho has not fully attained his 
object, which was to furnish every one with a conipen- 
(lions method of undershinding the language of animals : 
the iiKiuii’cr must therefore ]>r(jceed up(m these rudiments, 
and make out more by obseiwation and good canine so- 
ciety. He sIkjws, finally, from the different strucluie of 
tlie organs of speech, that no brute can ever rival man ; 
th(‘ chief instrument being the throat, whicdi we use only 
for vow(‘,l sounds. Two important (piestiijns arc hardly 
touclied in this little treatise : first, as has been said, 
wlndher brutes can communicate specific facts to each 
other; and, secondly, to what extent they can associate; 
ideas with the language of man. These ought to occupy 
our excel halt naturalists. 

8. Columiia, belonging to the (!olonna family, and one 
iJoiaiiy - of the greatest botanists of the sixteemth cen- 
(Joimniifi. lury, maintained the honour of that science 

dui’ing the jU’osent period, which his long life embraced. 
In the academy of the Lincei, to whicdi the revival of 
natural philosophy is greatly due, Colunma t(-)ok a con- 
s]»icuous share. Jlis Kcidirasis, a history of ran* plants, 
was ])ublished in two parts at Koine, in IGOG and UUd. 
In this he laid down the true basis of th(‘ scien(.*e, by 
establishing the distinction of gemcra, whicdi Gosner, 
(■lesalpin, and .Joachim (.Vimcrarius had already con- 
ceived, but which it was left for (’olumna to confirm 
and cunploy. I le alone, of all the conteni})orary botanists, 
seems to leave a])})reciated the luminous ideas which 
Ciesalt)iu had bequeathed to posten'ity.” In his posthu- 
• nious obscu’vations on the natural history of iMexico by 
Ilernande/, lie still furtlmr dcwelojaul the ]diil()sophy ol’ 
botanical arraiigmnents. Golumna is the first who used 
copper instead of wood to delincatci plants; an impro^'C‘- 
ment whicdi soon bec^amc general. This was in the; 
(bvroQafrai sivo IManfaruin alicpiot l listoria, 

There are errors in this work; but it is remarkable for 
the accuracy of the desci-iptions, and for the correctness 
and beauty of the figures.” 

9. Two brothers, John and Gaspar llauhin, inferior in 
philosophy to Coluinna, made more copious additions to 
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the nomenclature and description of plants. The elder, 
who was born in 1541, and had acquired some .,oi.n:;ud 
cclebiity as a botanist in the last century, lived 
to complete, but not to publish, an llistoria , 

riantarimi Universalis, which did not appear till ir)50. 
It contains the descri})tions of 5000 si)ccies, and the 
tigui cs of 3577, but small and ill-executed, ilis brothel’, 
though much younger, liad preceded him, not only by 
the Phytopinax in loihi, but by his chief work, the 
rinax Theatri Ilotanici, in 1023. “ (laspar Uauhin,'’ 

says a modern botanist, “ is inferior to his brother in his 
descriptions and in sngacity; but his delineations arc 
better, and his synonyms more complete. 4'hi‘y are 
both below (.dusius in description, and below siivoral 
older botanists in their tigures. In their arrangement 
they follow Lobel, and have neglected the lights which 
Cj-csalpin and (kdumna liad held out. Theii* chief praisi^ 
is to have brought together a great d(‘al of knowledge 
acquired by their predecessors, but the merit of both has 
been exaggerated.” ^ 

10. Johnson, in 1 (»3d, published an edition of (.lerard’s 
Herbal, lint the Idieatrum llotanicum of Park- ,, 

. . . . , ,, I « 1 avkiiisoii. 

inson, in 1040, is a work, says rultency, oi 
much more originality than (lerard’s, and it contains 
abundantly more matter. W’e find in it near 3800 jdants ; 
but many descriptions recur more than once. The ar- 
I'angcment is in seventeen classes, partly acHJoiding to 
tln^ known or su])])osed (pialitics of the ]>lant, juid ])art.ly 
according to their external chara(*lcr.'‘ “ This hetero- 
geneous classification, which seems to bo founded on 
that of Dodoens, shows tlie small advances that liad 
been made towards any truly scientific distribution ; on 
the contrary, Gerard, Johnson, and Parkinson had rather 
gone back, by not sufficiently pursuing the ex.ample of 

LoT)o1.” 

Biorrr. Univ. PulU’iiey spi-^aks more time, rclat ini); to the history of vege tables, 
liiglily (jf Jiilin liauhiii: “I'Jiat whieh and Ls executed with that accuriuy and 
Gt ^ncr performed for zo<»logy, John liau- critical judgment which can only Ix' ex- 
hin effected in botany. It is, in reality, hibited by hupcrii>r talents.”— II i.st. ol 
a repository of all that, was valuable in IJ^dany in Kngland, i. 190. 

Hie ancients, in bis irameiliate predeci-s- ‘l 1’. HO. 
sors, and in the discoveries of his own 
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Sect. II. — On Anatoaiy and Medicine. 

CUims of early Writers to the Discovery of the Circulation «)f the Blood ~ Harvey 
— Ijacteal Vessels discoverctl by Asellius — Medicine. 

11. The first impoiiant discoveiy that was made itublic 
Valves of centiuy was that of the valves of tlie 

tiie veins voins ; which is justly ascribed to Fabric ius de 
‘ ■' Aquapcndente, a professor at Padua ; becaiist*, 

thougli some of these valves are described even by Be- 
rcnger, and further observations were made on tlie sub- 
ject by Sylvius, Vesalius, and other anatomists, yet 
Falh)pius himself had in this instance thrown back the 
s(jien(;e by denying their existence, and no one before 
Fabrieius had generalised the discovery. This lie did in 
his public lectures as early as 1524; but liis tract Do 
Venamm Ostiolis appeared in 1603. This discovery, as 
well as that of Harvey, has been attributed to Fatlier 
Paul Sarpi, whoso immense re])utation in the nortli of 
Italy accredited every tale favourable to his glory. 
But tlun-e seems to bo no sort of gTouiul for either sup- 
jiosition. 

12. The discovery of a general circulation in the blood 
Theory «if has doTio sucli lioiiour to Harvey’s name, and 
the biliod’a has lieen claimed for so many others, that it 
urcuiatioii, more consideration than w(^ can usually 

give to anatomical science. According to Gahm, and 
the general theoiy of anatomists formed by bis writings, 
the artei’ial blood Hows from the heart to the extremities, 
and returns again by the same clianiiels, the vcuious 
blood lieing propelled, in like manner, to and from the 
liver, d’he discovery attributed to Harvey was, that 
the arteries communicate with the veins, and that’ all 
the blood I'Cturiis to the heart by the latter vessels. 
Besides this general or systemic circulation, there is 
one called the ]Milmonarv, in which the blood is cairicMl 
by certain arteries through the lungs, and returned 
again by corresponding veins pixqiaiatory to its being 
sent into the general sanguineous system; so that its 
course is through a double series of lamified vessels, each 
bogiuiiing and terminating at the heart, hut not at the 
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same side of the lieart ; the left side, which from a cavity 
called its ventricle throws ont the aiierial blood by the 
aorta, and by another called its auricle receives that 
wliich has passed through the lungs by the juilnionarv 
vein, being separated b}' a solid septum from the right 
side, which, by means of similar cavities, receives the 
blood of all the veins, excepting those of the liiugs, and 
throws it out into the pulmonary artery. It is thus evi- 
dent that the word pulmonary circulation is not strictly 
proper, there being only one for the whole body. 

13. The famous work of Servetus, Christianismi Jicsti- 
tutio, has excited the attention of the literary somoHnu>s 
l)art of the world, not only by the unhapjw fate t‘> 

it brought upon the author, and its extreme 
scarcity, but by a remarkable ]uissage wherein he has 
been supposed to describe the circulation of the blood. 
^J’hat Sei-vetiis had a just idea of the })ulmonai’y cirinda- 
tion and the aeration of the blood in the lungs, is mani- 
fest by this passage, and is denied by no one ; but it has 
been the opinion of anatomists that ho did not appr(‘- 
h('nd the return of the mass of the blood through the 
veins to the right auricle of the heart.' 

^ In tlu! first oditiou of this work I re- History of Modiciiu*, lioos not montion 
niiirkod, V(il. i. p, 456, tluit, Lovassour ha«l the namo of l,cva.ss(*ur (or Vassanis, as 
fonio iniu-li noaror to the lh<‘ury of a ho was called in Latin) among those* wlio 
general circuhvti(ju than Servetus. Itut anticipated in any degree*, the discovi'ry 
the passage in Lcvasscur, which 1 knew of circulation, 'I’he bi»ok quott'il hy 
only Iroin the fiuotath)n in Portal, Mist. I’orUd is Vassa-us in Anatonien (lorporis 
d'i I’Anatomie, i. :i7:i, does not, on nni- Hurnuni Tahuhe t^hiatnor, M“\ernl times 
suiting tlic l»ok itself, hear ont the in- printed hetwem ir»4n and 15t;n. 
fereiice which Portal seems to deduce; Aiidics (Origine, e Progre«.M» d’ ogni 
and lie has, not {piite rightly, omitted all Litteralura, vol. xiv. p. :n) has put in a 
expressions which he tlionght erroneous, claim for a Spanish farrier, hy name 
Thus Levasseur precedes the liist sen- Iteyna, wlio, in a hook printi‘tl in 1552. 
tence of Portal’s quotation by Uic follow- hut of which there seems to have l)«**'n an 
ing: Intus (in corde) sunt sinus sen earlier edititm (Lihro de Maniscah heria 
•veHtricnli duo tan turn, septo quodani lieciio y oulenado por Prancisco de la 
medio discreti, per aijiiK fornnthm s.an- Iteyiia), assiTts in few and plain words, 
guiset spirituscommniiicatur, Inntroquo as Andres quotes them in Italian, that 
duo vaSti haljentnr. For this he quotes the blotsl goes in a <-ircl(* through all the 
(Lilen; and the perforation of the septum limbs. I do not know’ tliat. tlie book lias 
of the heart is known to be one of been seen by any one else ; and it would 
Galen’s <‘rrors. Ufion the whole there be desirable to examine the context, since 
seems no ground for believing tliat Levas- oilier writers have sei‘m(‘d to know the 
seur was acquainted with the general tnitli witliout really ujiprehending it. 
circulation ; and though 1 is language may That St*rvetns was only acquainted 
at first lead us to believe that he speaks with the pulmonary circulation has bt eu 
of that through the lungs, even this is not the general opinion. Portal, though in 
distinctly made out. Sprengel, in his one place he speaks wdth less precision. 
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14. Columbus is acknowledged to have been ac- 
tiiCoium- quainted with the pulmonary circulation. Ilo 
Qf piy discovery that no one had ob- 
served or consigned it to writing before. Arantius, 
according to Portal, has described the pulmonary circu- 
lation still better than Columbus, while Sprengel denies 
that he has described it at all. It is perfectly certain, and 
is admitted on all sides, that Columbus did not know 
the systemic circulation : in what manner he disposed 
of the blood does not very clearly appear; l)ut as ho 
conceived a passage to exist between the ventricles of 
the heart, it is probable, though his words do not hiad 
to this inference, that he supposed the aerated blood to 
be transmitted back in this course.'’ 


repmtxMlly limits the discovery to this ; 
and Spniiif't'l <lo(is not entertain the least 
suspicion that it w('nt farther. Andres 
(xiv. rts), not certainly a medical autho- 
rity, but coiivorsimt with sucli, and very 
partial to Spanisii claimants, asserts tijc 
same. If a more general langnagi' tnav 
be f(»nnd in some writens, it may Ik* 
ascril)ed to tiieir want of distinguishing 
llie two circulations. A nu'diial friend 
who, at my reipicst, perused and consi- 
«l<‘red tlu! jmssiige in Servetus, jus it is 
(pjote<l in Allwocrden's life, Kxys in a 
letter, “ All that tills passage implies 
which has any reference to the greater 
circulation may lie comprised in the 
following iioiiits: — 1. 'I’hat tlie heart 
transiiiils a vivifying principle along tlio 
arteries and tlie blood whicli they con- 
tain to tlie .masloni<ising veins; 2. I'liut 
tliis living principle vivities the liver and 
the venous system generally; .3. 'rh,nt 
the liver jirodiices tlie blood itself, and 
iransinits it Uirougli tlie vena cava to 
tlie lieart, in order to oiitaiii the vital 
]irinciple, liy performing tlie lesser circu- 
lation, wliicli .Servetus seems jn*rfectly to 
coiniireliciid. 

‘‘!Sow, according to this view of tlie 
passage, all tlie movement of tlie blood 
■implied is tliat whicli takes place from 
tlie liver, tlirougli tlie vena cava t() tlie 
lieart, and that of tlie lesser circulation. 
It would appear to me that Servetus is 
oil the brink of the discover}^ of the cir- 
culation ; but tliat bis notions res]iecting 
(lie tnul^nlissioll of his ‘ viUilis spiritns’ 
diverted liis attention from that grcjit 


moreme^it ui the blood itself which ll.ir- 

vey discovered It is clear tliat tlie 

quantity of IiIojhI sent to tlie heart for 
the elaboration of (lie vital is spiritns is, 
according to .Servetus, only that fur- 
nislied liy tlie liver to the vena cava iri- 
fi'rior. But the blood tlms introduced 
is represented by liim as ]>orforming the 
circulation through tlie lungs very regu- 
larly.” 

It appears singular that, while Ser- 
vetus ilistinclly knew that tlie septum 
of the lieart, paries illomedius,as he calls 
it, is closed, whicli Berenger had disco- 
v<*red, and Ve.s,alius confirmed (though 
tlie bulk of anatomists long afterwards 
adliored todalen’s notion of perforation), 
and coiiseqnenUy tliat some otbiT nu aiis 
must exist lor restoring the blood from 
the left division of the heart to the riglit, 
lie should not have seen the necessity of 
a syst<*ni of vessels to carry forwjird this 
comimmicalion. 

" 'I'lic leading p.assage in Colmiiluis 
(Ik* Re .Anatom icii, lib. vii. p. 177, edit, 
l.'i.'ifl), wliieli I have not found qiuAed® 
by l*ortal or .'^prengei, is us follows: — 
Inter bos vi-ntricukis septum adest, ]ior 
(pKMl fore omnes existiniant .sanguini a 
dextro ventrlculo ad siiiistrum aditnm 
patelieri; id ut fieret facilins, in transitu 
olivitalinm .sjuritmim generationem de- 
iiium reddi; sed longa errant via; nam 
sjinguis pj-r arteriosam veiiaru ad pulmo- 
ncm ferlur; ibique atteiiuatur; deiiide 
cum acre una per arteriam venalem ad 
sinistrum cordis veiitricnlum defertur; 
quod nemo hactcuus aiit aiiimadveriit 
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15. Ctesalpin, whose versatile genius (?ntored upon 
every field of researcli, has, in more tlian one of aiui to ca.s- 
his treatises relating to very difterent topics, and 
especially in that upon plants, some remarkable imssages 
on the same subject, which approach more nearly than 
any we have seen to a just notion of the gent‘ral circula- 
tion, and have led several writers to insist on his claim 
as a prior discoverer to Harvey. Tortal admits that this 
might be regarded as a fair pretension, if he wt‘re to 
judge from such passages ; but there are others which 
coJitradict this supposition, and show (Aesal}»in to have 
had a confused and impeifcct idc'a of the (»fiice of tlio 
veins. Sinengel, though at first he seems to incline 
more toAvards the pretensions (»f (’msalpin, eomc's ulti- 
mately almost to the same conclusion ; and giving the 
reader the words of most importance, leaves him to form 
his own judgment. The Italijnis are more contuhmt : 
Tiraboschi and Corniani, mutluT of whom ar(‘ medi<‘al 
authorities, put in an unhesitating claim for (.’msalpin as 
the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, not without 
unfair I'etlections on Harvey.* 

iint scriptuni roliquit; Ikct maximo et somblmg a statenu nt, of the ontiro truth 
iilu»rHiiibiisiiiiiuiiulvt rt<‘iulmu. lIoal'ltM’- fli.it can In* found in any urih'r hefon' 
wards inaUos a remark, ill wliicli Sot vftus Harvey, 1 transcribe it from Uutens's 
Itiid preceded him, that the sizi* of Uu: Ori<:ine des Divoiivertes, vol. ii. p. *23: 
pulmonary artery (vena arteriosti) is Idcirco puhno per veiitim urteiiis .simi- 
i;r(‘ater than would be reipiinxt for the lem ex dextro cordis veiiirieulo fei vidum 
nutrition of the hmiis alone. Whether haurieus sanf'uini'm, eumtpie jter nnasto- 
he knew of the passages in Servelus or mosin arteri.i* veiiali reddens, (pue in , si- 
no, notwithstanding his claim of origin- nisi rum coi-dis venlricnlum t*‘iidit,trans- 
ality, is not pei'haps manifest; the coin- mkso interim a«‘ie IVigido per l\^l)er^‘ 
fhlcnce a.s to tlic Innction of the lungs arleri.a) canale.s, (pii jiixta arteriam ve- 
in aerating the blood is remarkable; but nalein prolendunlur, non tamen osculis 
if (’olumbus had any direct knowliHlge of comimmi<'ant«‘s, at putavit (ialeims, solo 
the Christiaiiismi J’eslitutio, lu‘ did not biclu temperat. Uui<’ sangnini.s circu- 
clioosc to followMt ill the remarkable dis- lalioni ex dextro cordis ventruiilu per 
* eoVery that there is no perforation in the pnlnmiu-s in sinistrum ejusdem ventri- 
septiim between the ventricles, ciilum optime respondent ea epue e,\ di-.- 

t 'rirabosclii, x. 49; Corniani, vi, S. sectioiie apparent. Nam duo sunt \iisa 
He quotes, on the authority of aiiollier in dextrmn ventriculiim di sinentia, duo 
Italian writer, il giiidizio di due illiistri eti.im in sinistrum : duorum antem urmm 
Inglesi, i fratelli Hunter, i quali, esami- intiomittit tantum, alterum cducit,m( m- 
nato Ixnie il proeesso di qiiesta causa, si branis eo ingenio coiistitutis. ViUs igilur 
>m)aviyliano'(U Jla srntatza data in /a- intromittens vena est magna quidem in 
vore del Ii)foraneittadi}io. 1 iiuistd.mbt, di-xtrn, qmucava appellatur ; p,irva:iutem 
till more evidence is produced, wlictber in sinistro ex pulmorif* intnxiucens, enjus 
this bo true. iinica est tunica, ut caderarum viaiarum, 

'riie passage in Ca’salftin’s Qiuestiones Vas autem Hluceiis arteria est m.agna 
Poripateticie is certainly the mn-st re- quidem in shiistro, qua* aorta aiqxdlatur; 
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10. It is thus manifest that several anatomists of t]n 3 
sixteenth century were on the verge of coin- 
unkMolvu pletely detecting the law by which the motion 
Harvey blood is govemcd ; and the language of 

one is so strong, that wo must have recoui’se, 
in order to (ixclude his claim, to the irresistible fact tluit 
he did not confirm b}^ proof his own theory, nor proclaim 
it in such a manner as to attract the attention of the 
world, (^ertainly wlicn tlio doctrine of a general cir- 
culation was advanced by Harvey, he both announced it 
as a paradox, and was not deceived in expecting that it 
would be so accounted. Those again who strove to de- 
jireciate his originality sought intimations in the writ- 
ings of tlie ancients, and even spread a rumour that he 
had stolen the papers of Father l‘aul ; but it does not 
appear that they talked, like some modems, of plagiarism 
from Jjevasseur or (Imsalpin. 

17. AVilliam Harvey first lauglit the circulation of the 
iiis<iis(’o- blood in London in Ifilt) ; but his Exercitatio 

do Motu Cordis was not published till 1()28. 
.He was induced, as is said, to conceive the ])robability 
of tliis great truth by reflecting on the final cause of 
those valves, which his master, Fabricius de Aquapen- 
dento, had demonstrated in the veins; valves whose; 
structure was such Jis to prevent the reflux of the blood 
towards the extremities. Fabricius himself seems to 
have been ignorant of this structure, and certainly of the 
eir(adati()n ; fc»r he presumes that they serve to prevent 
the blood from flowing like a river towards the feet and 
hands, and from ccdlecling in one part. Harvey fol- 
lowed his own happy conjecture by a long inductive 
process of exp<.;riments on the effects of ligatures, and on 
the obscrA'cd motion of the blood in living animals. 

18. Fortal has imputed to Harvey an unfair silence 

Unjustly Servetus, Columbus, Tjovassiiur, and f^ajsal- 

(loubtcu to who laid all preceded him in the same 

1 ).; oiiiiumi. Tiraboschi copies PoHal, and Corniani 

parviv rtutciii in drxtro ml pulnioncs insiti, ot adeptu inibi nltima iK'rfoctionn, 
vans, cujns sinulikT duiv bunt tmiicit', ut pprurkrias in universum corpus ilistri- 
in caMoris artoriis. bui agonte spiritu,qui ox otxicm aliiiuMiU) 

In the treatise Do Plan tis we have a in cordegignitur. 1 have taken this from 
similar but shorter passage: Nam in ani- the article on Ca\salpin in the Biographic 
inalibus vidfinus alinientum per vonaa Univcrsello. 
d>u-i ad cor tanquam ad i»lticinam ealoris 
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speaks of the appropnation of Cicsalphi's discovery hy 
Harvey. It may be replied, tlint no one can ]-oas(Hiably 
presume Harvey to luivo been ac(piainted with the pas- 
sage in Servetns. But the imputation of supj^ressing 
tlie merits of Columbus is grossly unjust, and founded 
upon ignorance or forge’tfubu'ss of Harvey’s celebrated 
Exercitation. In the proiemium to this treatise, he ob- 
seiwes, that almost all anatomists have hitherto supp<iscd 
with Galen, that the mechanism of the pulse is the .same 
as that of respiration. But he not less than threi'. times 
makes an exception for Columbus, to whom ho most 
expressly refers the theory of a pulmohfiry circulation." 
Of Caesalpin he certainly says nothing ; but there 
seems to be no presumption that he was actpiainted with 
that author’s writings. Wore it even true that he had 
been guided in his rescarcdies by the obscure ])assages 
we have (pioted, could this set aside the merit of that 
])atient induction by which he e.stablishcd his own 
theory ? (,\iesalpin asserts at best, what we may say he 
divined, but did not know to be true: Harvey a.sserts 
what he had demonstrated, 'riie one is an empiric in a 
philosophical sense, the other a legitimate miinster of 
truth. It has been justly said that ho alone discjovcrs 
who proves ; nor is there a more odious otlice or a more 
sophi.stical course (»f njasoning than to imi)air the en'dit 
of great men, as Hutens Avasted his erudition in doing, 
by hunting out equivocal and insulated passages from 
older writers, in order to depreciate the origin.ality of the 
real teachers of maids ind.' It may indeed be thought 


” I’lenc omnes hue usquo .‘iiiatomici 
inodioi ct pliilnsdplii suppi.mml cum 
OaU'iio cuiuleiii usiuii esso luilhus, quam 
respiration is. But thouffli lie certainly 
claims the doctrine of a general circnla- 
Mon as wholly his own, and counts it a 
parado.x which will startle every one, he 
as cxjiressly refers (p 38 and 41 of the 
Exercitatio) that of a pulmonary traiih- 
mission of the blootl to Columbus, peri- 
tissinio dr)cti^simoque anatoniico; and 
observes, in bis proojinium, as an objec- 
tion to the .received theory, qiioinudo 
probabile ost iwtairit Huafdus Co- 
hnnhiis) tanto sanguin ' opus exse ad im- 
tritionem pulmomun, cum hoc vas, vena 
videlicet artoriosa [id est, arteria pulmo- 
nalis] exsnperet magnitudinc utrunjque 


rumnm disiributionis vena? cava> dosecn- 
denlis crnraleni. P. ItJ. 

'I bis is the gi'uenil character of a 
really learned anil interesting work by 
Jiutens, Oiigine det, 1 >eeouvei tes attri- 
bnees au.x Modcr/ies. .histiee is due to 
those who have lirst struck out, even 
without following np, original ideas in 
any seieiiee; but not at tin. expense of 
those who, generally witliout knowledge 
of wliat, liad been said before, have de- 
dnci d till! same prineijiles from reasoning 
or from observation, and carried them 
out to important consequences. Pascal 
quotes Montaigne for tbeslirewd remark, 
that we should try a man w'bosays a wise 
thing, for we may oftm find tliat lie does 
not understand it. 'Ibose who eiitertain 
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wonderful that Servetus, Columbus, or Caesalpin sliOTild 
not have more distinctly apprehended the consequences 
of what they maintained, since it seems difficult to con- 
ceive the lesser circulation without the greater ; but the 
defectiveness of their views is not to bo alleged as a 
counterbalance to the more steady sagacity of Hars^ey. 
The solution of their falling so short is that they were 
i-ight, not indeed quite by guess, but upon insufficient 
]>roof ; and that the consciousness of this embarrassing 
their minds prevented them from deducing inferences 
which now appear irresistible. In every department of 
philosopliy, the researches of the first inquirers have 
often been aiTcsted by similar causes.^ 

19. ITaiVey is the author of a treatise on generation, 
iirtn'oy’s wherein he maintains that all animals, incliid- 
ireatisc on ing men, are derived from an egg. In this book 

Gfiuiration. /» . i ^ j 

we first find an argument maintained against 
spontaneous generation, which, in the case of the lower 
animals, had been generally received. Sprengol thinks 
this tieatise prolix, and not equal to the author’s repu- 
tation.' It was first published in 1051. 

20. Next in importance to the discovery of Harvey is 

T^m toais AsclUus as to the lacteal vessels. Eus- 

discovered tacliiiis had observed the thoracic duct in a 
i)y Asoiiius. Asellius, moro by chance, {is he 

owns, than by sagacity, i)erceivcd the lacteal s in a fat 


a morbid jt-alousy of modern philosophy 
arc j'lad to avail themselves of such 
hiuiters into obscure antiquity as DuUmis, 
aial tliey arc seconded by all the envious, 
the uncandid, and by many of the iinre- 
llectiiif; anionR mankind. With resiK*ct 
to the immediate question,' tlie passages 
wliich Du tens has quotx'd from Hippo- 
crates and I’lato have certainly an ap- 
pearance of expressing a real circulation of 
the blood by tlie words mptoSo^ and trepo^- 
pofievov aifiaros ; but others, and eh|H>- 
cially one from Nemesixis, on which some 
reliance has been placed, mean nothing 
more than tlie flux and reflux of the 
blo<Hl, which the contraction and dilaUi- 
tiou of the heart was supposed to produce. 
See Dntt ns, vol. ii. p. 8-13. Mr. Ci»le- 
ridge has been deceived in the same 
inannor by some linos of Jordano Bruno, 
wljicli he takes to describe tlie circulation 
of the blood ; wliereas lliey merely ex- 


press its movement to and fro, meat et 
remeat, w'liieh might be by the same 
system of vessels. 

y The biographer of Harvey in the 
Biographic Univorselle strongly vindi- 
cates his claim. 'I'ous les homines 
instniits conviennent anjourd'hui qne 
Harvey est 1<“. v(?ritahlc auteur de cette 
belle d(5couvcrte. . . . Cdsalpin presen- 
toit la circulation artdrielle, en snpposawt “ 
qne le sang rctourne des extrthnit<5s an 
coeur; mais ces assiTtions ne fnrent 
point prouvees; elles ne se trouverent 
etay<5cs paraucutie experience, paranenn 
fait; et Ton ]ient dire de O^salpin qu’il 
ilivina presque la grande circulation 
dont Ics lois lui fnrent totHlement in- 
connues ; la d^e<iuverte en c^tait rdsorvee 
a Guillaume Harvey. 

* Hist, de la Mddecinc, iv. 299. ror** 
tal, ii. 477. 
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(log whom he opened soon after it had eaten. Tliis 
was in 1622, and his treatise Do Laeteis V'ciiis was pub- 
lished in 1627.*^ Harvey did not assent to, this discovery, 
and endeavoui'ed to dispute the use of the vessels ; nor is 
it to his honour that even to the end of his life he disre- 
garded the subsequent confirmation that recquet jind 
Bartholin had furnished.'* The former (let(u;ted the 
common origin of the lacteal and lymphatic vessels in 
1647, though his work on the subject was not published 
till 1651. But Olaus Kudbeck was the first who clearly 
distinguished these two kinds of vessels. 

21. Scheiner proved that the retina is the organ of 
sight, and that the humours serve only t(^ re- 

fract tlie rays which jiaint the object on the disoovcrii-s 
optic nerve. This was in a treatise entitled 
Oculus, hoc est, Fundamentum Oi)ticum, 1619.*^ The 
writings of several anatomists of this period, such as 
Biolan, Vesting, Bartholin, contain partial accessions to 
the science; but it seems to have been less enriched by 
groat discoveries, after those abc^ady named, than in the 
preceding century. 

22. The mystical medicine of raracelsus continued to 
have many advocates in Giermany. A now Medicine- 
class of enthusiasts sprung from the same Van Hii- 
school, and calling themselves Kosiorucians, ’ 
])retendcd to cure diseases by faith and imagination. A 
true liosicrucian, they held, had only to look on a jiatient 
to cure him. Tlie analogy of magnetism, I’evived in the 
last and present age, wxs commonly employed.’* Of this 
school the most eminent was Van llelmont, who com- 
bined the Paracelsian superstitions with some ojiginal 
ideas of his own. His general idea of medicine was that 
its business was to regidate the arclueus, an immaterial 

• piinciple of life and health ; to which, like Baracelsus, 


Tortixl, ii. 461 ; SpreiiKf'l, iv. 201. 
I’eiresc soon afUT this got the hotly of a 
inaTi fresh hanged after a gooti snpper, 
and had the pleasure of confirming tlje 
discovery of Asellius by his own eyes, 
Ojissendi, ViU roirescii, p. 177. 

b Sprciigel, iv. 203. 

« Id. 270. 

«i All in nature, says CroU of Hoase, 
one of the principal theosopliists in me- 
dicine, is living ; all that lives has its 


vital fitrec, or astnim, which cannot ;ict 
without a IkhIv, hut from out* to 

another. All tljings in the macrocoMii 
are found aho in the microcosm. The 
inward (»r astral man is Oabalis, from 
which the science is iianusl. 'i’liis 
Oahalis or imagination is as a magnet to 
oxt<?nial objects, which it thus Jittract<. 
Medicines act by a magnetic fone. 
Sprcngel, iii. 362. 
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lio attributed a my8tcrious being and cfficaey. The scat 
of the archaiiis is in the stomach ; and it is to be atfected 
either by a scheme of diet or through the imagination. 
Sprengel piaises Van llelmont for overthrowing many 
current errors, and for announcing princi])les since pur- 
sued.® ^riie French ])hysicians adhennl to the Hippo- 
cratic school, in opposition to what Sprengel calls the 
Chomiatric, wliich more or less may bo reckoned that of 
raracelsus. The Italians were still renowned in medi- 
cine. Sanctorius, J)o JMedicina 8ta1ica, 1()14, seems the 
only work to which we need allude. It is loaded with 
eulogy by Portal, Tiraboschi, and other writers.^ 


Skctiox II r. 


On Oriental Ijitoraturc — Hebrew Loarning — Arabic and other Eastern I.anguagcs. 

2d. Dukino no period of equal length since the revival 
Diirnsion of of lottoi’s luis the knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
iiebn w. guago been a])parently so much diffused among 
the literary Avorld as in that before us. The fretpient 
sprinkling of its characters in works of the most miscel- 
laneous erudition will strike th(5 (ye of every one who 
habitually consults them. Nor was this learning by any 
means so much contined to the clergy as it has been in 
later times, though their older naturally furnished the 
greatm- jiArtiou of those who laboured in that held. Some 
of the chief Hebraists of this ago were laymen. The 
study of this language prevailed most in the I’rotestant 
countries of Furope ; and it was cultivated with much 
zeal in England. The period between the last years of 
Elizabeth and the llestoration may, perhaps, be reckoned -» 
that in which a knowledge of Hebrew has been most 
usual among our divines. 

24. Upon this subject I can only assert what I collect 
to bo the verdict of judicious critics.^ It seems that 

Vol. V. p. 22. progress «tf Oriental literature in Europe, 

f I'ortal, ii. 301 ; Tiraboschi, xi. 270; not very full in characterising l lie various 
Biogr. Univ. prixluctions it mentions, but analytically 

« riio fifth voUnno of Kichhorii’s arranged, atul highly useful for reference. 
Gi’schicbte dor Cultur is dovoteti to tlie Jenisjch, in his preface to IVleninski’s 
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the Hebrew language was not yet sufficiently studied 
in the method most likely to give an insight 
into its principles, by comparing it with all the no"Su-a 
cognate tongues, latterly called Semitic, spoken 
in tlic neighbouring parts of Asia, and manifestly ' ‘ 

springing from a common source. Postel, indeed, had 
made some attempts at this in the last century, but his 
learning was very slight; and Schindler ])ublished in 
1()12 a Lexicon rentaglottum, in which the Arabic, as 
well as Syriac and (dialdaic, Averc placed in a])}Krsitinn 
Avith the Hebrew text. Louis do Dieii, Avhose ‘ Remarks 
on all the Books of the Old Testament’ Avere jmblished at 
Tieyden in 1048, has frequently recourse to some of the 
kindred languages, in order to ex])lain the IhibroAv.’' But 
the first instructors in the latter had been dcAvish 
rabbis; and the Hebraists of the sixteenth jige had im- 
bibed a prejudice, not unnatural though unfounded, that 
their teachers Avere best coiiA^ersant Avith the language 
of their forefathers.* They had derived from the sanu^ 
source an cxtraA^agant notion of the beauty, antiquity, 
and capacity of the llebreAV; and, combining this Avith 
still more chimerical dreams of a mvsti(;al pIiiloso]d,iy, 
lost sight of all real ]irinciples of criticism. 

25. The* most eminent IIcbi-cAv scholars of this ago 
AA’-ere the tAvo Buxtorfs of Basl(‘, father and son. The ihix- 
both d(;voted to the rabbinical school. ’Ehe 
elder, who had become distinguished before the end of 
the ju’cceding century, ])ublished a grammar in IGOR, 
Avhich long continued to be reckoned the Ixjst, and a. 
lexicon of llebrcAV, (fiialdec, and Syriac, in ll)2.‘), which 
was not superseded for more than a hundred years. 
Many oIIku- Avorks ndating to these three dialects, as 
Avell as to that of the later rlcAvs, do honour to the (uu- 
dition of the elder Buxtoif ; but Iuj is considered as I’o- 
presenting a class of Hebraists AAdiich in the more com- 


Tlicsaunis (Vienna, 1780), lias traood a 
sketch of tlio same subject. AVc may 
have fnistod in some respects to Simon, 
llistoirc Cii1i<inp du Viou.x 'IVstamcnt. 
riic l)io}fraphic'al dictionaries, Knglish and 
Fronch, have <>f course been resorted t<». 

h Simon, Hist. Critique du A'icux Tes- 
tiimont, p. 491. 

^ i This ^\as not the case with Luth'-r, 


who rejected the authority of tlie rahbis, 
.and thoimlit none but (Christians could 
niiderstaiid Ibo Old 'I'estament. Simon, 
J). ::7ri. Itut AI mister, Fazios, and seveuil 
Olliers, who are lound in tlie Critin 
Siicri.K'ive wayl«i the)»rejudice in tavour 
of rabbinical opinions, and tiieir com- 
ineniaries arc con.sequently too .Jiulait.d. 
I*. 196. 
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prulieiibive orieniilism of the eighteenth century has lost 
nnieh of its credit. The son trod closely in liis father’s 
footsteps, whom he succeeded as professor of Hebrew at 
liasle. They held this chair between them more tlum 
seventy years. The younger Jluxtorf was engaged in 
controversies which had not begun in his father’s life- 
time. Morin, one of those learned Protestants who had 
gone over to the church of Rome, systematically laboured 
to establisli the authority of those versions wliich the 
cliurch had approved, by weakening that of the text 
wliich passed for original. J fence he endeavoured to 
show — (hough this could not logically do much for his 
object — that the Samaritan l^entateuch, then lately 
bi'ought to Hurope, which is not in a different language, 
but merely the Hebrew written in Samaritan characters, 
is deserving of preference above vdiat is called the Maso- 
retic text, from which the Protestant versions are taken. 
Tlie variations between these arc sufficiently numerous 
to affect a favourite hypothesis, borrowed from the rabbis, 
but strenuously maintained by the generality of l^ro- 
testants, that the 1 febrew text of the ^lasoretic recension 
is p(ufe(dfy incoiTUjit."' Morin’s opinion was ojiposed 
by Iluxtorf and Jlottinger, and by other writers oven of 
the liomish church. It has, however, been countenanced 
by Simon and Kennicott. The integrity at least of the 
Jlebrcw copies was gradually given up; and it has since 
been shown that they did'er greatly among tlicmselves. 
The Samaritan Pentateuch was first published in 1()45, 
several years after this controvei’sy began, by Sionita, 
editor of the Parisian Polyglott. This edition, some- 
times called by the name of lje Jay, contains most that 
is in the Polyglott of Antwer]), with the addition of the 
Syi iac and Arabic versions of the Old Testament. 

12(). An epoch was made in Hebrew criticism by a 
work of Louis (Jappel, jirofessor of that lan- 
I'oiMts r(!- «^t Sauuiur, the Arcanum Punctuationis 

Pcvelatum, in 1024. He maintained in this an 
^ * opinion promulgated by Elias Levita, and held 

by the first reformers and many other Protestants of the 
highest authority, though contrary to that vulgar ortho- 
doxy which is always omnivorous, that the vowel-points 


W Sim II, p. 5‘22. 


III. p. 522 ; Klclilioni, v. 461. 
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of Hebrew were invented by certain Je^\^s of Tiberias in 
the sixth centurj". They had been generally deemed 
coeval wdth the language, or at least brought in by 
Esdras through divine inspiration. It is not sur]u’ising 
that such an hypothesis clashed with the \»rejudiees of 
mankind, and Cappel was obliged to publish his work in 
Holland. The 1‘rotestanls looked upon it as too great a 
concession in favour of the Vulgate, which having been 
translated before the Masoretic ])unctuation, on Cappel’s 
liypothesis, had been a]>plied to the text, might now 
ciaim to stand on higher ground, and was not to bi^ 
judged by these innovations. After twenty years the 
younger Iluxtorf endeavoured to vindicate the antiquity 
of vcnvel-points ; but it is now conless(‘d that the vielcuy 
remained with Cappel, who has boon styled the father of 
Hebrew criticism. His principal work is the Criti(\a 
Sacra, published at Paris in 1(550, wdiercin ho still further 
discredits the existing manuscripts of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, as well as the Masoretic punctuation.’' 

27. The rabbinical literature, meaning as well the 
Talmud and other ancient books, as those of ii.-bn-w 
the later ages since the revival of intellcjctual 
pursuits among the Jews of Spain and the East, gave 
occuipation to a considerable class ol scholars. Several 
of these belong to England, such as Ainsworth, (lodwin, 
Lightfoot, Selden, and Pococ^-kc^. The anticpiities of.luda- 
ism were illustrated by (hinauis in Jus Pegium Ilebjic- 
oium, l()2o, and especially by Sebhm, both in the Uxor 
llcibraica and in the ti catise Ue , I lire ^iaturali et 
(Tontium juxta Hebi’icos. Put no one has h‘ft a mori3 
durable reputation in this liti^raturc than Pocdiart, a 
Protestant minister at (Vicn. His (icograjihia Sacua., 
jmblished in l(.)40,'is not the most famous of his works, biit 
tlic only one which falls within this period. It dis])lays 
* great learning and sagacity; but it was imjiossible, as has 
been justly observed,' that he could thoroughly elucidate 

" Simon, Kichhoni, &c. A dotailed vnwols. Scliulteiis \vas the first, ac- 
aocount of this con trovers)' about vowel- eonliiif' to Dathe, \\lio jimved lljat neither 
points Iietwmi Cappel and the Huxtorfs party a.iild be reckoned wliolly victo- 
u’ill be found, in tho llltli volume of the rioiis. Jt seems, lamever, that the points 
Uibliotheipie Unlverselle ; and a shorter now in use are ackn.ov lodged to hi; coin- 
precis in luchhorn’s K'nleituiiK in das paratively nnxlern, Dathe. pradatio a<l 
alto 'restamont, vol. i. p. 242. Waltoni Prolegomena. Lips, in?, p. 27. 

[It is not urdversally agreed that Cappel —1847.] 
wasalbjgcther in the right alxmt Hebrew 
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this subject at a time when we knew comparatively little 
of modern Asia, and liad few good books of travels. A 
similar observation might of course bo applied to his 
IJierozoicon, on the animals mentioned in Scripture, 
lloth these works, however, were much extolled in the 
seventeenth century. 

28. In the Chaldee and Syriac languages, which 
cimuiec and approach so closely to Hebrew that the best 
Syriac. scholars in the latter are rarely unacquainted 
with them, besides the Huxtoifs, we hiid Ferrari, author 
of a Syriac lexicon, 2 )ublished at home in 1(522 ; Louis 
de J)ieu of Ijoydcm, whose Syriac grammar appeared in 
1 02G ; and the Syriac translation of the Old Testament 
in the I’arisian Folyglott, edited by Gabriel Sionita, in 
H)42. A Syriac college for the Maronites of Libanus 
hiid been founded at Rome by Gregory XI II. ; but it did 
not as yet ])roducc anything of im])ortancc. 

29. Jiut a language incomparably more rich in literary 
Arabic treasure's, and long neglected by Europe, began 

now to take a cons])icuous pLice in llie annals 
of learning. Scaliger deserves the glory of being the 
lirst real Arabic scholar; for Postel, Clirisiman, and a 
very few more of tlie sixteemth century, are hardly worth 
notice. His fiiend ('asaubon. who (extols his acquire- 
ments, as usual, very highly, devoted himself some time 
to this study. Hut Scaliger made use of the language 
chiefly to enlarge his own vast sphere of erudition, lie 
])ul)lishcd nothing on the subject; but liis collections 
bec.'ime the base of Eapheling’s Arabic lexicon ; and it 
is said that they were far more extensive than what 
a])pears in that work. He wdio properly added this 
language to the domain of leaining, was Erpenius, a 
. native of Gorcum, who, at an early age, had 

.ipunu!,. unrivalled an acquaintance with the 

Oriental languages as to be a])]){>intcd professor of them 
at Leyden, in IGlIh He cditeil the same year the above- 
mentioned lexicon of Ka])heling, and published a gram- 
mar, which might not only be accounted the first com- 
])osed in Europe that deserved the name, but became 
the guide to most later scholars. Erpenius gave sevei*al 
<dhor works to the world, chiefly connected with the 
Arabic version of the Scriptures." (Jolius, his successor 


Ibogr. Univ. 
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in the Oriental chair at Leyden, besides publishing a 
lexicon of the language, which is said to bo still 
the most cojuous, elaborate, and complete that ' ’ 
has appeared,^ and several editions of xVrabio writings, 
poetical and historical, contributed still more extensively 
to bring the range of Arabian literature before the world. 
JTe enriched with a hundred and fifty manuscripts, col- 
lected in his travels, the library of Leyden, to which 
Scaliger had beipieathed forty The manuscripts be- 
longing to Erpenius found their way to (Vimbridge: 
while, partly b^^ the munilicence of Laud, partly by later 
accessions, the Bodleian Idbrary at Oxford became ex- 
tremely rich in this line. The much larger collection 
in the Escurial seems to hav(^ boon chicdly formed undei- 
riiiliii III. England was now as conspicuous in Arabian 
as in Hebrew learning. Selden, Orcaves, and Lococke, 
especially the last, who was probably ecpial to any Oi i- 
ental scholar whom Europe had hitherto ])roduc(‘d, b}' 
translations of the historical and philoso])hi('al writings 
of the Saracenic period, gave a larger cijuipass to gcmei al 
emdition.'’ 

do, The remaining languages of the East are of less 
importance. The Turkish had attracted some 
degree of attention in the sixteenth cemtury ; 
but the tirst grammar was imbl island by Mo- 
giscr, in JG12, a very slight performance; and abetter 
at Paris, by Du Dyer, in IGdO." Ihe Persic grammar 
was given at Romo by Raimondi, in 1014; by Die ii, at 
Leyden, in 10d‘.>; by Greaves, at London, in ir)41 and 
1()49.‘ An Armenian dictionaiy% by Rivoli, l()2l, seems 
the only accession to our knowledge of that ancient lan- 
guage during this period." Athanasius Kircher, a man 
of immense erudition, restored the Goptic;, of which 
Europe had been wholly ignorant. Those farther oast- 
‘w'ard had not yet b(‘gim to enter into tin; studies of 
Europe. Kothing was knoAMi of the Indian; butsonuj 
Chinese manuscripts had been brought to Romo and 
Madrid as early as 1580; and not long afterwards, two 
Jesuits, Roger and Ricci, both niissionaiies in China, 

P Jonisch, pra'fatio in Meniiiski The- solle; Biogr. Uritannica. 
saunw Linguarum Orientalium, p. 110. • Ku]ili<»rn, v. 307. 

'* Biogr. Univ. * M. 330. 

.It*nisd); Kichhorn ; Biogr. Univer- “ hi. 35U 
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wore the first who acquired a sufiicient knowledge of the 
language to translate from it.* But scarcely any furthei* 
advance took place before the middle of the century. 


Sect. IV. 


On Geography and History. 


31. PuRCHAS, an English clergyman, imbued by nature, 
Purchas’s like Hakluyt, with a strong bias towards 
Pilgrim, geographical studios, after having foraicd an 
extensive library in that department, and consulted, 
as he professes, above 1 200 authors, published the first 
volume of his Pilgrim, a collection of voyages in all parts 
of the world, in 1613; four more followed in 1625. 
The accuracy of this useful compiler has been denied by 
those who have had better means of knowledge, and 
jjrobably is inferior to that of TTakluyt ; but his labour 
was far more comprehensive. The Ifilgrim was at all 
events a great' source of knowledge to the contempo- 
raries of Purchas.y 

32. Olearius was ambassador from the Duke of TTol- 
oiciirins Muscovy and Persia from 1633 to 1 630. 

ami 1 ‘ietro His travels, in German, were published in 1647, 
deiu Valle, have been several times reprinted and 
translated. Tie has well described the barbarism of 
Russia and the despotism of Persia ; he is diffuse and 
episodical, but not wearisome; he observes well and 
relates faithfully; all who have known the countries ho 
has visited arc said to speak well of him.^ Pietro della 
Valle is a far more amusing writer, lie has thrown his 
travels over Syria and Persia into the fonn of letters# 
written from time to time, and which he professes to 
have recovered from his correspondents. This perhaps 
is not a very probable story, both on account of the 
length of the letters, and the want of that reference to 
the present time and to small passing events, which 

* Kichhorn, v. 64. not value Purchas highly for correct- 

y Biogr. Uiiiv. ; l^inkerton’s Collection ness, 
of Voyages ami Travels. The latter does * Biogr. Universelle 
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such as are authentic commonly exhibit. IHs observa- 
tions, however, on all the countries lie visited, esi)ecia]lv 
Persia, are apparently consistent with the knowledge wo 
have obtained from later travellers. Gibbon says tliat 
none have better observed Pei-sia, but his vanity ami 
prolixity are insufferable. Yet 1 think that Della" Valle 
can hardly be reckoned tedious; and if he is a little 
egotistical, the usual and almost laudable cliaracterist ic 
of travellers, this gives a liveliness and racy air to bis 
naiTative. AVliat his wife, the Lady Maani, an Assyrian 
Christian, whom he met with at Bagdad, and who ac- 
companied him through his long wanderings, may really 
have been, we can only judge from his eulogies on her 
beauty, her fidelity, and her courage ; but she (hiows an 
air of romance over his adventures, not unpleasiiig to the 
reader. The travels of Pietro della Yalle took place 
from 1G14 to 1G2G ; but the book was first jmblished at 
Rome in 1G50, and has been translatt'd into different 
languages. 

dd. The Lexicon Geographicum of Ferrari, in JG27, 
was the chief general work on geogi'a])hy ; it is Lexitonof 
alphabetical, and contains OOOO articles. The 
errors have been corrected in later editions, so that the 
first would probably be required in order to estimate 
the knowledge of its author’s age.'' 

d4. The best measure, perhaps, of geogniphical science, 
are the maps published from time to lime, as jMaphof 
perfectly for the most part, we may pj-esume, as 
their editors could render them. If we company the 
map of the world in the “Theatriiin Orbis Terraiuin 
sive A'ovus Atlas” of Blacw in 1G48 Avith that of tlu^ 
edition of Orteli us published at AntAV(U’]) in 1G12, the 
improvements will not a] )pear exceedingly gnjat. Amo- 
*ri(;a is still separated from Asia by the stiaits of Anian, 
about lat. GO ; but the coast to the south is made to trend 
away more than before; on the IS. L. coast W(‘ find 
Davis’s Sea, and Fstotiland has vanished to give Avay to 
Greenland. Canada continues to bo most inaccurately 
laid down, though there is a general id<\a of lakes and 
rivers better than in Ortelius. Scandinavia is far better, 
and tolerably correct. In the South, Tierra del Fuego 


Salfi, xi. 418 ; Biogr. IJnivessellc. 
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terminates in Cape ITom, instead of being^ united to 
Teri’a Australis ; but in the East, Corea appears as an 
oblong island ; the Sea of Aral is not set down, and the 
wall of (Jhina is placed north of the fiftieth parallel. 
India is very much too small, and the shape of the (.as- 
jiian Sea is Avliolly inaccurate. But a comparison with 
the mai) of Hakluyt, mentioned in our second volume, 
will not exhibit so much superiority of Blaew’s Atlas. 
The latter, however, shows more knowledge of the in- 
terior countiy, especially in North America, and a bettci- 
outline in many parts of the Asiatic coast. The maps of 
particmlar regions in Europe are on a large scale, and 
numerous. S[»eed’s maps, 1646, appear by no means 
infei'ior to those of Blaew ; but several of the errors are 
the same. Considering the. progress of commerce, espe- 
cially that of the Dutch, during this half century, we 
may rather be surprised at the defective state of these 
maps. 

;)5. Two histoi’ies of general reputation were jmblishcd 
luviiii and in the Italian language during these fifty years ; 
n p'l-aiK'e by Davila, in 

and another of those in Flanders by Cardinal 
Bentivoglio. Both of these had the advantage of iii- 
tevosting subjects ; they had been sufficiently conversant 
with the actors to know much and to judge well, without 
that parti cuhir rcs})ousibility which tempts an historian 
to ])i ovaricati()n. They were both men of cool and sedate 
tempers, accustomed to think policy a game in which the 
strong play with the weak, obtuse, especially the former, 
in moral sentiment, but on this account not inclined to 
calumniate an op])OKite paidy, or to withhold admiration 
irom intclle(itual power. Both these histories may be 
read over and over with pleasure ; if Davila is too refined, 
if ho is not altogether faithful, if his stylo wants the e\e-, 
gance of .Mune older Italians, he more than redeems all 
tins by the importance of his subject, the variety and 
picturesqueness of his narration, and the acuteness of his 
retleetions. Bentivoglio is reckoned, as a writer, among 
the very first of his ago. 

d(). The Ilistory of the War of Cranada, that is, the 
1‘^'bellion of the IMoriscos in 15()5, by the famous 
A\ .irs of Diego do Alendoza, was ]uiblishcd posthumously 
It is placed by the Spaniards them- 
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selves on a level with the most vcnoAvneil of the ancients. 
The French have now their first general histo- 
lian, Mezoray, a writer esteemed for his lively 
style and hold sense, hut little read, of course, in an age 
like the last or our own, which have demanded an exact- 
ness in matter of fact, and an extent of historic.-il erudi- 
tion, which was formerl}^ unknown. A\’e now Kntiiit,ii 
began, in Kngland, to cultivate historical com- 
position, and with so much success, that the present 
period was far more productive of such works as deservt^ 
rememhrance than a whole century that next follorveil. 
But the most considerable of these have already kusUnIi 
been mentioned. Lord llorhort of Lherhury’s 
History of Henry VI 11. ought here to he added to the 
list, as a book of good authority, relatively at least to any 
that preceded, and written in a manly and judicious 
spirit.'* Fainden’s Life of Flizaheth is also a solid and 
valuable history. Bacon’s Life of Henry Vll. is some- 
thing more ; it is the first instance in our languages of 
the application of philosoidiy to reasoning on ])ublic 
events in the manner of the ancients and the Italians. 
Praise upon Henry is too largely ])estow(‘d; but it was 
in the nature of Bacon to admire too much a carifty and 
selfish policy ; and ho thought also, no doubt, that S(» near 
an ancestor of his own sovereign slnudd not be tririted 
with severe impartiality. 


Sect. V. 

On the (tfiieml State of latcmtnrc. 

37. Of the Italian and other continental univtirsities, wo 
have little to say beyond what may be collected univi r.v)- 
from the general tenor of this liteiary history, 
that they contributed little to those departments of 
knowledge to which Ave have ])aid must attention, and 
adhering ])ertinaciously to their ancient studies, 

b [Loiil UtTlH-rt’s Life of Henry VIII. he wn.te any part is not cU'.ir. W 

wiis comjK)SO(l with fcnat assistance from Ath-.-na* Oxonienses, (itli.ss’b cilltioii;, ^oi. 
Tiiomas Miisters, of a Olmtcostershire iii. p. 79.— 1853.] 
family, who collected materials ; whetlier 
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left behind in the advance of the human mind. Thej* 
were, indeed, not less crowded with scholars than before, 
b(ung the necessary and prescribed road to lucrative pro- 
fessions. Jn theology, law, and medicine, sciences the 
two former of whi(;h, at least, did not claim to be progres- 
sive, they rniglit sustain a respectable posture ; in philo- 
so[)hy, and even in polite letters, they were less promi- 
nent. 

)18. The English universities are in one point of view 
nuau iiui different from those of the rest of Europe. 

luund‘'d' great endowments created a resident 

‘ ‘ ■ class, neither teachers nor students, who might 
(h‘ vote an unbroken leisure to learning with the advan- 
tag(5 of that command of books which no other course of 
life could have afforded. It is true that in no age has 
tlic number of these been great ; but tho diligence of a , 
few is enough to cast a veil over tho laziness of manj'. 
I’hc e(intury began with an extraordinary piece of fortune 
to the university of Oxford, which formed in tho seven- 
teenth century, whatever it may since have been, one 
great cause of her literary distinction. Sir d’homas 
Bodley, with a munificenco which has rendered his 
name more immortal than the foundation of a family 
could have done, bestowed on the university a library 
♦'-ollocted by him at great cost, building a magnificent 
room for its rcce])tion, and bequeathed large funds for 
its increase. Tlio building was com])leted in lOOd ; and 
Easaubon has, very shoiily afterwards, given such an 
account of the university itself, as well as of tho Bodleian 
library, as will perhaps bo interesting to the reader, 
though it contains some of those mistakes into which a 
stranger is apt to fall. 

dO. “J wrote you word,” ho says in July, 1613, to 
eisauiion’s correspondents, “ a month since, tlvit • 

;u;coimt of I was going to Oxfoi’d in order to visit that 
Oxioui. university and its library, of whicli I had heard 
much. Evoiy thing proved beyond my expectation. 
The colleges are numerous, most of them very rich. 
Tlic^ revenues of these colleges maintain above two thou- 
sand students, genemlly of respectable parentage, and 
some even of the first nobility ; for what we call the 
habits of pedagogues (psedagogica vitm ratio) is not 
found in these English colleges. Learning is here cul- 
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tivated in a liberal style ; the beads of bouses live band- 
soiiiely, even splendidly, like men of rank. Some of 
tbein can spend ten tboiisand livres [about 1000/. at 
that time, if 1 mistake notj by tbe year. 1 mucb ap- 
proved the mode in wbieb pecuniaiy^ concerns are kept 
distinct from the business of leaniing.*" IMaiiy still arc 
found, who emulate the liberality of their predecessors. 
Hence new buildings rise every day ; even some new 
colleges are raised from tbe fuundtition ; some are en- 
larged, such as that of Merton, over which Saville 
presides, and several more. There is one begun by 
Cardinal Wolsey, which if it should be completed, will 
be woi thy of the greatest admiration. Hut he left at 
his death many buildings wliicli he had begun in an 
unfinished state, and which no one ex])ects to see com- 
phite. None of the colleges, however, attracted me so 
much as the Bodleian library, a work rathiu* for a king 
than a private man. It is certain that Bodley, living oi* 
dead, must have ex])ended 200,000 livres on that, build- 
ing. The ground })lot is the figure of the letter T. The 
part whi(jh represents the per])endieular stem was for- 
merly built by some prince, and is very handsome ; the 
rest was added by Bodley with no less magnificence. In 
the lower part is a divinity school, to which peihai)s 
notliing in Euro])e is comi)arabh‘.. It is vaulted with 
peculiar skill. The up])er story is the library itself, 
very well built, and fitted with an immense quantity of 
books. Do not imagine that such plenty of manuscripts 
can be found here, as in the royal library (of Paris) ; 
there are not a few manuscripts in England, but nothing 
to what the king povssesses. But tlie number of printed 
books is wonderful, and increasing every year; for 
Bodley has bequeatlied a considerable levenue for that 
purpose. As long as I remained at Oxford, I passed 
whole days in the library ; fur books cannot be taken 
out, but the library is oj)en to all scholars fin seven or 
eight hours eveiy day. You might always see there- 
fore many of these greedily enjoying the banquet pre- 
pared for them, which gave me no small pleasure.” ** 

40. The Earl of Pembroke, Scldeu, and above all, 

Rea atudiosorum ot rationes separatae sunt, qiKxl valde probavi. I have given 
the translation wliicli seemed best; but I may be mistaken. 

<1 Cusaub. Epist. 899. 
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Arch})ishop Land, greatly improved the Bodleian library. . 
It became, especially through the munificence of that 
])relate, extremely rich in Oriental manuscripts. The 
Duke of Buckingham juesented a collection made by 
Erpenius to the public libraiy at Cambridge, which, 
though far behind that of the sifcTtcr university, was en- 
riched by many donations, and became very considerable. 
Usher fijrmed the library of Trinity College, Dublin ; an 
university founded on the English model, with noble 
revenues, and a corporate body of fellows and scholars to 
enj(jy them. 

41. A catalogue of the Bodleian library was published 

CataioKiie Allies in 1620. It contains about 20,000 

i^ibrir articlcs. Of these, no great number are in 

A r.iry. English, and such as there are chiefly of a later 
date than the year 1600; Bodhiy, perhaps, had been 
rather negligent of poetry and plays. Tlio editor ob- 
serves that there were in the library three or four thou- 
sand vtdumcs in modern languages. This catalogue is 
not classed, but alphabetical; which James mentions 
as something now, remarking at the same time the dif- 
ficulty of classification, and that in the Gorman cata- 
logues we find grammars entered under the head of 
philosophy. One published by Draud, Bibliotheca Clas- 
sica, sivo Oatalogus Ofiicinalis, Frankfort, 1625, is hardly 
worth mention. It professes to be a general list of 
printed books ; but as the number seems to be not more 
tluin 30,000, all in liatin, it must bo very defective. 
About two-fifths of the whole are theological. A cata- 
logue of the library of Sion College, founded in 1631, 
was printed in 1650 ; it contains eight or nine thousand 
volumes.^* 

42. The library of Leyden had been founded by the 

Contiiit'utiil first prince of Orange. {Scaligcr bequeathecl 
iibnirks. obtained the Oriental 

manuscripts of Golius. catalogue had been printed 
by Peter Bertius as early as 1507.^ Many public and 
})rivate libraries either now began to be formed in 
Franco, or received great accessions ; among the latter, 
those of the liishulan Do Thoxi, and the president So- 
guier.^' No Geiman library, after that of Vienna, had 
been so considerable as one fonned in the course of 

« Jn Musco Britannico. , f Jugler, Hist. Litteraria, c. 3. K Jil. ibid, 
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several ages by the Electors Palatine at Heidelberg. It 
contained many lare manuscripts. On tlio capture of 
the city by Tilly in 1022, he sent a number of lliese to 
Kome, and they long continued to slee}) in the reeesst.‘s 
of tlie Vatican, h’apoleon, emulous of such a precedent, 
obtained thirty-eight of the Heidelberg manuseripts by 
the treaty of l\)lentino, which were transmitted to JVivis. 
On the restitution of these in 1815, it was justly Ihought 
that j^rescription was not to be pleaded by home for the 
rest of the plunder, especially when she was recovering 
what she had lost by the same right of spoliation ; and 
the whole collection has been replaced in the library of 
Heidelberg. 

48. The Itiilian academics have bceii often represented 
as partaking in th(5 alleged decline of literary 
spirit during the first part, of the seventeenth anuiiinks. 
century. ]sh)i- is this reproach a now one. Poccalini, 
after the commencement of this penod, tells us that 
those institutions once so famous had fallen into decay, 
their ardent zeal in literary exercise-s and discussions 
having abated by time, so that while they had once been 
frecpientcd by private men, and esteemed by princes, 
they were now abandoned and despised by all. I'hey 
j)etitioii Apollo, therefore, in a chapter of his Kagguagli 
di Parnasso, for a reform. But the god rei)lies lhat all 
things have their old age and decay, sind fis nothing can 
prevent the neatest pair of slip]>erB from wearing out, so 
nothing can rescue academies from a similar lot; hence 
he can only advise them to suppress the worst, and to 
supply their places by others.*' if only such a counsel 
were reciuircd, the institution of academies in general 
would not perish. And in fact we really find that while 
some societies of this class came to nothing, as is always 
^he case with self-constituted bodies, the st3ventcenth 
centuiy had births of its own to boast, not inferior to the 
<dder progeny of the last ago. The Academy of Humor- 
ists at Kome was one of these. It arose casually at the 
maniage of a young nobhmian of the Mancini family, 
and took the same line as many have done, reciting 
verses and discourses, or occasionally representing ])lays. 
The tragedy of Demetrius, by Kocco, one of this academy. 


h Uagg. xvHi. 0 . 1. 
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is reckoned among the best of tlic age. The Apatisti of 
Florence took their name from Fioretti, who had assnmcd 
the appellation of IJdeiio Kisielo, Academico Apatista. 
The Itozzi of Siena, whom the government had sup- 
pressed in 1568, revived again in 1605, and rivalled 
another society of the same city, the Intronati. The 
foimer especially dedicated their time to pastoial in thi^ 
rustic dialect (comrnedia rusticalc), a species of dramatic 
writing that might amuse at the moment, and was de- 
signed for no other end, though several of these farces 
are extapt.* 

44. The Academy Della Crusca, which had more solid 
The Lincoi advantiigc of letters in view, has 

been mentioned in another place. Hut that of 
the Lincei, founded by Frederic Oesi, stands upon a 
higher giound than any of the rest. This young man 
was born at Home in 1585, son of the Duke of Accpia 
Sparta, a father and a family known only for their pride 
and ignorance. But nature had created in (>esi a ])hi- 
losophic mind; in conjunction with a few of similar 
dispositions, he gave his entire regard to scieiioo, and 
projected hims(df, at the age of eighteen, an academy, 
that is, a private association of friends for intellectual 
pursuits, which, with reference to their desire of pieic- 
ing with acute disceniment into the depths of truth, 
he denominated the Lynxes. Their device was that 
animal, with its eyes turned towards heaven, and tear- 
ing a Cerberus witli its claws ; thus intimating that they 
were prepai'cd for war against error and falsehood. The 
church, always suspicious, and inclined to make common 
cause Avith all established tenets, gave them some trouble, 
though neither theology nor politics entered into their 
scheme. This embraced, as in their academies, poetry 
and elegant literature ; but physical science Avas thei^' , 
peculiar object. Forta, Galileo, Colonna, and many 
other distinguished men, both of Italy and the Trans- 
al})ine countries, Avero enrolled among the T^ynxes ; 
and (^esi is said to have framed rather a visionary plan 
of a general combination of philosophers, in the manner 
of tile Pythagoreans, which should extend itself to every 


i Sulfi, vol. xii. 
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part of Europe. Tlic constitutions of this imaginary 
order were even published in 1024; they are sueh as 
could not have been realised, but from the organisation 
and secrecy that seem to have been their elements, 
might not improbably have dra^Yn down a prosecution 
upon themselves, or even rendered the name of philo- 
sophy obnoxious. C'esi died in lOOO, .nnd his academy 
of Lynxes did not long sTirvive the loss of their chief.*' 

45. The tide of public opinion luid liitherto set regu- 
larly in one direction ; ancient times, ancient 
learning, ancient wisdom and virtue, were re- Lrfmlu * 
garded with unciualificd veneration ; the veiy 

X ^ %f iiiitiiSiiod 

course of nature was hardly believed to be the 
same, and a common degcnerac‘y was tlioiight to have 
overs])read the earth and its inhabitants. Tdiis had 
been at its height in the first century after the revival 
of letters, the prejudice in favour of tlu^ past, always 
current with the old, who affect to dictate tin', maxims 
of experience, conspiring with the genuine lustre, of 
classical literature and anci(Uit history, which dazzled 
the youthful scholar. But this aristo(;racy of learning 
was now assailed by a new power whicli had risen up in 
sufficient strength to dispute the pre-eminence. V\’e, 
said Bacon, are the true ancients; what wo call the 
antiquity of the world was but its infancy. This 
thought, equjilly just and brilliant, was caught up find 
echoed by many ; it will be repeatedly found in later 
works, it became a question wdiether the moderns had 
not really left behind their progenitors ; and though it 
has been" hinted, that a dwarf on a giant’s shoulders si‘es 
farther than the giant, this is, in one sense, to concede 
the point in dispute.*" 

40. T’assoni was one of the first who combated the 
, esbddishcd ju’cjudico by maintaining that* modern times 
are not inferior to ancient ; it w(dl became his intrepid 
disposition." But Laneilotti, an Italian ec(dosiastic, and 
member of several academics, pursued this subject in an 

k Salfl, xi. 102; Timboschi, xi. 43,213. vlgilii.sqiu> in m^slros ukus converses 
Ac qiioTnadmodnm pyKnurus lui- mijicert* nliqiiirl, non snpcrcilla toHcrc, 
meris. gifruntis insidens loiigins qiiam nut parvi facoro, qui ante nos fiunint, 
gigas prospicere, neque tumeu sc gignnte debciniis. CyprianuH, Vita Cainpunellx*, 
mi^orem habei i aut sibi niultum Iri- p. 15. 
buere potest, ita n<is vetcruiu laboribus " Salfl.xl. 381. 
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elaborate work, intended to prove — first, that the world 
was neither morally worse nor more afflicted by calami- 
ties than it had been; secondly, that the iiitellectnal 
abilities of mankind had not degenerated. It bears the 
general title, L*Hoggidi, To-Day ; and is throughout a 
ridicule of those whom ho calls lloggidiani, peii)etual 
dc(;l aimers against the present stale of things. Ho is a 
^'ory eojnous and learned writer, and no friend to anti- 
rpiity ; each chapter being entitled Disinganno, and in- 
tended to remove some false ])rejndice. Tlie first part 
(jf thjs work a})pearcd in 1(123, the second, after the 
author’s death, not till 1658. Lancilotti wrote another 
book with somewhat a similar object, entitled Farfalloni 
dogP Antifdii Istorici, and designed to turn the ancient 
historians into ridicule ; with a good deal of pleasantry, 
but cliiofiy on account of stories which no one in his 
time would have believed. Tlie same ground was taken 
soon afterwards by an Hnglish divine, George llakewill, 
in his ‘ Apology, or Declaration of the Power and Pro- 
vidence of God in the Government of the IVorld,’ pub- 
lished in 1()27. This is designed to prove that there is 
not that perpetual and universal decay in nature wliich 
many sup])oso. It is an elaborate refutation of many 
absurd notions which seem to have prevailed : some be- 
lieving that oven physical nature, the sun and stars, the 
earth and waters, were the worse for wear. A greater 
number thought this true of man ; his age, his size, his 
strength, his powers of mind, were all supposed to luive 
been deteriorated, llakt'will patiently and learnedly 
refuted all this. Tlie moral character of antiquity he 
shows to be much exaggerated, animadverting especially 
on the Riuuans. The most remarkable, and certainly 
the most disputable cha])tcrs, arc those which relate tp 
the literary merits of ancient and modem times. Ho 
seems to be one of the first who ventured to put in a 
claim for the latter. In this lie antici})ates Wotton, who 
had more to say. llakewill goes much too far in calling 
Sidney’s Arcadia “ nothing inferior to the choicest piece 
among the ancients;” and even thinks “he should not 
much wrong Virgil by matching him with Du Bartas.” 
The learning shown in this treatise is very extensive, 
but llakewill has no histo, and cannot perceive any real 
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superiority in the ancients. Compared with Lancilotti, 
he is much inferior in liveliness, perliaps even in learn- 
ing ; hut 1 have not observed that he has horrowt'd ain - 
thing from the Italian, whose publicjition was but four 
years earlier. 

47. Browne’s Inquiry into Vulgar Errors displays a 
great deal of erudition, but scarcely raises a urount-’s 
high notion of Browne himself as a philoso])her, Vui^Jir 
or of the state of physical knowledge in Eng- 

land. The errors ho indicates are such as none but 
illiterate persons, we should think, were likely to hold ; 
and 1 believe that few on the continent, so late as 1()4(), 
would have required to have them exploded witli such 
an ostentation of proof. W ho did not know that the 
phoenix is a fable ? Browne was wliere the learned in 
Europe^ had been seventy years before, and seems U} 
have been one of those who saturate tlicir minds with 
bad books till they have little room for anything new 
that is better. A man of so much credulity and such an 
irregular imagination as Browne was almost suio to l)o- 
lieve in witchcraft and all sorts of spiritual agencies. 
In no respect did he go in advance of his ago, unless we 
make an excc])tion for his declaration against ])ei‘s(‘cuti()u. 
lie seems to have been fond of those trilling ipiestions 
which the bad taste of the sdioolmcn and their (jonteni- 
poraries introduced ; as Avhothor a man has fewio' l ibs 
tlian a woman, whether Adam and Eve had navels, 
Avhether Methusaleh was the oldest man; the ])roblems 
of children put to adults. W ith a strong curiosity and 
a real love of truth, Browne is a striking instance of a 
nier(ily empirical mind ; he is at sea with sails and a 
rudder, but Avitliout a compass or log-book; and has so 
little notion of any laws of nature, or of any inductive 
reasoning either as to eflicient or linal causes, that he 
never seems to judge anything to be true or false except 
by experiment. 

48. in concluding our review of the sixt(.‘Oiith century, 
AA^e selected Binelli, as a single model of the 
literary character Avhich, loving and encou- 
raging knoAvledge, is yet too little distinguished 

by any Avritings to fall naturally Avithin the gencial sub- 
ject of these volumes. The period Avhich we uoav bring 
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to a close will furnish us with a much more considerable 
instoce. Nicolas Peiresc was hom in 1 580, of an ancient 
family in Provence, which had for some generations held 
judicial offices in the parliament of Aix. An extraordi- 
nary thirst for every kind of knowledge characterised 
Peiresc from his earliest youth, and being of a weak 
constitution, as well as ample fortune, though he re- 
tained, like his family, an honourable post in the parlia- 
ment, his time wjis principally devoted to the multifarious 
pursuits of an enlightened scholar. Like Pinelli, ho 
delighted in the rarities of art and antiquity ; but his 
own superior genius, and the vocation of that age 
towards science, led him on to a far more extensive field 
of inquiry. \Ve have the life of Peiresc writlon by his 
countryman and intimate friend Gassendi ; and no one 
who has any sympathy with science or with a noble cha- 
racter will read it without pleasure. Few books, indeed, 
of that period are more full of casual information. 

49. Peiresc travelled much in the early part of his 
life; he was at Pome in 1600, and came to England and 
Holland in 1(106. ^J'he hard drinking, even of our 
learned men,® disconcerted his southern stomach; but 
he was repaid by the society of Camden, Saville, and 
Cotton. The king received 1‘cire.sc courteously, and he 
was present at the opening of parliament. On returning 
to his native ])rovince, he began to form his extensive 
collections of marbles and medals, but especially of 
natural history in every line. He was, perhaps, the 
first who observed the stnicture of zoophytes, though ho 
seems not to have suspected their animal nature. Petri- 
factions occupied much of his time ; and he framed a 
theory of them which Gassendi explains at length, l)ut 
which, as might be ex])ected, is not the truth. ^ Potany 
was among his favourite studies, and Europe owes to , 
him, according to Gassendi, the Indian jessamine, the ' 
gourd of Mecca, the real Egyptian ])apyru8, which is not 
that described hy Prosper Alpiiius. He first planted 
ginger, as well as many other Oriental plants, in an 
European gai’den, and also the cocoa-nut, from which, 
however, he could not obtain fruit. 


Gassendi, ViUi 1‘eirescii, p. 51. 


r. P.147. 
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50. Peiresc was not less devoted to astronomy: lie 
had no sooner heard of the discoveries of Galileo than he 
set himself to procure a telescope, and had in the coui’so 
of the same year, 1010, the pleasure of obseiwing the 
moons of Jupiter. It even occurred to him that these 
might serve to ascertain the longitude, tliough ho did 
not follow up the idea. Galileo indeed, with a still 
more inventive mind, and with more of mathematics, 
seems to have stood in the way of Peircsc. Ho took, as 
far as appears, no great pains to publish his researches, 
contenting himself with the intercourse of literary men 
who passed near him, or with whom he could maintain 
correspondence. Sevcnil discoveries arc ascribed to him 
b}’' Gassendi ; of their originality I cannot venture to 
decide. “ From his retreat, ’’ says another biographer, 
“ Peiresc gave more encouragement to letters than any 
prince, more even than the Cardinal de Kicholieii, who 
some time afteiwards founded the Jhcnch Academy. 
Worthy to have been called by liayle tlic attorupij-general 
of literature, he kept always on the level of progressive 
science, published mainiscripts at his own expense, fol- 
lowed the labours of the learned throughout Furoi)o, and 
gave them an active impulse by his own aid.” Scaligcr, 
Salmasius, nolstcnius, Kirchcr, Mersenne, Grotiiis, Va- 
lois, are but some of the great names of Kuroj)e whom 
ho assisted b}’^ various kinds of liberality.'’ He ])ublished 
nothing himself, but some of his letters have been col- 
lected. 

51. The character of Peiresc was amiable and unre- 
served among his fi iends ; but he was too much absorbed 
in the love of knowledge for insipid conversation. For 
the same reason, his biographer informs us, ho disliked 
the society of women, gaining nothing valuable from the 
trifles and scandal upon which alone they could con- 
\^erse.' Possibly the society of both sexes at Aix, in the 
fige of Peiresc, was such as, with no excessive fastidious- 
ness, he might avoid. In his eagerness for new tniths, 
he became somewhat credulous; an error not perhaps 
easy to be avoided, while the accumu]ati(m of facts pio- 
ceeded more rapidly than the ascei-biinment of natural 


*1 Biogr. Universollc. 


' Gasscmll, p. 219. 
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laws. But for a genuine liberality of mind and exten- 
sive attainments in knowledge very few can be compared 
to Peiresc ; nor among those who have resembled him in 
this employment of wealth and leisure, do I know that 
any names have descended to posterity with equal lustre, 
except our two countrymen of the next generation, who 
approached so nearly to his chaiucter and course of life, 
Boyle and Evelyn. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLITME. 
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